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FOREWORD 


The Author of this valuable addition to Islamic history needs 
no introduction from me, since he is almost as well known in 
the West as he is in the East, and the fairness and moderation 
with which he invariably handles his subjects have been 
favourably conunented upon by readers aU over the world. 

In this book, like the other ten or twelve books he has 
written, it will be found that one of the characteristics is 
accuracy — all the statements are verified and supported by 
references to admittedly reliable authorities. As an example 
of this one has only to read his last book. The Sources of 
Christianity, and it is noteworthy that none of the critics — 
not even the Church papers — have even attempted to question 
the accuracy of any of the statements. 

Since the appearance of the more recent works, attempts 
have been made to show that we Muslims are endeavouring 
to paint the Prophet quite a different colour and set up a 
New Islam with the view of furthering our Faith by these 
means. Now the present volume is written mainly to refute 
this effort to throw discredit on our methods, and I feel sure 
those who take the trouble to read the book through will 
admit that the Khwaja has very handsomely succeeded in 
the effort. 

Our critics forget one thing : the historical facts connected 
with Muhanunad stand out too prominently and are too well 
established to allow of any iimovations. We have got 
voluminous books of traditions critically sifted and well 
established for their truth. Th^ supply us with any amount 
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THE IDEAL PROPHET 

of material to write about Muhammad, and the Author has 
based all his statements on such authorities, and the Muslims 
are so jealous in this matter that anything written about the 
Prophet and not appearing in the “ traditions ” is discarded, 
no matter how much it may seemingly add to his glory. In 
this respect the Author makes particular mention of a bio- 
grapher named Wakidi who has been taken to task for some 
of his statements which have been altogether discredited by 
men of admitted veracity and high reputation — one of them 
being Imam Shafii, who flourished in the early days of Islam. 
Unfortunately Wakidi has been quoted as an authority by 
certain Eturopean writers, and those very same discredited 
statements have been made much of by these writers. In this 
coimection I may mention Professor Maxgoliouth ; and it is 
particularly noticeable in his case, because he is supposed to 
be a very learned man and well versed in the intricacies of 
the Arabic language and history. He must surely have read 
what Imam Shafii and Ibn Khallican say about Wakidi when 
impeaching his veracity ? Ibn Khallican says : “ The tradi- 
tions received from Wakidi are considered of feeble authority, 
and doubts have been expressed on the subject of his veracity.” 
Imam Shafii says : “ All the books of Wakidi are a heap of 
lies.” It was surely the duty of Professor Margoliouth, when 
quoting Wsdddi as an authority, to also make mention of the 
opinions of these learned and distinguished men ? Of course 
if it is shown that the Professor was unaware that such persons 
as Imam Shafii and Ibn Khallican ever gave an opinion on 
such an important point, then it only seems to show that he 
is not quite so erudite as we thought on Arab history. 

It is much to be deplored that one finds over and over 
again instances of missionaries and other Christian teachers 
wilfully misrepresenting our Faith to the world. How is it 
that I have so often had it said to me in the course of conver- 
sation : ” You worship Muhammad and have to have four 
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wives,” or ” You believe that women have no souls and are 
not allowed in the Mosques ” ? These remarks are made in 
good faith and iimocent of any attempt to deceive, but they 
point eloquently to the misleading teaching and wilful mis* 
representations which are so common. There is something so 
inexpressibly mean and sordid in trying to advance one's 
religious beliefs by telling deliberate falsehoods about another 
religion. As the Khwaja says : ” The Christian missionary 
is the worst sinner of all in this respect. He does not even 
spare his own prophets, and I, for one, fail to imderstand his 
mentality. On the one side, he believes in the prophethood 
of many of the Hebrew patriarchs, and on the other he recounts 
their wicked deeds, and incidentally he maligns those who, as 
the Bible says, walked humbly with the Lord, and were His 
begotten sons. What should we think of the God of these 
misnamed missionaries, Who diose such unrighteous people as 
His mouthpiece and sent them to act as models for us ? ” * 

I am very glad to find that the Khwaja has followed, in 
this present volume, the healthy Muslim spirit of toleration 
and spirit of charity which characterized his former works, 
and which is, alas, so sadly wanting in very many Christian 
writings on religious matters. This tolerant spirit is appre- 
ciated, and I would gladly see it emulated for the credit of 
our sister religion. In referring to Jesus I find the following 
on page 6 of the book : ” Jesus has begun to stand again as 
a man — ^neither as God nor as His son — ^in the estimate of the 
thinking minds in the West, and the Modernist is merely 
formtilating progressive opinion in general. He is a true 
messenger of God, and one of the Muslim Prophets. He may 
or may not be an Ideal Prophet, but he is decidedly a sublime 
character : all gentleness, selflessness and humility ; distressed 
with human troubles, but facing all temptations in manly 
wise; humble in station but courageous enough to expose 

* See p. 131. 
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h}^crisy in the higher ranks of society ; insulted and perse- 
cuted, yet bearing it with meekness and patience ; serving 
his friends and praying for his enemies ; working wonders, 
yet never taking pride over them ; ascribing them always to 
* the finger of God,’ ^ and even admitting other's ability to 
do the same ; ever frank to admit his shortcomings ; a true 
Prophet of his time who realized the social canker eating the 
heart and poisoning the life-blood of his people, and came with 
a remedy. Like Socrates and other martyrs to truth, he lived 
and died in the service of religion. Though somewhat exclusive 
in his S3mipathies, seeing that they were primarily for 
Jerusalem and her children. * The tears he shed over his 
people may be estimated as the purest indication of his 
humanity.’ What a noble and uplifting character in many 
ways I But if we take him as God his very achievements 
soil the Divine glory and, if anything, detract from the Divine 
dignity; all the grandeur, beauty and sublimity dwarf into 
nothing.” 

By way of contrast I may perhaps be permitted to take 
a few passages from the leaves of a book written by Miss 
Laura Helen Sawbridge and entitled The Vision and the 
Mission of Womanhood, This work contains the following 
passages with references to the Islamic Faith, and since it is 
issued under the aegis of the Bishop of London, who in the 
** Foreword ” describes it as ” a beautiful little book ” which 
he commends ” to the Church and Nation,” 1 take it that 
these passages have the full approval of at any rate an 
important section of the Church of England. 

Excerpts from Miss Sawbridge’s book : — 

” See now this vision of awful menace and solemn warning 1 
The Crescent of the false prophet is lifted over 222 millions 
of the human race, contending for the rule of the nations 
against the Cross of Christ. That scimitar-like Crescent fitly 

> Luke xi. 20. 
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symbolizes the world-spirit, which gained adherents to its 
faith at the point of the sword ; the faith that appeals to the 
worldly and sensual, through its impure mixture of religious- 
ness and immorality. The lust of the world contends with the 
Love of God. It is the religion that, while it vehemently 
proclaims its faith in one God, believes in Him as neither 
morally holy, nor as the Lord of Love and pity ; and pours 
contempt upon the very thought of the Atoning Sacrifice of 
the Divine Sufferer. It is animated by the Spirit of Anti- 
christ. It sets up the kingdom of the beast, strong and 
powerful ; for the old, old promise of the tempter is, ‘ All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.’ All shall be thine, all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them, if thou wilt sell thy soul to false principle — 
to the lust of the flesh, to the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life.” 

" See Mohammed, the false prophet, arise — of all religious 
founders, the only one who is later in time than the Christ of 
God — the only one who deliberately defied Him — ^utterly 
denying his claims.” 

“ The love of Christian for Christian had been replaced by 
a burning hatred of sect for sect, so that when the Moslem 
appeared, the one would openly exult when the other was 
smitten. The Bride of Christ had been untrue to her Lord. 
She was herself animated by the spirit of the world instead 
of by the Holy Ghost — ^the only bond of Love and life-bearing 
Union with God. Having a name that she lived, she was 
dead. She had nothing but carnal weapons to oppose the 
awful force that bore down upon her. Therefore, throughout 
vast regions, the Church was swept from the face of the earth 
unto this very day. . . . Watch the Moslem bowing down 
where once the Christian knelt, and there den3nng vehemently 
the claims of Jesus Christ. 

“ Hear the Koran, the book of the false prophet — ^tiixe only 
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one of all the sacred books of the world’s religions that claims 
to supersede and deny the Everlasting Gospel. Hear that 
book repudiate the good tidings of great joy which were to be 
to all people.” 

Then follow some even more remarkable statements, and 
I feel considerable regret to think that the Bishop of London 
should have identified himself with such wild talk. 

" Up to the time of Mohammed, the Arabian woman en- 
joyed a great deal of social freedom, and her relationship with 
the other sex was healthier and franker than it has ever been 
since." 

I do not propose to quote any further from this work, 
which from cover to cover contains the most imdeserved and, 
so it seems to me, unchristian allusions to our Prophet and 
untruths respecting Islam, and I am most pleased to observe 
that the Khwaja has dealt with every point without referring 
to Miss Sawbridge or her book, which I myself should not 
have given much prominence to but for the fact that the 
Bishop of London has recommended it to the country as a 
beautiful work. 

As regards the last quotation, a portion of which I have 
italicized, I wish to call particular attention to what the 
Khwaja says on page 27 in the following words ; — 

” But Arabia was the darkest spot in that darkest age of 
the world’s history. Drink, adultery and gambling were 
common. Murder, infanticide and robbery were the pride of 
the Arabs. ’ There were no moral, religious or social restric- 
tions, no limits to marriage, no restraints on divorce.’ Besides 
general promiscuity in sexual relations, they indulged habit- 
ually in incestuous coimections. Sons treated the widows 
of their fathers as their wives. Wives in wedlock were not 
ashamed to receive attentions from others ; nay, a married 
woman could evau boast of the number of lovers she had had 
in the lifetime of her husband.” 
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In conclusion, I would draw the attention of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the fact that we Muslims c<m- 
stitute a very large proportion of the British Empire, and 
indeed I have heard that His Majesty rules over more Muslims 
than Christians. It is possible perhaps that the benign 
influence of His Grace might be brought to bear on these 
fieiy people with the view of curbing the flow of vituperative 
eloquence which is not conducive to harmony and good 
understanding. 

HEADLEY. 

Ivy Lodge, 

St. Margarbt’s-on-Thames, Twickenham, 

December 2, 1925. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“ A New Mohammed drawn from a Christian paint-box.” So 
says Rev. Mr. Cash in his recently published book, The Modem 
World in Revolution, over the pen-pictures of the Holy Prophet 
given from time to time in the pages of the Islamic Revtew. 

Islam and the Prophet, in their true colours, were practi- 
cally unknown to the West until quite recently, and what 
was known of them was, most of it, an elaborate and con- 
scienceless fiction. No sooner did they stand revealed in their 
original beauty, than the eyes of our adverse critics became 
dazzled. Our picture of the Prophet exposed the falsity of 
their writings and destroyed their past labour ; but it was 
so fascinating and so irresistibly arresting, that they were 
tmable to raise any objection to it at all save one, and that 
was that we had presented the Prophet in borrowed plumes, 
and not as he really was. The pliunage was admittedly of 
enviable beauty, therefore it could not be of Islam, so our 
enemies argued, and in this argument they foimd a sort of 
cold consolation. They saw that they were losing ground, so 
they adopted a new subterfuge. " Neo-Islam ” * and a 

X Another person. Dr. W. Stanton by name, whose sojourn in 
India, as he wrongly thinks, authonzes him to call himself an authority 
on Islam, evmced only his ignorance of it, the other day when he 
wrote in some Christian paper that the Islam at Woking was some- 
thmg which he never heard of before. He wrote the truth. He 
never knew before what was real Islam. He read it through his 
coloured glasses to help him in his crusade agamst Islam ; but his 
eyes became opened to reahties through Wokmg. He could not say 
anythmg against the picture we sketched of Islam in its true colours ; 
and in helplessness he jomed his brethren in the Christian Mission 
propaganda in the new chorus, " Neo-Islam in Woking." 
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" Neo-Muhaimnad " is their cry to-day, and in fact they 
could not have paid a better compliment to our work than 
this, and I accepted it as such.” ^ 

Muhammad, in a way, is a new Muhammad to the Western 
world. He will remain so here for some time to come, like 
the fairest things in nature, which, eternally developing new 
and rmexpected beauties, remain eternally fresh, new, and 
wonderful. Things which ignorance rejects as ugly and repelling 
become, when seen through the eyes of knowledge and under- 
standing, both beautiful and fascinating. Their beauty con- 
tinuously increases as our knowledge of them makes further 
progress. So will it be with Muhammad. Hitherto, in his case, 
not only ignorance but misstatement or perversion of facts 
and suppression of the truth have unfortunately borne their 
part. ” Neo-Muhammad ” or “ Neo-lslam ” is not a new 
cry. It is only a re-echo of the old yell which has echoed on 
every occasion whenever there has arisen in Eturope a new 
admirer of Muhammad who has not feared to voice his 
admiration for the Prophet. Gibbon, for his praise of Muham- 
mad, was considered almost a heathen writer, as well as for 
his honest but unpalatable remarks on Christianity, as it was 
at the advent of the Prophet. 

But when Carlyle unveiled, as it were, the beauty of the 
Holy Prophet to the Western eye, the old cry was so furiously 
raised against him, that the Dean of Edinburgh University, 
though determined enough in other matters, succumbed to 
it and was forced to tone down his eulogies of the Prophet 
in his subsequent writings. But Carlyle opened many eyes. 
His Heroes and Hero-Worship was followed by the appreciative 
works of Higgins, Devonport and Bosworth-Smith in English ; 
of Krehl and Gremence in German, and the monumental 
work of Caetani in Italian, whidi, in the eyes of educated 
Europe, completely demolished the stock arguments employed 
* " An Urgent Call," by the author, 
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by Christianity against Islam. “ Muhammad is now no longer 
an impostor, but a great reformer. He is no longer a neurotic 
pati^t sufieiing from epilepsy, but a man of tremendous 
character and unbending will. He is no longer a self-seeking 
despot ministering to his own selfish ends, but a beneficent 
ruler, shedding light and love around him. He is no longer 
an opportunist, but a prophet with a fixed purpose, undeviating 
in his constancy. All this, Europe has now acknowledged, 
and acknowledged freely.” * All this, however, did not afiect 
the mental equipoise of the enemies of Islam so long as such 
acknowledgment remained buried in big libraries and was 
known only to the educated few. It is the recent awakening 
of the West to om: faith that has disturbed the complacency 
of the enemies’ camp. 

The picture which the Islamic Review has given of 
Muhammad would, indeed, seem to be flawless in the eyes 
of our opponents, and in no way to be taken exception to ; 
it must have gone to their hearts irresistibly, since they 
declare that ” there is an attempt to make Muhammad the 
ethical ideal for mankind, and that this has involved the 
painting of a new Mohammed in colomrs drawn from a 
Christian paint-box.” > Leaving aside for the moment all 
reference to the Holy Prophet, I am inclined, in all serious- 
ness, to wonder whether it be possible to picture any sort of 
ethical ideal for mankind with the materials that can be 
obtained from a Christian paint-box. I cannot understand 
even the meaning of the word ” Christian ” when it is used by 
these men. It has become elastic enough to mean everjrthing 
and anything, which results, very often, in its meaning nothing 
at all. Whatever appeals to a Christian missionary at the 
moment, he graces with the epithet " Christian,” though he 
may not find the like of it in his own scriptmre. For example, 

> S. Khuda Bakhsh, Journal of the Muslim Institute, Calcutta. 

* The Muslim World in Revolution, p. 87. 
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I may refer to the status of woman under Christianity. Her 
position was not an enviable one when Jesus appeared. The 
Hebrew law and the practice of that race, who were extremely 
self-indulgent in his days, had made her a chattel in the house, 
a thing to be bartered and passed from hand to hand. She 
does not seem to have concerned Jesus much ; she fails to 
draw upon herself the commiseration of the master, and he 
has not a single word to say as to ameliorating her condition. 
Then comes St. Paul. His unchivalrous and harsh references 
to woman in his writings are well known. The early Fathers 
go a step farther and spare no aspersion to malign woman- 
hood ; and this condition of things has continued with modi- 
fications up to the present day, when woman has at last begun 
to assert herself. The cultured contact of the West with 
Islam, especially in the days of the Crusades, brought to the 
Western world its ideals of chivalry. Honestly speaking, I 
fail to see anything in Christian teaching which has any bear- 
ing at all on the betterment of woman. By Christian teach- 
ings, 1 do not mean what comes from the Christian pulpit 
to-day. The leading Christian thought of the twentieth 
century is radically different from the Christian thought of 
early centuries. They are not on the same intellectual level. 
“What the religious person calls Christianity to-day — a 
religion of the individual, a personal healing principle — ^would 
have seemed folly to the early Christian.” * No. By Chris- 
tian teaching 1 mean the teachings of Jesus himself or what 
may be inferred reasonably from his words and actions. But 
if he himself remains absolutely sil^t on a subject, an}dhing 
said on it in our days by Christian writers cannot be styled 
Christian teaching. Woman, as the history of Christendom 
shows, has ever been the most maltreated person, and yet 
I read in Dean Farrar’s famous Life that Christianity “ en- 
nobled man, elevated woman, and lent a halo of innocence 
* Rue of Cknshantfy, by Kzdbofi. 
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to the life of the child/’ When and where Christianity did 
accomplish these things before the modem times ? Modem 
ideas and ideals have come from sources other than Christian- 
ity. A religion that teaches that every child is bom in sin 
rather robs him of innocence than lends him a halo. These 
writers should know better and respect history more. They 
should think twice on the implications of their own religion's 
doctrines before making such assertions. The Christian tenet 
of original sin involves an assumption which ennobles neither 
man nor child, neither can the principle of the Immaculate 
Conception elevate motherhood. 

But there is another undesirable thing in some of the 
writers. Unfortunately Christianity has some advocates who 
advance her cause at the expense of others. They illuminate 
her by blackening other rehgions, they safeguard her by 
robbing others of their due ; they deify her Lord by reviling 
all other Prophets of God. They have a novel system of 
recording actualities, for they know that they cannot appeal 
to facts in history. The force of repetition stands with them 
as the equivalent of proof. To repeat certain statements, 
while ignoring rebutting facts, is a sure method of carrying 
conviction to the minds of thousands. These writers have 
adopted this plan. They play upon the mob psychology and 
produce the desired effect. In writing against other religions 
the popular course is this : First of all, one writer says some- 
thing by way of suggestion or insinuation ; the next after 
him declares the suggestion a possibility ; the possibility then 
is converted into a theory by a third writer, while the fourth 
tries to make a fact out of the theory. Thus a wish, in four or 
five metamorphoses becomes a well-established fact, especially 
when other religions or civilizations come under their criticism.^ 

X Professor Margoliouth has especial merit m this respect. His 
wntmgs alwa3rs surprise me In his case I really fail to differentiate 
between ignorance and mischief. For example, to make out his case he 
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A Christian missioxiary should not, however, forget that 
morality and ethics are not summed up in a few expressions 
of soft, unvirile morality. Ethics and human morals have 
aspects which will hardly be found touched on in the Gospel 
records. But I need not say more on this point. It can 
serve no useful purpose, and, moreover, personal reflection, 
however just and however justified, tends to promote ill- 
feeling, and comparisons are always odious. 

I propose, therefore, to join issue in the following manner. 
I propose in these pages to sketch briefly the manners and 


would read “Queraate” for "Qurashite” sometimes ; it may be a slip 
of the pen or an oversight, but, inasmuch as it gives a different colour 
to the whole story of the event concerned, it is dif&cult to distinguish 
between an error or distortion on his part It is now worth while for 
a Mushm to show Professor Margoliouth to the world m his true colours, 
but the present is not the proper occasion for it Here I do but refer 
to what he has done in his rdle of average propagandist agamst Islam, 
on the lines I have descnbed here. Only a few months ago Dr. 
Mmgana comes with his story of discovenng some Synan translation 
of the Qur-dn, which does not contam the translation of certam passages 
of the Qur-dn, and thereby he tries to msmuate that the Qur-dn might 
have suffered m its punty. Conscious of the failure of his first 
abortive effort to question the genuineness of the Qur-dn, Dr Mmgana 
is too cautious this time to hazard any opinion Yet ** putting the cart 
before the horse ** is a novel way of proving things I am not, however, 
concerned with that at present I merely desire to illustrate the 
habits of these propagandists, and their ingenious method of makmg 
mountains out of molehills, and I instance these gentlemen because 
they are the stars of this particular horizon One comes with a sug- 
ges^on, and m order to inspire confidence among the wary of the 
readers, expresses himself in very cautious language, knowing full well 
that his pen-comrade (if the phrase be permitted) will do what is 
necessary to perfect a contrivance, whereby his nebulous suggestions 
will presently assume (to all appearance) the sohdity of hard fact 
By way of illustration, I may mention that Dr Mmgana himself is 
very doubtful as to the antiquity of that Synan translation of the 
Qur-dn. I quote his actual words • — 

" No one is more conscious than we are of the gravity of the above 
suggestion as to the antiquity of the S3aiac translation, and we hope 
that the care with which we have expressed ourselves will prove — as 

a Syriac Baying has it — a healthy deterrent to an Arabic and Syriac 

• • • 
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character of the Holy Prophet. I shall substantiate my 
statements by references to such of his osm actions as have 
been set down in properly authenticated records. On the 
other hand, though the authenticity of the Bible has admittedly 
been impeached, I accept nevertheless everything said therein 
of Jesus as correct. It will then be possible for critics to 
decide whether the picture which 1 shall paint of Muhammad 
owes an 3 ^ing whatever to the record of Christ in the Bible. 
1 assure them that they will not find in the Bible even the 

scholar, whether Chnstian or Muslim, who might accuse us of lack of 
caution or of hasty conclusions. We are face to face with a Synac 
text, the character and the nature of which are not well defined We 
have brought forward strong reasons for behevmg that it does not 
emanate from Barsahbi, but we are not able to ascertain with confidence 
the exact time of its appearance,** 

Now 1 quote Professor Margohouth from his article entitled Textual 
Variations of the Koran ** — 

*' Until January of this year no ancient version of the Koran had 
been mtroduced into the cnticism of that book ; Dr Mingana, who 
has discovered a Synac version of high antiquity, and descnbed m the 
Bulletm of the John Rylands Library, is the pioneer m this matter. 
The same scholar, in his Leaves from Three Ancient Korans (Cambndge, 
1924), called attention to noteworthy variants m old manuscnpts " 
{Muslim World, Vol XV, No. 4, p. 334) 

One fails to understand the standard of decency which the writer 
keeps before him when he wntes on Islam A thmg of doubtful 
antiquity m the judgment of its discoverer, as the italics in the quota- 
tion show, becomes a matter of high antiqiuty withm a space of less 
than a year with Professor Margohouth. The last sentence of the 
quotation from Professor Margohouth gives a clue to the real situation 
The propaganda of the said Leaves was left as a hopeless task But 
now mention has been made in uneqmvocal terms, 1 fancy that the 
third writer of the senes will merely quote the words noteworthy 
variants in old manuscnpts under the name of Margohouth and it 
will pass as an authonty to prove that the Qur-dn, like the Bible, is 
not geniune. This is the way m which these clever people seek to 
play upon the ignorance of the many. Let the Professor ponder over 
it before he is put to further task. Is he not guilty of giving a false 
prop m the hand of the cuniung adverse cntic of the Qur-dn. The 
writmgs of Dr. Mmgana may disappear, but his name will be used 
as an authority for such an unauthorized remark. Is he authonsed 
to use the words high antiquity when Dr. Mmgana himself thinks 
otherwise ? 
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shadow of a one-tenth part of what they will read in these 
pages concerning the Holy Prophet. 

I am not the first writer to discuss this subject. The 
Arabian, the Persian, and the Indian scholars and divines 
have all, through the ages, dwelt with the proudest satisfac- 
tion on the graces and gifts of the Holy Prophet.* I have 

> The same may be said of many Europeans. 1 will cite, by way 
of example, Dr Gustave Weil (Germany) and Mr. Poole Will Mr. 
Cash examme for himself and see if they also have pamted Muhammad 
in Christian colours? It is well to think this before making any 
assertion. Mr. Poole says . — 

“There is something so tender and womanly, and withal so heroic, 
about the man, that one is m peril of hndmg the judgment uncon- 
sciously blmded by the feeling of reverence and well-nigh love that 
such a nature mspires He who, standmg alone braved for years the 
hatred of his people, is the same who was never the first to withdraw 
his hand from another's clasp ; the beloved of children, who never 
passed a group of httle ones without a smile from his wonderful eyes 
and a kmd word for them, soundmg all the kmder m that sweet-toned 
voice The frank friendship, the noble generosity, the dauntless 
courage and hope of the man, all tend to melt cnticism mto admiration. 

“ He was an enthusiast m that noblest sense when enthusiasm 
becomes the salt of the earth, the one thing that keeps men from 
rottmg whilst they live Enthusiasm is often used despitefully, 
because it is joined to an unworthy cause, or falls upon barren ground 
and bears no fruit So was it not with Mohammed He was an 
enthusiast when enthusiasm was the one thing needed to set the world 
aflame, and his enthusiasm was noble for a noble cause He was one 
of those happy few who have attamed the supreme joy of makmg 
one great truth their very life-sprmg He was the messenger of the 
one God ; and never to his life's end did he forget who he was, or the 
message which was the marrow of his bemg He brought his tidmgs 
to his people with a grand dignity sprung from the consciousness of 
his high office, together with a most sweet humility, whose roots lay 
m the knowledge of his own weakness.*' 

Dr. Weil sajrs : — 

“ Muhammad set a shining example to his people. His character 
was pure and stainless. His dress, his food, they were characterized by 
a rare simphcity. So unpretentious was he that he would receive from 
his companions no special mark of reverence, nor would he accept any 
service from his slave which he could do himself. Often and often was 
he seen in the market purchasing provisions ; often and often was he 
seen mending his clothes m his room, or milkmg a goat in his court- 
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only translated something from their work. One of them is 
Imam Ghazalee, whose genius, learning and piety have drawn 
tribute from European writers. But his works on the char- 
acter of Muhammad are in themselves culled from the 
writings of Bukhari, Muslim and other books of Sihah- 
Sittah — ^books the authenticity of which has never been called 
in question. 

There are numberless books on the life of the Holy Prophet, 
some of them written in the early days of Islam, and among 
these Books of Sirat^ and Maghazi* are conspicuous. Never- 
theless they should be put to the test of the Books of Hadith 
— ^the traditions of the Prophet — ^before they can be accepted 
as reliable on the subject. Hafiz Zainuddin, a well-known 
" traditionist,” very rightly remarks in his book, AUfiya-fis- 
syar : " The seeker should remember that books on the Sirat 
(biography) of Muhammad gather all kinds of traditions 
and sa3nngs, both those that are true and those which should 
be rejected.” The Sirat and Maghazi books were not over- 
carefully compiled, and many unreliable accounts, in the nature 
of fiction, crept into them. On the other hand, in the books 
of Hadith, we have the statements of about 13,000 persons — 
who had spoken with the Prophet and seen him — ^that have 
been written down and passed on to us. “ In order, then, to 
ascertain whether a certain narrator of a certain tradition is 
trustworthy, we consult a special brandi of Arabic literature 
known as Asma-ur-Rijal — ^that is to say, the names of those 
who have either spoken to or seen the Prophet. In these 
books are preserved the accounts of the lives of the persons 

yard. He was accessible to all and at all times. He visited the sick 
and was full of sympathy for all. Unhmited was his benevolence and 
generosity, and so was his anxious care for the welfare of the com- 
munity. Despite innumerable presents which from all quarters 
unceasingly poured in for him, he left very httle behmd, and even that 
he regarded as state property." 

* Biography. > Campaigns. 
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who are narrators of traditions, and it is from these books 
that we learn whether sudi should be accepted or rejected. 
Thousands of ' traditionists ’ spent their whole lives in 
preparing this branch of knowledge. They took long journeys 
to meet and interview the persons who could relate any events 
of the life of Muhammad. They met them and inquired 
about them ; whether the narrator was a pious man ; what 
were his occupations; whether he had a good memory; 
whether he ws& of a superficial or deep character ; and if he 
proved to be in any way deficient, his evidence was rejected.” 
It was imder this system of sifting the truth that the books 
of Sihah Sittah — six reliable books of traditions — ^were pre- 
pared and became the basis of all other books on the life of 
the Prophet. 

The books of Maghazi, on the other hand, have not appealed 
to the Muslim Divines and ” traditionists,” and their writers 
have not been accepted as reliable. Among these writers, 
Wakidi and his Kdtib have been regarded, ' in the Muham- 
madan world, as the leasi trustworthy and most careless bio- 
graphers of Muhanunad. Of the former Ibn Khallican speaks 
thus : ” The traditions received from him (Wakidi) are con- 
sidered of feeble authority, and doubts have been expressed 
on the subject of his veracity ” (vol. iii, p. 62). Imam Shdfi'i 
— one of the four great Imams of the Muslim world — says 
that all the books of Wakidi are a load of lies, and other 
” traditionists ” say the same. But unfortunately Wakidi is 
the diief authority with some of those European writers, who 
approadi the subject with sinister motives and for obvious 
reasons. They can get such material in this fiction-writer's 
account of the Campaigns of Muhammad as, with little dis- 
tortion, will help them to malign the Holy Prophet. Last 
August some defamatory matter concerning the Holy Proidiet 
appeared in the daily Press. Professor Maigoliouth was 

> Life of MhUummad, by Syed Ameer Ali. 
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quoted by the writer as his authority, and the learned pro* 
lessor cited Wakidi as his authority. I asked him about it, 
and his reply was as I had anticipated. I, however, informed 
him that his choice had fallen upon a well-known liar. I 
hope that the learned professor will make amends in future. 
" The days are gone," as a writer in the Islamic Review (vol. 
xiii. No. 2) says, "when one could say a thing in some 
comer of the world and nobody would raise a voice of protest. 
To-day the world is one ‘ ear.' " 

Before I conclude I must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Mr. Abdul Majid, M.A., of the Muslim Mission, Woking, and 
Mr. Abdul Khdlique Khan, B.A., M.R.A.S.(Lond.), Bohra 
Muslim Missionary, for the service they have rendered in 
translating some of the Hadiihs from the original text and 
in reading proofs of the book. May God bless them for their 
valuable assistance. 

I am also grateful to those Muslim brethren who 
responded to my call and came forward with pecuniary 
help and enabled me to bring this book within the easy 
reach of those interested in our literature. Among them I 
would make particular mention of Her Highness the Begum 
Sahibah of Bhopeil, to whom I am indebted in very many 
ways in the conduct of the Muslim Mission in my hands, 
and of Dr. Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, the late Home 
Member of the Viceregal Council, India, and Barrister-at-Law 
at Lahore. He has enabled me to send several hundred 
copies of this book as a gift to various libraries in the West. 

KHWAJA KAMAL-UD-DIN 

The Mosqub, 

Woking. 

Deeember i. 1925. 
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PEN PORTRAIT OF THE HOLY 
PROPHET 

(HULYAH MUBARAK) 

Instead of the photographic portrait of the Prophet, I 
herewith give a pen portrait of the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad as I find in Bukhari,^ the well-authenticated 
book of the traditions of the Holy Prophet Muhammad : 

The Prophet’s size was neither too long nor too small or 
dwarfish. When he walked by himself, people said he was 
short-statured, whereas when he walked with another he 
seemed taller than him. He would say that the medium 
height was the best. 

His complexion was white without being wheat-coloured 
or too white — ^the colour that is pure white is free from 
every mixture of yellow, red or any other colour. 

Some have described him as bemg ruddy, and for the sake 
of coincidence have said that the organs exposed to the air 
and sun, such as the face, the neck and the ears, were reddish, 
and the parts covered with clothes were pure white. His hair 
was curly and not entirely hanging down, and neither too 
bushy nor shaggy. When he combed them, there was in them 
a wavy appearance, and they say his hair flowed down to his 
shoulder, and they often say it reached the lobes of his ears. 
He sometimes parted them into two locks, one on each side 
of the ear ; sometimes he would comb his hair above his ears 
so that his neck could be seen there. In his beard and head 
there were only seventeen grey hairs, and never more than 

• Also in Tumizi's Shamdil, Ibn-i-Hanbal's Musnad, Muslim. 
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that. His face was more beautiful than that of others ; ht 
who described his face always compared it with the full moon. 
And because his skin was fair, his anger and cheer could be 
discerned from his countenance. And the people said of him 
that he was as described by his friend Siddiq-i-Akbar in the 
couplet below : — 

As there is no darkness in moonht nig^t. 

So IS Mustafa, the well-wisher, bright. 

The forehead of the Prophet was wide and the eyebrows 
thin and full, and between the eyebrows there was a silvery 
lustre. The eyes of the Prophet were large and expanded, 
deep and dark with a tint of redness ; his eyelashes were long 
and so thick that they looked as if they were about to meet. 
His nose was proportionately sloping lengthwise, and his teeth 
were a little interspaced, and when he laughed their brilliancy 
rivalled that of the lightning. His lips were beautiful and 
fascinating. His cheeks were not light, but hard. His face 
was neither elongated nor circuleir, but roundish. His beard 
was thick, and he would not get it trimmed, but allowed it to 
grow, though he had his moustache cropped. The neck of 
the Prophet was more beautiful than that of others ; it was 
neither long nor short. The part of it exposed to the sun and 
air looked like an um of silver besmeared with gold. His 
breast, free from all malice, was broad ; the flesh of none of 
its parts seemed prominent above that of the others. It was 
even and transparent and smooth. From the thorax to the 
navel there was a thin line of hair, and there were no hairs 
besides. Both the shoulders of the Prophet were broad and 
thickly overgrown with hair; his shoulders, ankles and 
armpits were fleshy ; and his back was broad, and near his 
light shoulder-blade was a mark like a seal, and in it there 
was a black mole, somewhat yellowirii, round which there was 
some thick hair. Both his hands and arms were fleriiy, his 
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wrists long and his palms broad, and his hands and feet broad 
and expanded. His fingers were as if they were phalanges 
of silver. His palm was soft like velvet, and full of scent like 
that of a perfumer. His thighs and calves of the legs were 
fleshy. His body was moderately stout, though in his old 
age his flesh was as muscular and sinewy as if he were newly 
bom. His gait was firm, his step steadfast. In walking he 
leaned forward and put his steps close to each other. He 
would say that, compared with the others, he was more like 
Adam, and that in his morals and constitution he resembled 
his father Abraham. 




CHAPTER I 


GOD-INCARNATES AS HUMAN 
IDEALS 

The war has left the world the wiser in many ways ; for 
Armageddon brought in close contact with each other men 
of different races and widely divergent creeds. Those who 
had erstwhile divided the world into the two great opposing 
camps — ^the Christian and the Heathen — ^had their eyes 
opened so that they were able to perceive and appreciate 
excellencdb and beauties in faiths other than their own. 
The religious horizon in the West was widened ; and thoughts 
which for many years past had been mute occupants of the 
minds of the more thinking section of educated humanity, 
began at last to find expression. A new religious conscious- 
ness has dawned upon the Western mind and the religious 
views have undergone a tremendous revolution, and that in 
a manner which may best be described as almost precipitate ; 
the work of centuries has been accomplished in a few years. 
'* Church repels ” * and “ the empty pews and vacant benches ” 
are the salient features respectively, to-day, of ecclesiastical 
economy and of public worship. It indicates the tendencies 
of the modem mind. The laity would have “ the teachings 
of Christ stripped of dogmas that others have put on them ” * 
and Christianity shorn " of doctrines that were to serve a 
special purpose but now serve none." 3 It was to popularize 
> Arehbislu^ of York. * Hug^ Walpole. 3 Rebecca West. 
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the faith with the Pagan world that the dogma of " God 
Incarnate, with the other Mystery tenets in its train,” was 
incorporated into the simple faith of Jesus. The borrowed 
colours, though, remained deep and thick enough for centuries 
to conceal the real faith, have, however, become threadbare and 
no longer in demand. The beautiful of yesterday has become 
the odious of to-day. The Church’s house, as it were, needed 
setting in order, and the Modernists of the Anglican Com- 
mimion have set themselves boldly to the task. But they 
do not seem greatly to have perturbed the mind of the general 
pubUc. Within nine years the superstructure of eighteen 
centuries has been demolished, and yet the ” average 
Christian ” continues to go about his daily tasks, serene and 
tmdismayed. The Suffering God is no longer an ideal in the 
estimate of the thinking laity. The Crucified Deity is to them 
an old myth ; well enough for a child's imagination or for 
those who seek to shift such of the irksome burdens of the 
world as have fallen to their lot on to the shoulders of others. 
But for the rest, the Pauline story of the Angered God and 
His appeasement through vicarious sacrifice is only " an 
infiltration of the mystery cult.” 

The ancient world was not without her gods incarnate. 
The suffering deity appeared as " Redeemer and Mediator 
between man and God ” in various parts of the world, at 
different times and in diverse shapes. He was Mithra of the 
Persian and the Baal of the Babylonians. If in Phrygia he was 
Attis, he was Adonis in Syria. He was Bacchus in Greece 
and Horns in Egypt. Apollo was the same to Constantine, 
who had only to place Christ on the pedestal of divinity recently 
vacated by ApoUo, to ensure the successful furtherance of 
his far-reaching political schemes. 

All these ” beloved Sons ” of Grt)d were bom, so the myth 
goes, from the virgin womb on or about the 25th of December. 
They all brought the grace of the blood to mankind ; they 
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all died to save man from eternal perdition, and their death, 
in each case, occurred on Friday before Easter Sunday ; they 
were buried, but rose from the dead after two days; they 
founded Communions of Saints into which disciples were 
received by Baptism ; they were commemorated by £uchar> 
istic feasts. But to-day the world knows that these were 
mere mythical conceptions of the sun-worship cult which 
crept into the faith of Jesus afterwards.* 

It is a misnomer to call such doctrines “ theology.” They 
were the devil’s work, in the opinion of Tertullian * and Justin 
Martyr.* It is, however, immaterial whether the Arch-fiend 
anticipated the Church in mimicking its rites, as Justin 
says, or whether the Church incorporated such doctrines from 
Paganism ; they are the work of Antichrist — ^whether Anti- 
christ be the devil or man, seeing that they are contrary to 
the very spirit of Jesus, who demands of every person that he 
should bear his own cross. ” No heathen tribe had ever con- 
ceived so grotesque an idea,” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle remarks 
in a recent article called ” My Religion,” " involving, as it 

* See Sources of Chrtstumity, by the author. 

> “ The Devil, whose business is to prevent the truth, mimicks the 
exact circumstances of the Divine Sacraments m the Mysteries of Idols. 
He himself baptises some, that is to say, his behevers and followers ; 
he promises forgiveness of sins from the sacred fount, and thereby 
initiates them into the rehgion of Mithra. Thus he marks the foreheads 
of his own soldiers, thus he celebrates the oblation of bread ; he brings 
in the symbol of resurrection, and wins the crown with the sword. 
He limits his chief pnest to a single marriage, he even has his vugins 
and ascetics " (Owr Sun-God, p. 179). Itahcs are mme. 

s “ The apostles, in the commentaries written by themselves which 
we call Gospels, have delivered down to us how that Jesus thus com- 
manded them : * He havmg taken bread, after that He had given 
thanks, said : Do this in commemoration of Me ; this is My body ; 
also having taken the cup and returned thanks. He said : This is 
My blood, and delivered it unto th«n alone ’ ; which things the evil 
spirit have taught to be done out of memory in the mysteries and 
ministrations of Mithra. . . . For that bread and a cup of water are 
placed with certain incantations in the mystic rites of one who is 
being in iti ated, yon either know or can learn ** (Justin Martyr, 
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does, the assumption that man was bom with a hereditaiy 
stain upon him, that this stain for which he was not personally 
responsible had to be atoned for, and that the Creator of all 
things was compelled to make a blood sacrifice of His 
own innocent son in order to neutralize this mysterious 
curse.” * 

Jesus has begun to stand again as a man — ^neither as God 
nor as His son — ^in the estimate of the thinking minds in the 
West, and the Modernist is merely formulating progressive 
opinion in general. He is a true messenger of God, and one 
of the Muslim Prophets. He may or may not be an Ideal 
Prophet, but he is decidedly a sublime character ; all gentle- 
ness, selflessness and humility ; distressed with human 
troubles, but facing all temptations in manly wise ; humble 
in station, but courageous enough to expose hypocrisy in the 
higher ranks of society ; insulted and persecuted, yet bearing 
it with meekness and patience ; serving his friends and pray- 
ing for his enemies ; working wonders, yet never taking pride 
over them ; ascribing them always to " the finger of God,” » 
and even admitting other’s ability to do the same ; ever frank 
to admit his shortcomings ; a true Prophet of his time who 
realized the social canker eating the heart and poisoning the 
life-blood of his people, and came with a remedy. Like 
Socrates and other martyrs to truth, he lived and died 
m the service of religion. Though somewhat exclusive 
in his sympathies, seeing that they were primarily for 
Jerusalem and her children. ” The tears he shed over his 
people may be estimated as the purest indication of his 
humanity.” 

What a noble and uplifting character in many ways! 
But if we take him as God his very achievements soil the 
Divine glory and, if anything, detract from the Divine dignity ; 
all the grandeur, beauty and sublimity dwarf into nothing. 

* Daify Express, September izth. * Luke zi. zo. 
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What a poor show and a pitiable exhibition of Divine attri- 
butes. God, and yet led by the devil, and persecuted by the 
wicked, and insulted and tortured by the most despicable 
amongst his own creatures. A helpless being before his 
enemies ; though able to overcome death and thus to thwart 
the schemes of his persecutors through his resurrection, 
yet even then concealing and disguising himself that he 
may not be put to death again ; working the greatest miracle 
in the world — ^if he rose from the dead — yet concealing it 
from those most in need of it ; afraid to taste the cup of 
affliction, but forced to drink it to the very dregs ; planning 
a novel and a curious scheme to save humanity from the evil 
consequences of His own previous work,* yet failing in courage 
to face the hardships incident to its fulfilment ; showing 
ordinary human weakness in turning to a tree when pressed 
with hunger, though it was not the time of fruit-bearing — 
thus indicating not only lack of omniscience but lack of 
ordinary human common sense, and then becoming emraged 
with an inanimate object (the tree) when baffled in his attempt 
— ^we also do much the same sort of thing when we kick a 
door which is not opened to us quickly enough — and, last of 
all, ignoring all those stem faculties with which he himself 
had invested humanity and preaching from the Motmt a 
Sermon of an, humanly speaking, impracticable morality. 
There is nothing in the actions or words of the man Jesus 
to indicate that the God of nature and God of conscience 
had appeared in human flesh in the fullness of time, as the 

> The doctrine of the Atonement is, to me, as irrelevant. That a 
father should invent the laws of a game knowmg that they must be 
broken, force people to play it, sentence the players to punishment 
for breaking them, and accept the agony of his son as a substitute for 
the punishment, was credible enough to people who bdieved that 
bate might be Ihe ultimate law of life.* 

• Rebecca West. 
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Bi^op of London Even His miracles on the earth, if 

He be God, dwindle into nothing whoi compared with His 
own work as Creator of the Universe. His mirades, as those 
of a Prophet, however, cannot astonish any student of the 
Bible. The other Hebrew prophets cured diseases, raised 
the dead, divided the sea, commanded the Sun and the Moon 
to stand still, and ascended to Heaven accompanied by a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire, and the metaphorical style 
of the Hebrews might well ascribe to a saint and martyr 
the figurative title of Son of God.” » 

Jesus, as portrayed in the Bible, if God, is not a good 
conception of Grodhood. Ramchandra and Krishna, the 
gods of the Hindus, show more glory and grandeur befitting 
their claims. 

These two last-named claimants of Godhood, as their 
votaries would make them appear, have, however, never 
invited our serious consideration. They may or may not be 
gods, but, even if they be gods, they are of no help to us as 
such. They can neither be our ideals nor our models; for 
our ideals and aspirations are of necessity those of men. We 
can only follow one who is a man of like fashion with our- 
selves, whose powers, whether of mind or body, are no greater 
and no less than can be found in ourselves. Nothing can be 
a stronger incentive to us for following a teacher than our 
belief that his nature and ours are, in effect, one and the 
same. A lion or an elephant may, as circumstances dictate, 
excite in us wonder, admiration and terror ; but we do not 
take lions or elephants as our ideals, because, however greatly 
we might desire to become lions or elephants, we know full 
well that such consummation is out of our power. Similarly, 
we are incapable of becoming God ; we cannot go beyond the 
limits of our humanity. Where then arises the necessity of 
having a God-in-man placed befmre us as our ideal ? The 
> D8t(y Express, September 15, X923. * Gibbon. 
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whole scheme, if any, would seem to be irrelevant. The 
Qur-im expounds this truth in these words : 

And nothing prevented people from beheving when the guidance 
came to them except that they said : What I has Allah raised up a 
mmrtal to be an apostle ? 

Say: Had there been in the earth : Angels walkmg alone as settlers; 
We would certainly have sent down to them from the heaven an angel 
as an apostle.' 

An angel-apostle from God could only come to angds. 
Equipped, as he needs must be, with faculties essentially 
different from ours, he could not be an ideal for us, much 
less a God incarnate. We have been made after the image 
of God; we have somewhat of the Divine flame in us, 
but our soul is but only a tiny fragment of the Divine 
Soul, and that hampered and often hidden by the low passions 
out of which it must be evolved. We need a teacher and a 
master who has the same advantages and disadvantages as 
we ; he must be an evolved soul, but from the very same 
stuff which now impedes our course of progress. He must 
have the same inclinations as ours, but with the power to 
control them. Though I read nothing of Jesus in the whole 
Evangelical record which could not be said of certain of his 
fellow-men, yet he is essentially human. He is worthy of 
being received as a model for our conduct— else why, in Islam, 
do we rank him next to the Holy Prophet ? But I say it 
again that if Jesus is God, his utility to us as a pattern of 
humanity is nil ; seeing that nothing can make us God. We 
are men, with the ideals and aspirations of men; we can 
follow one who, like the Prophet of Arabia, says to us : "I 
am only a man like imto you.” * That is a great gospel for 
humanity. It brings the true ideal before us and opens up 
a splendid vista of shining hopes and glorious possibilities. 
Here is the greatest and the best of men,3 the man who brought 

> Holy Qur-kn, xvii. 94, 95. > Ibtd., xviii. no. s See ch. ii. 
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to perfect expression the best of that of which human nature 
is capable, and he says to us, *' I am only a man like imto 
you.” We may not reach the top of the ladder whereon he 
stands, but his thundering words dispel all doubts as to the 
capacity inherent in us and open a gateway to hope and 
success. He assures one that he and I are, as regards power 
and capabilities, alike, and this it is that compels me to follow 
him. No God incarnate can ask, or expect, any person to 
follow in His footsteps. If we are capable of following Him, 
then He is in His power and capabilities our equal, and every 
unit of erring humanity is as much the Son of God as He ; 
but, of course, only in the figurative sense. If, however. He 
possesses within Him Godhood, and which is not and cannot 
be in us. He cannot say to us, as Muhammad says in the words 
of the Qur-4n, ” Follow me, God will love you and suppress 
your evil propensities.” * A God Incarnate is as a pattern 
for hmnanity hopeless. How can He be an ideal to us when 
there is no affinity of powers and capabilities between Him 
and other men ? ” The ideal is to be attained by selecting 
and assembling in one whole the beauties and perfections 
which are usually seen in difterent individuals, excluding 
ever 3 rthing defective or unseemly, so as to form a type or 
model of the species.” » A God incarnate does not belong to 
our species, there being something in Him to differentiate 
Him from us, and cannot consequently stand before us as a 
type of perfection, of beauty or of excellence. 

Sermon and Sacrament. 

The series of articles on ” My Religion ” in the Daily 
Express has done an immense amount of good. It has cleared 
the ground, and beliefs of the layman have at last found 

> Holy Qur-an, liii. 30. 

a Flmiing. Webster's New liOemational Diehomry, 
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repression. In fact the period of God-incamates is over, 
and that Christianity has proved the last chapter in 
the history of the Mystery cults. It gave, as it were, 
the summary of all pagan beliefs and rites, but it is 
now coming to its conclusion. The world before Jesus, as 
I wrote in the Sources of Christianity, was not without her 
Christs. He was the last of the series under the Church dogma. 
If the Religion of Sermon — God raising Prophets to reveal 
His min d to the people through sermons, and the people 
acting upon them — ^has, from the very beginning, been the 
religion of a large portion of humanity, it is equally true the 
Religion of Sacrament and Baptism has not been less attractive 
to others. Nay, the latter in olden days has claimed a wider 
allegiance from humanity than the former, and this for obvious 
reasons. It is more mystic than the other, and consequently 
more appealing to the child in man. The magic in it, that 
it will secure us all that is necessary without much trouble 
and that it will save us from facing the brunt of life — “ Has 
not Christ washed off my sin through his blood " — a happy 
slogan to induce us to throw our irksome burden on to the 
shoulders of others — ^must be more inviting. But the world 
has become wiser, and the days of charm and magic are over. 
The best and most eloquent testimony to this fact comes 
from the empty pews and vacant benches of the churches. 
Had the laity, in general, any belief in the efficacy of the 
Sacrament, the Archbishop of Canterbury would have had no 
occasion to bewail the shortcomings of the clergy. There 
would have been no necessity for them to keep pace with the 
time and prepare suitable sermons, if Sacrament were believed 
to be sufficiently efficacious, as the old belief went. But the 
Sacrament has lost its charm, and hundreds of thousands of 
Christians spend their Sabbaths in motoring, golf, lawn tennis, 
going to concerts, kinema ^ows, even dancing. Even those 
who seriously wish to devote the Sabbath to heart-searching 
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and wor^p do not want to hear the message from the pro- 
fessional spiritual leaders. They go to places of worship 
where the administration of the Holy Communion has been 
utterly dispensed with and the sermon takes precedence of 
the Sacrament. The responsible authorities in the Church, 
too, have become alive to the situation. Dr. Barnes indirectly 
but cautiously, and therefore partially, traces the Sacramental 
institution as an infiltration of a heathen cult. His remark 
acts as a feeler. It no doubt arouses some opposition from 
the English Church Union, and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
attention has also been drawn to it, but the generality of the 
Christian conscience remains unperturbed ; so much so, that 
the Primate would not take notice of Dr. Barnes’s remark 
in his address to the Church Congress held last month ; he 
would only exhort the clergy to bum the midnight oil and 
come to the pulpit with better sermons. But what the Primate 
forgets is this, that if the Sacrament is still the pivot on which 
the Church religion hinges, the sermon must retire to the back- 
groimd. The truth, however, has dawned upon the Church 
authorities, and the days of the Religion of Sacraments are 
numbered, and with it the days of God-incamates in the 
West. There is a silver lining edging the clouds that have 
been en^ouding the simple faith of Jesus, since the Pauline 
iimovations. The Sacrament was a Pagan nte, and the Church 
sanctified it. Many of the ceremonies and tenets long accepted 
by the Church have been found wrong, and rejected. Besides, 
the Sacrament did not come from Jesus ; it does not disclose 
his mind. It is the sermon that does so, and must take pre- 
cedence of the other. The matter is being sifted, and it will 
not be long before a conclusion is arrived at. The Lord’s 
Supper is only a memorial of a certain event in the life of the 
Master, and ^ould be revered as such. But it should be 
divested of the magical effect it possesses in the popular beli^. 
People ^uld tmderstand that they can be at one with the 
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Master only by following him in thought and deed. Their 
participation in the Eudiaiistic meals or the baptismal rites 
can have nothing to do with their salvation. It has also been 
argued in this connection that St. Paul, the first witness of 
Christianity, had not much faith in the Sacramental meals 
and rites. It seems to be so. He does not make mention of 
it in his writings ; nay, he seems to be averse to it. “ I thank 
God that I baptized none of you” are his words. They 
enable us to understand his mind on the subject. His own 
relation with Jesus was not through baptism but through 
a call. 

I need not here go into the detail of the discussion that 
has arisen as to the necessity or otherwise of the Sacrament 
in the Christian world. It is, after all, a piece of superstition, 
and can no longer receive countenance from reason and culture 
when these are once aroused to consider the matter. Sermon 
is getting now the better of Sacrament. Precept is driving 
Magic from the field. Words of Wisdom are superseding rituals 
of charm. In every other department of human activities 
are found the same. It is the formula, and not the charm, 
which one should seek after if he cares for worldly success, 
and why should it be otherwise in religion ? Islam, among 
religions, was the first to enunciate this principle, and Muham- 
mad was the first Prophet to lay special stress on it. The 
world had its Sacraments everywhere, alike both in the nature 
of the ceremony and of the event conunemorated — ^the oblation 
of the bread, the holy-water, baptism, etc., were all the same.* 
As a Redeemer through blood, Jesus may now seem a solitary 
entity. But he was not so at the time when he was deified. 
Besides those I alluded to before, there were ” parcels of 
Sons,” to quote Justin Martyr, bom of a virgin womb, with 
the same story as that of Christ. In the Mystery cult Jesus 
has no superiority. As a deity he is one of the sons of gods 

* See Sources of Christianity, by the Author. 
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in mythology. Justin Martyr saw this and felt it. Justin 
had to resort to a curious explanation when he was put to 
task by the then Emperor of Rome on this point. His 
Apologia was written by way of explaining the riddle. 

These have now, however, become things of the past in 
Eastern countries. The East regards Redeemers as m}rthical 
conceptions, and the West is bound to treat this portion of 
Christianity as an incorporation from Paganism. It will not 
take much time to do it ; but the sooner it becomes an 
accomplished fact the better for the prospects of cordial 
relation between the various races of mankind. The East 
was earlier in realizing the truth and consigning the Mystery 
cult to oblivion as a piece of superstition. The West must 
now follow the East. It has done before. The light has 
always come from the East. With this we dismiss the idea 
of God-Incamate as irrelevant and unnecessary for our 
advancement on any human plane. 
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THE PROPHETS OF GOD AS IDEALS 

It is a good sign that the Sennon is getting the better of the 
Sacrament. It will lead to universalism. No religion in 
the world is without its sermons. Morality, after all, is 
a common property. Most of the Sermon on the Mount is 
a re-echo of the past. Buddha and others before Jesus gave 
similar precepts to the world ; many of the parables of Jesus 
were only renderings of the parables in Buddhistic literature. 
Jesus, as I believe, did not owe his enlightenment to Buddhistic 
lore; all his knowledge came directly from God. This new 
development of religious thought in the West will create 
harmony among religions, for a closer study will enable people 
to appreciate the Qur-inic truth that no nation was left 
without a Divine message and that all the great religions of 
the world came from God and brought the same message, 
and that Jesus was one of the Prophets of God. The pedlars 
in religion — ^and there are so many in the West — ^will have to 
take themselves and their absurdities from God’s earth. A 
new race of evangelists will appear with minds too elevated 
to pick holes in others. They will go more after the tenets 
than after the Teacher. They will respect the Master through 
his precepts; and in whichever religion they find the 
same or a parallel to their tenets, they will not suspect 
phigiarism, but will accept it as a proof of Divine revelation 
in that religion. That will be the day for the Glory of God 
and of Islam. Islam has already created that psychology 
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among its adherents.* A Muslim must believe in the Divine 
origin of every great religion. He must believe that Prophets 
were given to every nation and that all the Prophets of God 
were entitled to equal respect, and he must not make any 
distinctions between them. The position is logically tenable 
as well. We are composed of body and soul. Both should be 
equally nourished by our Creator. If in His physical dis- 
pensation to minister to our ph}rsical needs He has made no 
difierence between man and man, shall He then be partial in 
His spiritual Providence ? If His message through Jesus could 
not reach the four comers of the world — even now there are 
millions whom it has not reached — would the Sustainer of all 
the human race suffer those waiting multitudes to starve for 
lack of spiritual food ? No. He sends His message to them 
through other Divine messengers ; and this it is that explains 
the existence of so many religions in the world. These 
Messengers from Above broi^ht Divine lore and illuminated 
the world. They were the teachers, and the models for the 
practice of the tenets they inculcated in their people, under 
Divine guidance. But their contemporaries did not keep full 
records of the words and deeds of these masters. Whatever 
has come down has been merely hearsay, giving such ample 
occasion for adulteration that within the space of a century 
each religion had suffered in its purity. Coming generations 
were given a religion which was never taught by the Master, 
and in the case of Christianity, I may say, not even imagined 
by the Founder. This paucity of contemporary records of 
the various Teachers has led to a further difficulty. None of 
the old religions possess enough material to meet the needs 
of the day, and the world in general has been left to its own 
judgment on many vital matters of life. Christianity is a case 
in point ; if we leave aside the mystical side of the creed, the 
sermons and other utterances of Jesus do not come up to our 

> See Onr-in, iL 136. 
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demands. His teachings, as recorded, give a general outline 
of a religion of Love and Kindliness, and that again in an 
idealistic way, that hardly suits the practical side of life; 
and this is not all, as Arnold Bennett rightly says. The ideals 
of Jesus tend, rather more than less, to influence the individual 
towards the life of a recluse. They do not fit in with social 
or national life. They have no bearing on international 
relations. There is, moreover, a sort of discrepancy between 
the various utterances of Jesus and his recorded actions which 
does not help us in understanding his precepts. They in a 
way are contrary to his own teadiings. The root of all is that 
his disciples or other contemporaries did not leave us an 
adequate record of his life. Such has been the case with the 
other Prophets of God. “ Unlike * all other Prophets, 
whose proper likeness is concealed from us in a mist of 
reverence, Muhammad is a clear historic character, the 
numberless details of whose conduct and demeanour are 
recorded for us by his own contemporaries.” Muhammad 
is the only Prophet who may be called historic in the 
true sense of the word. From his childhood to his death, 
most of his life — ^and especially the period of his ministry 
as a Prophet — ^is on record. I know more of him 
than I know of my own parents in many respects ; and 
is it not a wonderful thing that, with all our knowledge 
of him, he commands our respect and admiration ? I cannot 
say what would be our estimate of others had we known more 
of them. The lives of other Prophets are enshrouded in 
mystery and myth ; we know very little of their daily life, 
they speak like oracles ; and are tolerable only when con- 
sidered as subjects of fiction ; but Muhammad is more definitely 
historic than any personality in history. It is indeed wonder- 
ful how little his detractors find to use against him in all 
this mass of evidence. 


I Mannaduke FickthaU. 
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Herein lies the superiority of the Holy Prophet, and for 
this, among many other things, we accept him as the Ideal 
Prophet. The record of his words and deeds is complete, and 
his precepts and examples stand in complementary relation 
to each other, as if every need of the human soul has been 
anticipated and every contingency of human existence pro- 
vided for in the mirror of his life. As a Muslim I cannot say 
that other Prophets of God did not perfect their mission. I 
only say that we find very little in their record to help us. 
They must have done that for which they were sent ; but 
their historians have not been faithful. In the matter of this 
dearth of record of the world’s Prophets, I am constrained 
to remark that had it not been for Muhammad we should not 
be able to appreciate the Divine institution of Prophethood. 
If a Prophet comes only to read homilies on morality, 
while he himself in his life does nothing to raise humanity, 
but simply reiterates in a different accent the lesson taught 
by others before him, I fail to understand the necessity of his 
Divine Mission. We can learn the same from those who did 
not claim to have been raised up by God. 

There is an ancient Indian book in Sanskrit literature 
called Panchi-Tantar — " Words of Wisdom from Birds.” The 
book gives hints for good government and good citizenship. 
It used to be an essential part of the course prescribed for the 
training of princes and the children of rulers in the East. All 
questions of morality, ethics, and polity have been lucidly 
discussed in the book ; but everything purports to come 
from the mouths of birds and other dumb creatures. A 
pigeon gives us a lesson how ” a friend in need is a friend 
indeed,” and illustrates the dictum by his personal experience 
of his friend, a mouse. An owl teaches us stratagems of war ; 
a crow drives home to us a piece of wisdom, namely, that we 
should not be deceived by our enemy’s apparent insignificance, 
tdling how a lion, for example, was lured to a snare by a fox. 
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Another lesson — that a stupid friend is more dangerous than 
a wise enemy — ^is taught by reference to the story of a monkey 
who used to be on the watch when his master was asleep. 
One day some flies were disturbing the sleep of the master; 
the monkey killed him when trying to remove the flies with a 
sword. An interesting book of wisdom, no doubt ; but the 
modem mind scarcely believes in its utility, seeing that it 
lacks reality and lifelike colours. We cannot be guided by 
precepts which were never put into action by their own 
teachers. That is a sotmd principle, and one that should 
guide us when selecting our teacher and guide. His actions, 
rather than his words, should entitle him to our allegiance. 
In fact, an ethical aphorism written on a urall is as good as 
in the mouth of a teacher, if he has never been able to put it 
into practice. 

But few act upon this principle, especially in matters of 
religion. We find any amount of stories of honulies and moral 
lessons in sacred books. But they are not sufliciently effective, 
if they are not translated into actions by the teachers. They 
may even mislead us, since we do not know how to act upon 
them, if the actions of the teacher are wanting to enlighten 
us on the subject. Our own ingenuity, then, comes to work, 
and we do what was perhaps never intended by the teacher. 
For example, every student of the Gospels knows that there 
are hopeless contradictions in the teaching of Jesus as 
to the use of the sword. Had there been some actions of 
Jesus to explain his precepts, the history of Christendom 
would have been difierent. The pulpit, on the other side, 
has always been subservient to statecraft. The clergy 
further the ends of the State rather than guard the conscience 
of the people. They read homilies of war when the State 
wants war, as did the Bishop of London in 1918 at the 
Marble Arch, but they lay special stress on the Sermon 
on the Mount when the time has come for the sword to return 
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to its scabbard. Humility, meekness, forgiveness, and non- 
resistance to evil are some of the claimed ethics of Christianity, 
but her history discloses quite a different chapter. There we 
find heartless, sanguinary persecution of others, want of 
charity and lack of kindliness. Had there been actions of the 
Master translating his precepts, the love of his followers for him 
would at least have actuated them to follow his actions. 

It idiould not be forgotten that a potentiality is no proof 
of actuality. Even negative virtues, especially in teachers of 
morality, are no virtues at all. They cost them nothing; 
neither are they of any assistance to those who need practical 
illustrations of moral lessons. We may read to others homilies 
of forgiveness and sermons of meekness, but lip-teaching in 
itself furnishes no proof that we possess the morals we teach to 
others. Words converted into actions alone can ^ow that 
we possess moral virtues. Moreover, how can we teach 
others what we have not experienced ourselves ? A man 
must face the hardest trials of life, like Jesus and Muhammad, 
before he attempts to teach others a lesson of patience and 
forbearance. Jesus, however, could not find the proper 
occasions necessary to mould various other moralities mto 
practical shape like Muhammad. 

Again, we may become struck with the idealistic 
beauty of some of the teachings of a Prophet ; we may 
admire them, but our sentimentality ^ould not influence 
us in accepting them as verities of life, we may only 
respect them as sacred relics of the past. In this respect 
we make another mistake when judging the character of 
a person. We accept words for actions. Virtues preached 
are often believed to be actually owned by their teachers. 
But it is a mistake. Practically every race has its own 
ethical literature in which we sometimes find roles of high 
morality worthy of a Prophet; but if the contents 
books could be accepted as an index of the moral diaracter 
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of their writers, our judgment on the moral side of Lord 
Verulam should be other than it is. A character, however 
highly divine its claims may be, riiould not be accredited 
with all the moral attributes which it inculcates in others>, 
unless it acts upon them itself. In the case of a Prophet 
the Muslim attitude is, however, different. If he accepts some 
person as a Prophet, he must as well believe that anything 
actually taught by the Prophet to others was either done or 
would have been done by him had occasion arisen. We are 
taught that all Prophets charged with the same mission and 
of the same calibre came to do the duty imposed upon them 
as such. “All people are a single nation, so Allah raised 
Prophets as bearers of God's news and as wamers, and He 
revealed with them the book with truth ” (Qur- 4 n, ii. 213). 
The English word " truth ” in the verse has " haqq ” as its 
Arabic equivalent in the or^;inal text. It means that the 
message that comes from Above for human guidance is a prac- 
ticable verity and not a dreamer's ideal; anjrthing of the 
latter sort, even if found in the record of a Prophet, is not 
from Gk>d and is a subsequent accretion. 

But almost all these Prophets have laboured rmder two 
disadvantages. First, they did not pass throu^ various 
vicissitudes of life, like Muhammad, and had not, therefore, 
the necessary occasions to give expression to the various phases 
of true humanity. Had they had such occarions, they would 
have done the same as a Prophet of God would do. For 
instance, much of our happiness depends upon the observance 
of true domestic morals. Jesus could have made an ideal 
husband if he had married, but he had no opportunity of 
doing so, and we cannot look to him as a guide in the matter. 
On the other hand, those who perhaps had such chances, and 
probably acquitted themselves well in the circumstances, 
have left us a very meagre record of their lives, and that record, 
again, is not the narration of the actual happenings of their 
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lives, but au account of the impression of those around them 
who wrote their history. They wrote what appealed to them. 
These two factors chiefly disappoint a seeker of light when 
he tries to find something helpful in the life of the various 
Prophets of the world. Muhammad is the only personality 
among the race of the Prophets whose record and experiences 
satisfy all that could be demanded of a Prophet. 

A few prayers and a few curses, or a few sermons and a 
few miracles, do not make up the whole furniture of a Prophet ; 
much more than this is needed to make a Prophet of a man. A 
Prophet comes to resuscitate humanity when death — omental, 
moral and spiritual death — ^has overtaken it ; he comes with 
high principles ; he acts upon them himself, and leads others to 
do likewise ; he thus brings reammation to his enviromnent. 
In a word, he comes to evolve humanity, a problem of a very 
complex nature. Humaixity has very many sides — physical, 
emotional, sentimental, social, moral, mental and spiritual. 
They all are mixed with each other ; they are complementary 
to each other for their existence and growth ; they serve each 
other reciprocally in performing their respective functions. 
We cannot neglect one for the benefit of another. For instance, 
we hear much said against our low passions. We are advised 
to crush them. But that would be unnatural. These passicms 
are in their evolutionary state; they are the bedrock of high 
morality, and germinate spirituality. A Prophet must have 
regard to them all. He must evolve a system that may bring 
every human instinct into proper play, and control evoy 
faculty in a way that may raise humanity and enable man 
to reflect Divine morality, as I said in these pages elsewhere.^ 

Elsewhere I have summed up some of the special and 
exclusive achievements of the Prophet Muhammad, and the 
ipiique service he rendered to humanity in such a capacity. 
His achievements are the achievemoits of a Prophet I do 

* See App. No. x. 
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not find them in the life of other Prophets, probably on account 
of the two causes mentioned above. But if we Muslims accept 
Muhammad as the Ideal Prophet, it is in his representative 
character as well. Every Prophet of God was an Ideal, and 
came as a model, to be imitated by the people he was raised 
up among, and he would be the same ideal to all coming 
generations, if we were in possession of his full record and 
if he had had the necessary opportunities for the display of 
various virtues which he was undoubtedly possessed but 
was unable to put into practice for want of an opportunity. 
But as things stand, we look only to Muhammad as such a 
Prophet. In him we find every requisite of a Prophet. He 
assembles in him all that was individually possessed by the 
other Prophets. He collects in him all that we want to see 
in a Prophet. “ Salawatullah Eleh wa ala aa’le hi” — ^The 
blessing of God be upon him and his followers. 

Under these circumstances the task of idealization is not 
so heavy. We avoid invidious comparison, if possible, but 
no occasion arises for it between the two, when we know 
everything of one and very little of the other. We Muslims 
believe that all of the Prophets came with the best of missions 
to humanity. They did their utmost to fulfil it ; they bore 
an ideal character — they were sinless, for how could they be 
otherwise, if they were the begotten sons of the Lord and 
walked humbly with Him ? as the Bible says. Were they 
not chosen by the Almighty to act as His mouthpiece ? It 
will involve a reflection on His Omniscience, if these ” Sons 
of God ” shall have proved imworthy of the choice, as Creed 
theology thinks ; but the scantiness of their record compds 
us to look to Arabia to find how far her noble son fulfilled 
the condition of the Ideal Prophet. We do not have to provide 
him with an individuality for the pmpose, because he possesses 
a towering personality as a man, and ipso facto invites attenticm 
— ^yes, as a man. This I say advisedly, and I admit that he 
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does not offer any competition whatsoever with God-Incarnate. 
He does not claim Godhood. But Jesus does not appear to be 
unique in his claim for divinity. He is not the only Son of God 
who came to give his blood to wash off human unrighteousness. 

In fact, he was tried as a seditious person, and many 
innocent people have been put to death for the same 
offence. Let Dr. Zwemer trumpet forth that Christianity is 
unique in supplying humanity with the proof of this peculiar 
phase of Divine Love — he simply ^ows his ignorance — ^but 
most probably he conceals facts, a proceeding of whidi he 
can hardly claim to be entirely innocent ; but he must know 
that paganism has produced several Sons of God, who were 
sent by the Father to give their lives to serve humanity. 
Bacchus was one of them, who said, for the first time, that 
he was the Alpha and Omega of the world, and the Redeemer 
of the human race. He was bom of a virgin on December 25th, 
and gave his life on the Friday before Easter Sunday, and 
rose on that memorable day. St. Paul and his progeny copied 
the whole drama of the Passion from them, and it is curious 
that the Qur-in disclosed the secret almost at the time when 
the imitation had become complete. 

To resume the subject, the idealization of a Prophet 
demands several things. First of all, we have to consider the 
natmre of the task laid on his shoulders, and then his person- 
ality — ^for this goes a long way towards idealizing a person ; 
then his character, which must possess an assemblage of all 
human virtues, so that he may act as a perfect pattern for 
others’ imitation. He must disclose unique perseverance and 
pertinacity and presence of mind in face of the hardest ordeals 
and trials of life. The Ideal Prophet must be an ideal teacher 
of principles necessary for human advancement, an Ideal 
Expounder, on lines comprehensible by every shade of culture, 
and then he must be an ideal exemplar, who lives after his 
own teaching ; for example is better than precept, and actions 
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speak loader than sennons. These considerations lead me 
to believe in his claim as being the Last of the Prophets. 

Let us consid^ the primary object for which the mantle 
of prophethood falls on the shoulders of a chosen one. He 
does not come for any personal aggrandizement, nor to become 
an object of worship, and to take the place of the Deity. He 
brings a message from God to man for man's guidance, and 
makes it clear through his actions. He receives precepts 
from Heaven and translates them into action through his 
own example. He is the first to obey the laws revealed to 
him from Above, and leads others to follow him in doing the 
same. Thus the words of God, and the actions of a Prophet 
by way of illustration, help others to pursue the path of 
guidance, and if they are preserved in their original integrity 
and transmitted to us in their genuine colours, there is no 
necessity for a new revelation or a new Prophet. But the 
fact was that vdiatever had come from God before Muhammad 
had seen corruption and human interpolation. The records 
of the lives of the pre-Islamic religious teachers themselves 
are enveloped in mystery ; as I have said before, we know 
very little of their lives. Hence the need of the Qur-dn and 
the Holy Prophet ; and if the Qur-in is )ust the same as it 
was in the da 3 rs of the Prophet, and the record of the acts and 
sayings of the Prophet Muhammad himself is without excep- 
tion complete, faithful and correct, do we need any other 
prophet, or any new revelation from God ? Hence the Qur-to 
is the last Book of God, and Muhammad is the last of the 
Prophets. The finality of the Law and guidance given in the 
last message of God, rather than the personality of the 
holy messenger, is what makes him the Ultimate Prophet. 
The Holy Qur-4n faithfully represents the will of the Most 
High, and contains everything necessary for our moral and 
spiritual requironents, a new revelation would be a useless 
r^tition. 
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Religion, after all, comes to pave the way from humanity 
to divinity, to raise man from the borders of animality to the 
predncts of divinity ; and finality of the Divine Revdation 
on this score is understandable. There may be many ways, 
some long, some crooked, between the two orders, but there 
must also be the shortest way. A straight line between any 
two given points is the shortest line. The Qur-dn gives the 
name of Strdi MustaHm to the religion it preaches, which 
literally means “ the straight way ” ; and if it is understand- 
able that the way shown through a Divine Revelation for 
human guidance should be the shortest, and the straight way 
caimot be improved upon, then the proposition that such and 
such a Prophet was revealed Sirit-i-MustaMm is tenable ; 
and hence the finality of the Revelation. The whole question 
turns on one consideration, whether the way preached by 
that Prophet was a straight one ; and this involves an assump- 
tion that his was the last word on the question. In this 
respect, I may safely say that Muhammad is the last Prophet. 
He stands ahead, centuries before. He is the Prophet of all 
time, and of people of all shades of culture and enhghtenment. 
To-day the world is coming to adopt the truths he preached 
in his own tipie. Let Dr. Besant give us the tidings that the 
fulness of time has arrived for the appearance of the Star of 
the East. Leave apart the consideration that prophets from 
the East have never been the prot^g^ of otho's in rdigious 
matters, nor have they been imda* the tutelage of others for 
religious instruction. Dr. Besant should point out any new 
truths which she thinks have not been preached before and 
^^ch will be preached by her prot6g^. Further, let me draw 
the attention of my readers to a chapter in this book entitled 
" The Ideal Teacher.” Let them ponder over the points I 
discuss there, and see for themselves whether they are suffi- 
cient to further civilization and culture or need improvement. 
Possibilities are usdess when we deal with hard facts. 



CHAPTER III 


BEFORE MUHAMMAD 

Corruption has appeared in the land and the sea on account of 
what the hands of men have wrought. — H oly Qur-an, xxx 41. 

Know that Allah gives life to the earth after its death. — Ivi. 17. 

In these verses the Qur-in speaks of the corruption that pre- 
vailed in all countries of the world before the advent of the 
Holy Prophet. Death — omental, moral and spiritual death — 
had overtaken the human race, and darkness prevailed every- 
where, clouding the beliefs and perverting the actions of the 
people. Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism and other religions of 
the world, had lost all healthy influence on the lives of their 
followers. “ The Christianity of the seventh century was 
itself decrepit and corrupt.” ^ It was rent with schism and 
heresies. The religion of Jesus had reverted to heathenism, 
and the religious conception of the masses was only an infiltra- 
tion of the Pagan cult. Besides, the souls of the dead were 
worshipped and their relics and images were the objects of 
chief adoration.* 

The social and moral condition of the world was equally 
deplorable. The followers of these religions had not only 
ceased to practise virtue, but vice itself had come to be 
looked upon as virtue, and men committed deadly sin to 

* Muir. 

* “ The Christians of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed 
into a semblance of paganism ; their pubhc and private vows were 
addressed to the rehcs and images that disgraced the temples of the 
East : the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a crowd of martyrs, 
saints and angels, the objects of popular veneration ; and the Colly- 
ridian heretics, who flourished m the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested 
the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a goddess. The mysteries 
of the trinity and incarnation appear to contradict the pnnciple of 
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earn merit in the eye of the Lord. Every nation had sunk 
to a state of complete moral depravity. The corruption had 
appeared in the continents and on the islands. The statement 
may startle many, but it is the truth. The reader has but to 
remember that that time was the darkest period of the Middle 
Ages in Europe, and of the Mazdeic and Puranic ages in Persia 
and India respectively. Illicit sexual intercourse — a crime 
next only to murder in its consequences — ^was committed in 
the performance of various sacred rites. It was practised as 
a virtue with the sanction of religion. In the confessional in 
Christendom, more sin was committed than was washed away. 
“ The condition of Constantinople under Justinian, the Chris- 
tian and the glorified legislator, is the best index to the 
demoralized and degraded state of society all over Christendom. 
Public or private virtue had no recognition in the social 
conceptions; a harlot sat on the throne of the Caesars, and 
shared with the emperor the honours of the State. Theodora 
had publicly plied her trade in the city of Constantine, 
and her name was a byword among its dissolute inhabitants. 
And now she was adored as a queen in the same city by 
‘grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, 
and captive monarchs.’ The empire was disgraced by her 
cruelties, which recognized no religious or moral restraint. 
Seditions, outbreaks, and sanguinary tumults, in which the 
priesthood always took the most prominent part, were the 
order of the day. On these occasions every law, human or 
divine, was trampled under foot ; churches and altars were 
polluted by atrocious minders ; no place was safe or sacred 
from depredations.” * In Persia, the Phallic cult, introduced 

the Divine Unity. In their obvious sense, they introduce three equal 
deities, and transform the man Jesus into the substance of the son of 
God ; an orthodox commentary will satisfy only a believing mind. . . . 
The creed of Mahomet is free from the suspicion of ambiguity, and 
the Koran is a glorious testimony to the Umty of God." — Gibbon. 

' Syed Ameer Ali, Spwit of Islam. 
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centuries before by Artaxerxes Mnenum, the brother of 
Cyprus, was brought to its climax at that time by Mazdak, 
who, among his other abominable tenets, taught partner- 
ship in women. He sanctified scenes of obscenity accom- 
panied by every kind of bacchanalian orgy. This frightful 
communism in women was also practised in India, under 
the teachings of Shaktakmat, then in its prime in India. 
A shaktak priest could, of right, command the company 
of others’ wives for his pleasure. Such demands were 
willingly obeyed, and the brides usually passed the first 
week of their hone3nnoon in the company of the high-priests. 
It was an act of virtue, and earned in their sight divine grace 
enough to bless their wedded life. The night of Shivratri, 
a Hindu festival, occasioned, in its celebration, an exhibition 
of the worst t3rpe of brutality when, under the influence of 
women and wine, even incestuous connections failed to excite 
any horror, since, indeed, the Shaktak mantras (sacred hymns) 
chanted on the occasion ennobled everything foul and mean. 
If a conception of the Deity in any class of people rightly 
mirrors their conception of virtue (and it does, for the Deity 
everywhere and always focuses in Himself all that appears 
noble and good to His votaries), the Hindu gods of the time 
indicate the very worst tjrpe of morality then obtaining in 
India ; for we find the lives and exploits of those Indian deities 
teeming with immorality. 

But Arabia was the darkest spot in that darkest age of 
the world's history. Drink, adultery and gambling were 
common. Murder, infanticide and robbery were the pride of 
the Arabs. “ There were no moral, religious or social restric- 
tions, no limits to marriage, no restraints on divorce.” 
Besides general promiscuity in sexual relations, they indulged 
habitually in incestuous coimections. Sons treated the 
widows of their fathers as their wives. Wives in wedlock were 
not ashamed to receive attentions from others ; nay, a married 
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woman could even boast of the number of lovers she had had 
in the lifetime of her husband. Human sacrifice was prevalent, 
and the daughters were buried alive at birth. Bloody quarrels 
and suicides were frequent, and a single rash word often paid 
its penalty in death. The spirit of rapine, murder and 
revenge had reached such a pitch that women did not feel 
content until they had dyed their garments with the blood of 
their enemy, and eaten his very heart. I cannot imagine any 
evil which was not practised in Arabia in its worst form in 
those days. " In this primitive and abject state, which ill 
deserves the name of society, the human brute, without arts 
and laws, almost without sense and language, is poorly distin- 
guished from the rest of the animal creation.” Such is Gibbon’s 
comment on the Arabs of those days. It is true that no period 
in history has ever been free from evil and wickedness ; but 
the worst feature of the time was that human consciousness 
had reached its lowest stage of degradation ; that is to say, 
it accepted evil for virtue. If the world ever needed a Prophet, 
it was at that time ; ” as in nature, light follows darkness, 
and rain comes after drought,” the appearance of a Prophet 
has always occurred to temunate any cycle of degraded human- 
ity. But that was a period when the whole horizon of the 
world had become darkened under the clouds of infidelity, 
ignorance and wantonness. Virtue had vanished, and evil 
stood for righteousness. 

The world had seen Divine Messengers and Prophets before, 
but the time of their appearance was not so dark as the time 
when Muhammad appeared ; nor had the former prophets 
such a difficult task before them as had the Prophet of Arabia. 
Moses came for the emancipation of the Israelites, and to lead 
them to the Promised Land ; but the Egyptians of his time 
were not without culture and civilization. They studied 
science and art ; they had their own system of ethics ; and 
a class among them, called magicians, were interested in 
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reading the secrets of nature, and practised mesmerism. 
Jesus also appeared in the midst of Roman civilization and 
culture. He saw around him a culture which compares not 
unfavourably with that of to-day. The Romans were idolaters, 
but his own tribe practised monotheism. Ceremonialism, 
worship of the letter, h3^crisy and self-indulgence were the 
rbiftf evils of his day, but the religion of God and His com- 
mandments was not unknown to his people Jesus came 
only to fulfil the Law and the Prophets in their true spirit. 
And if these conditions were such as to demand the appearance 
of Divine Messengers like Moses and Jesus, the sixth century 
the Christian era did most decidedly call for the appearance 
of several prophets in several countries, or, failing that, the 
coming of one master mind who should restore the religion 
of God to its perfect form ever3nvhere ; for the laws of God 
were ever3rwhere transgressed and His hmits trampled upon 
universally ; and the earth had never seen a darker age. But 
the Arabs were the most wicked people of all. They committed 
sins of the vilest type and openly exulted in them. They were 
the most ignorant of the human race, and that in spite of the 
fact that they possessed the rare gift of poetry in a rare degree, 
but it was merely to recount their own vile deeds. 

If the moral horizon of the world was so gloomy at the time, 
its spiritual and religious side was not less dark ; and here I 
speak only of Christianity. Jesus himself did not found a 
church, nor did he bring a new religion ; he came to reform the 
church of Moses.* 

But only a century or two after him, he himself became 
a new centre of ancient tradition, a new sanctuary, as it were, 
which enshrined the religion of the old. '* All that was believed 
and taught about various deities in the pagan world — ^thousands 
of years before Jesus — ^in India, Greece, Persia and Rome, 

> Dean Inge, in the Conference of Modem Churchmen held at 
Cambridge on August 9, 1917. 
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became incorporated in the pure and simple faith of Jesus* 
and his blessed name soiled udth things he never knew or 
tai^ht. A Divine Messenger and a true Prophet of God was 
given the of&ce of a pagan deity and was degraded into a 
substitute for the Sun-god — a popular deity in the ancient 
world : all that was observed in the ceremonials of the heathen 
cult was introduced into his faith, which was originally none 
other than Islam.” i 

Christianity came to demolish paganism, but became a 
helpless prey to it. ” It was not in Christendom alone that, 
what is popularly misnamed, philosophy had done its worst ; 
the evil culminating in idolatry. This so-called philosophy, 
which had developed itself afresh as Spinozism, had already 
overpowered the earlier revelation in the East. The results 
in the Semitic races of Central and Eastern Asia were most 
corrupt systems of idolatry, so that between these and 
Christendom, to which may be added the northern tribes of 
Europe, the known world, in the days of Muhammad, repre- 
sented one vast scene of idolatrous abominatioixs, and, as 
we have since discovered, the then unknown world was in the 
same condition. . . . Even some of the Jewish tribes failed to 
escape the general contagion, joining in the idolatrous observ- 
ances and sundry ofierings to the heathen worship in the 
Kh-aba at Mecca.” » 

All the books from God that came from time to time to 
every nation and to every country for human guidance had 
lost their purity, and man-made creeds obscured the Word 
of the Lord. The scriptures of the Israelites, the Persians, the 
Hindus, the Chinese, the Buddhists, all suffered in their purity, 
and the Bible shared the same fate. To-day there are few who 
honestly bdieve in the genuineness of the Bible. It has 
admittedly become adulterated with folklore. Many of th« 
dergy of the Anglican Church confess themsdves unabls 

■ Soitrees of ChrisUattity. * Professor J. J. Lane. 
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unfeignedly to believe all the Canonical Saiptures of the 
Old and the New Testaments and to take oath as to their 
genuineness.* as they did not believe in the truth of many of 
the legends and beliefs narrated in the Scriptures. 

If such was the condition of sacred literature in the sixth 
century of the Christian era, and if the Will of the Lord had 
become so obscured as to be imknown to the human mind, 
it is difficult to believe that God could remain indifferent to the 
state of affairs then obtaining throughout the entire world. 
Surely He would reveal His Mind yet again to humanity, and 
restore His Word to its pristine beauty and purity The 
Qur-^ refers to the point in the following verse, when speaking 
of the necessity of its revelation : — 

People are a single nation, so Allah raised Prophets as bearers of 
good news and as wamers, and He revealed with them the Book with 
truth, that it nught judge between people in that which they differed, 
and none but the very people who were given it differed about it after 
clear arguments had come to them, revolting among themselves, so 
Allah has gmded by His Will those who bebeve the truth about 
which they differed, and Allah guides them whom He pleases to the 
right path.* 

The logic in the above is obvious. It speaks of the Divine 
Dispensation that has always enlightened man concerning 
God's Will. Books were given to various peoples, but they 
went against the word contained in those books. Prophets 
were raised up before Muhammad, in every nation, yet every 

> In the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, in the 
sitting of July 5. 1917, some of the clergy demanded that the wording of 
the third question put to them at their ordmation should be changed ; 
as they were tmable conscientiously to answer it in the prescribed 
terms because they did not possess the belief demanded. The question 
and the answer were as follows : — 

Q. *' Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments ? " 

A. “ I do so believe them.” 

The question was consequently changed. 

* Holy Qur-An, li. 213. 
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nation left the right path. Differences arose as to the true 
tenets and religious variations of each faith. No religion 
presented a worse spectacle than Christianity. Either a 
prophet was needed by every nation to settle its own differ- 
ences, or one was needed to settle the differences of the various 
nations, for the Truth, though given to several prophets, had 
become obscured in those days. The last Book of God which 
came to meet the need of the day sums up the whole situation 
in the following lines : — 

By Allah, most certainly We sent (Apostles) to nations before you, 
but the devil made their deeds fair-seemmg to them, so he is their 
guardian to-day and they shall have a pamful chastisement. 

And We have not revealed to you the Book except that you may 
make clear to them that about which they difier, and (as) a guidance 
and a mercy for a people who believe > 

These are words too eloquent to need any comment in the 
light of the events narrated above. They speak of two things : 
first, the devil made the deeds of the people fair-seeming to 
them, and secondly, the religion of every apostle from God 
had become split into an infinity of divisions and sections 
It must be the devil who made their deeds fair-seeming to the 
people if deeds of the blackest dye were taken as righteousness 
in those days, and " let us do evil that good may come " became 
a moral precept in Christendom. Even to-day, in every religion 
except Islam, we find sects and sub-sects that have cropped up 
from time to time to suit the whims of the spiritually conceited. 

Christianity can modestly boast of more than four hundred 
such sects, and the worst of it is, that the sectarian differences 
in all these religions are basic and doctrinal, unlike Islam, 
where, notwithstanding the existence of various schools of 
thought, the so-called three or four sects in Islam do not admit 
of any crucial or doctrinal divergences.* But the internal 
differences among other religions are not of modem grourth. 


> Holy Qur-in, xvi, 63, 64. 


* Sources of ChnsHtmify. 
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They existed in a more tangible form immediatdy before the 
revelation of the Qur-in. Other religions had maintained 
their purity for a long period after their foundation, but 
Christianity was a hopeless mass of chaotic beliefs even within 
a century and a half of its Lord’s death. Truth is one- 
sided and never double-faced, but, under Christianity, there 
seemed no limit to its aspects. Would God remain silent, and 
give countenance to this chaos? Every moment, in the 
physical world. He works cosmos out of chaos ; why should 
He not do the same in the world of religion ? Dean Inge, of 
St. Paul’s, said, in addressing the Oxford branch of the 
Churchmen’s Union : — 

Many Churchmen would say that the place of liberal movement waa 
outside the door. Yet just think what would be the result if all expres- 
sion of free-thought had been stifled within the Church of England. 
The Church would now be committed to believe that the sun went 
round the earth, that Heaven was a place which we might reach in an 
aeroplane when we knew the way, that Hell was a place under our feet, 
and that, as the mediaeval theologian suggested, volcanic eruptions 
were caused by over-population in the infernal regions — ^things which 
no educated person could or did believe. If these things were so, 
there would be no room m the Church of England to-day except for the 
fools and liars. Modem Churchmen believed that the Church was 
called upon to face difficulties and solve them by unfettered inquiry. 
They did not believe that authority or tradition had settled everything, 
that we had only to accept formulae drawn up in the early centuries, 
but that we must take into account recent developments in philosophy, 
history and criticism, and, above all, natural science. Recent researches 
of older rehgions have brought to light things that are penetrating 
modem minds and leaving them no other course but to reject the 
time-honoured beliefs and received opinions on matters religious. 

But the time-honoured beliefs and received opinions on 
matters religious ” did exist in the sixth century, and these 
crude views on Heaven and Hell were obtaining then in 
Christendom. If Jesus came with a message from God, 
would the Almighty allow the Church called after the name 
of Christ to have no room except for " the fools and liars for 
some eighteen centuries and wait for the learned Dean and his 
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modernize it to suit it to the pagan requirements of his time 
— and yet he is accepted as the sole authority in the Chmxh 
— ^it will not perhaps greatly disturb the present-day religious 
instinct if some new interpretation is found out to bring the 
Christian faith more or less into line with the demands of 
rationalism as has been hinted in the recent delibera- 
tions of the Modernists at Oxford. But if God spoke to 
man from time to time to express His will to man for his 
guidance, and always chose one man to be His mouthpiece 
— and they can scarcely disbelieve in this Divine Economy, 
otherwise the whole fabric of Christianity falls to the ground — 
one fails to understand this delegation of Divine work to 
human coimcils and conferences. God is unchangeable in 
His ways. His laws are immutable. The study of every 
ancient religion in the world, including that revealed to the 
Israelite, speaks of the same Divine Economy. The message 
from God came always through one man at a time, and that 
when the old message became corrupt through human han dling 
a new messenger came to restore the religion of God to its 
original purity. Jesus came for the same ministry. He also 
prophesied that another ^ would appear after him to bring the 
whole truth. But no one heeded his words. The Grace of 
the Blood, under the inspiration of the Pagan cult > mysteries, 
came to substitute the old divine system of human salvation 
that could be achieved through observing "the Religion of 
Commandments and Obedience ” ; the mode of divine revela- 
tion underwent a change as wdl, perhaps under the same 
inspiration. Instead of choosing one man as His messenger, 
God began to express His mind through Councils and Synods 
of the parsons and prelates. But man-made thing s cannot 
satisfy the human mind if it is a progressive mind. The 
present intellectual unrest concerning current creeds in the 
West is not a new development of its kind ; eveiy third or 

* St. John ziii. and xvi. * Dr. Barnes. 
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fourth century since the birth of the Church the world has 
seen its re-occurrence. Do not all these attempts at the 
modernization of the Christian faith prove its creed to be 
only a human fabrication ? If from God, it should have 
remained the same in all the evolutionary stages of man’s 
mind, and at the same time capable of satisfying each new 
demand as it arose. Does not the whole of Nature itself bear 
testimony to this truth ? Everything in the universe is as 
old as the world itself, and yet ever new and fresh, with ever 
the same capacity for satisfying the human mind, though it 
is always in process of a development that never ceases. 
Every new need can be and is satisfied by what is discovered 
in the original authority. For this reason the Qur-4n gives 
the attribute of Rahman to Allah — the Beneficent Lord who 
created things to satisfy hrunan needs long before those needs 
came into existence. The Providence of the all-knowing Gkxl 
must precede the appearance of need. Similarly religion, if 
from God, should be comprehensive enough to be grasped 
by the progressive mind. Christianity certainly could not 
stand this test ; and from a Muslim point of view a religion 
is hardly worth the name if it is not proof against the vicissi- 
tudes of time. We claim that the religion revealed in the 
Qur-&n possesses this adamantine, unshakable character, 
leaving aside all question of its merits or demerits. No desire 
for change in its doctrinal beliefs has ever been felt by its 
adherents, no matter how developed their culture or how 
advanced their thought. Islam can boast of achievements 
in culture and science far greater than those of Christianity. 
It has always encouraged liberal education, yet the most 
cultured people within its pale have been foremost in sup- 
port of its teaching. It was with much astonishment that 
one of the English dailies in India was forced to admit 
that while Western liberal education caused bankruptcy of 
rdigious belief and encouraged scepticism and materialism, 
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it only served to strengthen the belief of the Muslim 
in Islam. 

There is yet another aspect of the case worth consideration 
by modem thought and Church theology. The present intellec- 
tual struggle proves at least this, that the religion taught by 
Jesus has not reached us in its entirety, that the Divine 
Dispensation has failed. That the teaching of the Master 
saw cormption in the very beginning is an admitted fact. 
Every subsequent effort to restore it to its pristine pmity, 
though seemingly successful for the time, has, never- 
theless, always failed to receive support from the coming 
generation. 

You cannot rebuild a ruined house with the materials of 
decay. You cannot, from the cmmbling bricks and rotting 
timber that may remain to you, reconstruct that house in any 
form approximating to its original. You can, at best, produce 
a pathetically ineffectual imitation, or a grotesque parody, 
good neither to look at nor to live in. 

And if it be so with man’s efforts to restore the work of 
his own hands when it has become ruinous, how shall it be 
with those things that are the work of God's hand ? 

The fruits of the earth that ripen, summer by summer, and 
fall into decay and are gone, leaving only rottenness behind 
them — can man, from that rottenness, bring back the fruit 
again in its beauty and its sweetness? The elements, the 
constituent atoms that go to the making of the fruit, are from 
God — everlasting, undiminishing, indestructible. They exist 
— have existed from the birth of Time — in all-surrounding 
space, a vast, confused, heterogeneous mass, the secret of 
whose compounding is known to God alone. And as the 
earthly fruit decays with the decaying year into rottenness 
and nothing, the constituent atoms that composed it pass 
back into the mass from which they came, to be absorbed 
into it again, thence to be again sent forth by God at the 
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appointed time to be blended anew in the buds of spring and 
the ripe fruits of summer. It is God’s work to renew and 
restore them when need arises. It is not for man to 
interfere. 

And if it be so with the works of God, will it be otherwise 
with the Word of God, the Message that He has been sending 
through all the ages by the mouth of His chosen Prophets ? 

The Last Word of God, while explaining the necessity of 
the Revdation of the Holy Qur-&n, because the previous 
revelations had become tempered with human handling, thus 
refers to this very natural phenomenon to elucidate the truth 
I am speaking of : — 

By Allah, most certainly We sent (apostles) to nations before 
you, but the devil made their deeds fair-seemmg to them, so he is 
their guardian to-day, and they shall have a painful chastisement. 

And We have not revealed to you the Book except that you may 
nmke clear to them that about wMch they differ, and (as) a guidance 
and a mercy for a people who believe. 

And of the fruits of the palm and the grapes — ^you obtain from 
them intoxication and goodly provision ; most surely there is a sign 
in this for a people who ponder.* 

If the house be decayed, man cannot, out of that decay, 
build it anew. 

If the fruit be decayed and rotten, man caimot out of 
that rottenness bring forth fresh. 

If the Word of God become decayed and corrupted by the 
taint of human error, loss, denial, interpolation, suppression, 
misconstruction, its vitality sapped, its usefulness destroyed, 
man caimot out of that corruption, out of the wreck of the 
remnant of the revealed Word, build for himself that Word 
anew. 

As with the material decay of flowers and fruit, so with 
the spiritual decay of religion and faith. It Is God’s work, 
and His alone, to restore and renew. 


> Holy Qur-in, xvi. 63, 64 and 67. 
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So it is with the teachmg of Jesus. Shall we look to 
human effort to aid us in discovering it, in restoring, in building 
it up again, when the result of such efiort is sure to be baffled by 
a new development of thought within a century ; or should 
we look to God to renew the revelation of His will as man 
everywhere was wont to do before the advent of Jesus ? If 
the latter is the safest course, then the need for it appeared 
only a few centuries after Jesus, and the Qur-in and the 
Prophet Muhammad came to meet that need in the sixth 
century of the Christian era. It is immaterial if the said need 
has been felt in the West to-day, as every tenet found wrong 
now did exist so at the appearance of Muhammad. That 
was the right time for its rectification ; and if we find 
that all that has been deliberated upon by the Modernist of 
the day has already been dealt with in the Qur-dn, and the 
Book has given the true view on every subject — a view that 
has been to a greater extent confirmed by the Modernist — 
will it not justify our belief in the divine origin of Islam and 
in its claim to receive universal adherence, as the corruption 
of the religion of God had reached its climax in the four comers 
of the world at the Revelation of the Qur-to ? 

I cannot conclude this chapter without saying a word as 
to the universal debt owed by hmnanity to the Prophet of 
Arabia, and for his re-establishing man’s belief in the Unity of 
God ; and that at a time when the whole world had forgotten 
it. Polytheism in its lowest and worst form practically 
monopolized human worship, at that time. From an eggshell 
to God, incarnate in human form, every manifestation of 
Nature — stones, trees, winds, waters, rivers, clouds, skies, 
stars, the moon and the sim — ^received from humanity the 
adoration that should go only to Allah. Nay, men even wor- 
shipped their own passions and desires imder difterent names. 
If in India countless images were worshipped and thdr aid 
invoked to fulfil various human desires, Christendom had its 
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countless saints to be adored on similar occasions. The 
Phallic cult was at its prime, especially in India, where some 
of its temples are still in existence. Some of these I have 
myself seen, and the nauseating and indecent scenes carved 
on their walls have revolted me. Here sheer obscenity reaches 
its climax, and shameless wantonness could not be more 
unbridled. It requires no great stretch of imagination to 
picture the ghastly deeds that must have been practised within 
the four walls of these houses of gods of lust ; and all in the 
name of Religion. Can the reader conceive of a blacker t}^ 
of theology than that which existed when Muhammad came 
to save belief in the Unity of God, as Swedenborg admits ? 

Arabia was the seat of every creed before the days of the 
Prophet. Judaism, Zoroastrianism, various sections of Chris- 
tianity, star-worship, belief in the reincarnation of the soul, 
and varying shades of various " isms ” and cults, had their 
followers there. But Arabia in the main remained above the 
outside influences and followed her local creed teeming with 
superstitions. The Arabs did not confine their worship to the 
sun, moon and stars ; every fetish was their god. Ka-kba, the 
most ancient and the first house of Allah — ^Abraham also went 
there to worship God — ^had become the place for the worship 
of three himdred and sixty gods, every day being consecrated 
to the worship of one deity. This Arab pantheon was presided 
over by Hubal, Lat and Uzza. The gods were shaped like 
human beings, eagles, lions, etc. Besides various sacrifices, 
parents dragged their own sons to be killed at the altar of 
these deities. Could God leave Arabia, as well as the rest of 
the world in that horrible condition when Judaism and 
Christianity and the other creeds had lost their faith in the 
Unity of God and were no longer operative in bringing 
humanity to light ? 

Here I wish to say something as to Christian beliefs pre- 
▼alent at the time of the coming of the Holy Prophet. In 
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the early days in Rome, Christians were in a minority. There 
were various cults of Paganism arrayed against Christianity, 
among which Mithraism was to prove her most formidable 
foe. I A struggle ensued, but the struggle of Christianity 
against Mithraism was not like that of Islam against Pagan 
beliefs in Arabia. Christianity borrowed the rites of the 
Pagan cult wholesale. She did not destroy them, as Islam 
did in Arabia. A renegade from Paganism could entor the 
fold of Christianity and take all his old rites and customs 
with him. The process of development was a natural one ; 
and in due course, all Pagan rites became part of the ritual 
of the new cult, diief among these being “ the Sacrament,” 
a circumstance which twentieth-century Christianity has only 
just begun to detect. That this was so even before the days 
of Justin Mart3nr appears from his Apologia. Somewhere about 
the middle of the third centmy, when the Fourth Gospel, 
though written at the beginning of the second century, began 
to dominate Christian thought, the Pagans advanced the 
challenge : ” If Jesus were a man, why worship him ? if a 
God, why weep for His sufiering ? ” and this led to various 
ideas as to the nature of the Triime God. Some held that 
the three — ^the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost — were not 
distinct Persons but functions of the one God. Others said 
that they were three aspects of the Deity — ^power, wisdom 
and goodness. The ancient Hindus and the Greeks believed 
in a similar trinity. Some thought that Jesus was merdy 
a superior man bom supematmrally. The insoluble enigma, 
which will remain so for eternity, proved a Upas-tree for 
deadliness, and Christendom became a seething cauldron 
of warring sects. Fighting, massacres and persecution of the 
most bratal nature took place in the very Churches. This 
internecine strife could have killed Christianity had not the 
State come to her aid. The triumph of Constantine was the 

> Professor J. Parkinson. 
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victoiy of Christianity. Theodosia placed her on a secure 
footing. But this did not stop the wrangliiig over dogma; 
the strife became ever more intense, and the feeling more 
bitter. Arius held that “ the Son is totally and essentially 
distinct from the Father.” Bishop Alexander had Arius 
ejected from the Church at two Coimdls at Alexandria. Sect 
after sect arose ; each coming with a new but equally unin- 
telligible solution. Another dispute arose as to the manner 
of the combination of the Divine and human natures in Jesus ; 
another over the position and personality of the Holy Ghost, 
until Manichseism arose and identified Jesus with Mithra the 
Sim-god. It claimed that Jesus had only a seeming body, 
and could not sufEer. I sum up the results of the various 
Cotmdls held to explain the riddle. 

The Coimcil of Nicsea (321) determined against Arius ; 
that Christ was truly God, co-equal and co-etemal with His 
Father — separate, yet one. 

Council of Constantinople (381) determined against Apol- 
hnaris that He was also truly man. 

Council of Ephesus (431) established that the two natures 
were indivisibly one. 

Council of Chalcedon (451}, that the two natures were 
nevertheless perfectly distinct. 

Nestoiianism split the Eastern Empire into two camps. 
Heraclius sought to create harmony between the two by his 
decree of 630 A.C., affirming that while in Christ there were 
two natures, th^e was only one will ; but the attempt was 
useless. The Catholic Church decided that there were two 
wills, although they always coincided. Constantine II (681) 
finally accq>ted the doctrine that in Christ the two wills were 
harmonized ; but this did not improve the matter. It merely 
added another imintelligible dogma to the already existing 
jumblejof meaningless doctrines that Orthodox Christianity 
had evolved. The contact between Christianity and its Pagan 
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surroundings brought still further modifications. Pagan rites 
and ceremonies were freely appropriated, and, by the end of 
the sixth centmy A.C., Christianity was as pol3rtheistic as any 
of the earUer religions. Mary was raised to the rank of a 
Divinity. The primaiy trinity consisted of two Gods and 
a Goddess — ^Father, Mother and the Son. Images were set 
up in the diurches and prayers to Saints were addressed to 
their images. The use of holy water, admittedly a Pagan 
fetish, gradually became universal in the rites of the Chmch. 
Christianity had, in fact, to all intents and purposes returned 
to Paganism and Idolatry when Muhammad appeared. 
Could there be a better occasion and a direr need for the 
appearance of a Prophet, especially when we find that the 
present Christian thought is to a great extent due to contact 
with Muslim ideas ? 

Muhammad established the Unity of God in its purest form 
and placed it on an unshakable foundation. If religion is 
sent to tell something of God, and to acquaint humanity with 
its Creator and His attributes, can history point to any person 
other than Muhammad who has served the cause of religion 
better than he ? 

To-day Polytheism is on the wane, and Monotheism in 
the ascendant. Even the Trinitarians, and the worshippers 
of stones in India, come with apologies and excuses for their 
ideas on religion and for their modes of worship. They take 
pains to explain that their beliefs do, not contravene the belief 
in the oneness of God. And the credit of this all should go 
to Muhammad. Will my Unitarian friends consider for a 
moment this aspect of the question ? Could their faith have 
been saved, or could it have reached them at all, without the 
ministry of Muhammad ? They do not bdieve in the Divinity 
of any person. They worship one God. Jesus came with the 
same message, but could not fulfil his work on account of the 
shortness of his ministry. But if his claim to their allegiance 
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is for the same reason, and not a part of what they inherited 
from their parents, should they not come to Muhammad with 
the same respect, seeing that the latter did more than the 
former in the matter ? Jesus was, after all, a Prophet. There 
were other prophets before him who had been accepted as 
such by them ; but if Muhammad came with the same mission 
and accomplished it in a way transcending any previous 
attempt, can any person in the name of truth and consistency 
deny his Prophethood ? I would go further, and say to the 
whole world of religion : “ If you believe in the Divine revela- 
tion, in a Book — ^the Book you claim as yours from God — 
and if you believe in a Prophet who, you claim, was raised up 
by God to bring His message to you, then you must needs 
believe in the Prophethood of Mtihammad, and in the Divine 
origin of the Qur-4nic revelation.” 

God spoke, to reveal His mind to various people, through 
their Prophets, and if in the course of time the will of the 
Lord becomes obscured through human interpolation, God 
MoU speak again. He will choose someone from among the 
human race as His mouthpiece, as He did before. The Revealed 
Books of all the nations had become corrupt at the advent of 
Muhammad, and they exist in the same condition now ; no 
person other than Muhammad has appeared, till now, to restore 
them to their original form. If this statement be true, the 
non-Muslim world is on the horns of a dilemma. Either it must 
accept Muhammad as the Prophet of God Who raised him up 
to pmify religion from human corruption, or the pre-Islamic 
Books of God were not of Divine origin. Had they been in 
truth the Word of God, He must have taken some steps to 
keep them in their integrity when the human hand spoiled 
them. The Qur-&n, in this respect, appeals to Nature, and 
drives the truth home to its readers in these words : — 

Whaiever sign we cause to lose its worth and use, or be forgotten, ff^e 
bring one better than it or like it (ii. io6). 
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THE IDEAL CALL 

It was in the cave of Hira that the mantle of Frophethood 
fell on the Holy Prophet Muhammad. The first message of 
his call was couched in the following words : “ Read in the 
name of your Lord Who created. He created man from a 
dot. Read and your L(»:d is most Honourable. Who taught 
(to write) with the pen. Taught man what he knew not. 
Nay : man is most surdy inordinate.” * 

A message free from personal or tribal predilection, and at 
the same time so grand and so majestic — ^the Gospd for human 
upliftment. God spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai, when he 
was deputed to liberate the Children of Israd from the 
thraldom of Pharaoh. This was the main object which called 
forth the ministry of Moses. He had also to raise his brethren 
in Israd to a nation of conquerors and rulers. But he could 
not accomplish the latter object. Anyhow, his mission was 
more or less of a tribal nature. Then comes the son of Mary, 
and the spirit of the Lord descended upon him from Heaven, 
in the shape of a dove. His message was that the son of man 
was ihe son of God, with whom his Father was " well pleased.” 
I do not propose to dwell at length on these two messages 
that Moses and Jesus respectivdy recdved from the Most 
High, at the beginning of thdr Call to Divine Ministry. 
Suffice it to say that the mission of the one concerned the 
afiairs of a tribe singled out from thousands of tribes of the 
world, while that of the other spoke of the personal a^randize- 

< Holy Qiir-4n, xcvi. i-6 
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me&t of some particular personality, and his sole concern, as 
he frequently expressed, were the lost tribes. 

But Muhammad is given a message of quite a different 
character, soaring above individual or radal interest. It 
speaks of man as a class. It tells of the highest aim that a 
son of man is capable of reaching, and of the ways wherewith 
to accomplish that grand object. The message, in so many 
words, speaks of reading and miting — who taught mth the 
pen — and of learning sciences unknown to the world in the 
time of the Prophet — taughi man what he knew not. The 
message is of a universal character, and brings the whole 
human race within its area. 

The condition of the world at the Prophet’s coming 
demanded a universal message, which was not the case at the 
advent of Moses, Jesus or any other of the prophets. One 
hardly understands the Bishop of London when he says that 
the God of Conscience appeared in the fullness of time in 
the person of Christ. Had the Bishop been fully aware of 
the state of affairs existing in the world some two thousand 
years ago, his own words would have carried no meaning in 
his own judgment. If Jesus appeared to redeem man from 
sin and its paralty, why was that particular time chosen for 
his appearance ? And why should the world have had to 
wait some five centuries more to see the time when sin reached 
its climax. It was in the time of Muhammad that wickedness 
was everywhere supreme. Would not that have been the 
proper time for the appearance of the world-Saviour, if he 
had to take upon himself the burden of others, and raixsom 
them through his blood. But history (I should say myth) 
only repeated its events in the person of Jesus, if his mission 
was such as is popularly believed. 

At the time of his appearance, Persia, China and India 
were respectively under the salubrious influence of three great 
Masters — ^Zoroaster, Confucius and Buddha— who appeared 
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almost simultaneously some five htmdred years before Jesus. 
Judea needed a reformer, other countries apparently did not. 

Ponder over the words of these three messages given to 
the three Prophets, and one becomes impressed at once with 
the largeness of the soul of the last Prophet. Man is the 
best product of Nature so far as the physical world is con- 
cerned. Ph3^cal growth reaches its consummation in his 
frame, and yet this all comes out of a blood-clot, as the above 
quotation from the Qur-dn shows. The Creator of man, as 
the sacred words tell. Who raised a wonderful creature like 
man out of a clot, now intends to raise him to the height of 
mental, moral and spiritual culture. He informs man of this 
His grand object through Muhammad ; and in the very first 
revelation He discloses the way, and the means whereby to 
reach that goal. 

The message, to begin with, comes from Rabh, the Arabic 
equivalent in the original text of the English word “ Lord ” as 
in the English rendering of the verse. The message would 
read thus ; “ Read in the name of your Rabb. . . . Read 
and your Rabb is most Honourable.” The word “ Rabb ” is 
very significant. In commarting on the meaning of the word 
" Rabb,” His Holiness Muhammad Ali, the author of the 
English translation of the Qur-dn, gives the following : — 

The Arabic word Rahh conveys not only the idea of fostering, 
bringing-up, or nourishing, but also that of regulating, completing, and 
accomplishmg (TA-LL), i e. of the evolution of things from the crudest 
state to that of the highest perfection. Accordmg to Rgh,* Rahb 
signifies the fostering of a thing in such a manner as to make it attain 
one condition after another until it reaches its goal of completion » Hence 
Rahb is the Author of all existence. Who has not only given to the 
whole creation its means of nourishment but has also beforehand 
ordamed for each a sphere of capacity and within that sphere provided 
the means by which it contmues to attain gradually to its goal of 
perfection. It will thus be seen that the word Rabb, which, for want 
of a better word, I render as Lord, conveys a far nobler and grander 
idea than the word ah or father, which has comparatively a very 
limited significance. 
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The italicized words in the above quotation — Rabb signifies 
the fostering of a thing in such a manner as to make it attain 
one condition after another until it reaches its goal of com- 
pletion— fully sum up the intended significance of the word 
“evolution.” I am not modernizing the Qur-in. I hate 
juggling with words in matters of religion. The above defini- 
tion of the word “Rabb” was given by Imam Rdghib 
centuries ago, in his dictionary of the roots of the Qur-inic 
words, and he quotes pre-Islamic poets to support this 
finding. He wrote at a time when the theory of evolution 
had not been dreamt of. Moreover, the general meaning of 
the word as given from Lane’s lexicon in the above quotation 
conveys the complete idea of evolution. 

The message coming from Rabb that Allah now intends 
to open to man all those evolutionary stages which stand 
between him and his goal and will enable him to pass through 
them. 

The opening verse of the Qur-dn styles Allah “ Rabbul 
Alamin.” It means the Creator, Nouri^er and Evolver of 
the worlds — and of the different orders of things in the universe. 
It eloquently suggests that everything in the universe is in 
the course of evolution, and the Qur-dn comes from the same 
Creative and Evolutionary Agency to help man to the same 
end. The theory may come as a new truth to a dogma-ridden 
world, but not to a Muslim. “ The vital truth of which the 
term ‘ Evolution ’ is perhaps an inconvenient S3unbol ” * was 
established some thirteen hundred years ago, when Rabb was 
given in the Qur-dn as one of the four foremost attributes of 
Allah ; “ the Gospel, wholly permeated by it in its history, its 
philoso^diy and its ethics,” came in the form of the Qur-dn. 

To-day the Fundamentalists are at loggerheads with the 
Evrdutionists. But, leaving apart Darwinism, the principle 

> Professor Bethune-Baker, “ The Ifodem Churchman " {The 
Univeru, Nov. 30, 1925). 
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of evolution — ^that things inherently possess capabilities and, 
imder favourable circumstances, bring them to development — 
pervades the whole universe. The word " evolution ” is, how- 
ever, not e:q>ressive enough to convey the real idea. The Qur-dn 
uses falah — an Arabic word — as its substitute, that literally 
means " uncovering ” or " furrowing out of hidden things " — 
unfolding of latent faculties. According to the Qur-dn, as we 
read in its beginning. Divine Revelation came for the fcUah 
of man, namely, to guide him to the Divinely prescribed course 
that may bring his faculties to their fullest growth. 

I do not write in any modernist spirit. On the contrary, 
1 read this in the Last Book of God in dear terms and in 
various places, which I may quote by way of illustration : — 

" And certainly We made above you seven ways ; and 
never are We heedless of creation. And We send down water 
from the doud according to a measure. We cause it to settle 
in the earth, and most surdy We are able to cany it away. 
Then We cause to grow thereby gardens of palm-trees and 
grapes for you ; you have in them many fruits and from 
them do you eat. And a tree that grows out of Mount Sinai 
which produces oil and a condiment for those who eat. . . . 
And certainly We created man of an extract of day. Then We 
made him a small life-germ in a firm resting-place. Then We 
made the life-germ a dot, then We made the dot a lump of 
flesh, then We made in the lump of fledi bones, then We 
dothe the bones with flesh, then We caused it to grow into 
another creation, so blessed be Allah, the best of the creators. 
Then after that you will most surdy die. Then surdy on the 
day of resurrection you shall be raised. . . . Successful indeed 
are the bdievers who are humble in thdr prayers. And who 
keq> aloof from what is vain. And who act aiming at purifica- 
tion. And who are continent. Exc^t before their mates or 
those whom their right hands possess, for thqr surely are not 
blameable. But whoever seeks to go beyond that, these are 
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they that exceed the limits ; And those who are keepers of 
their trusts and their covenant. And those who keep a guard 
on their prayers; These are they who are the heirs. Who 
shall inherit the Paradise ; they shall abide therein/' 

These verses, which form the first section of the 23rd 
chapter, deal with the creation of man, from his nebular 
condition up to his birth on earth, and his further journey to 
realms beyond the grave. Thrice the Book speaks of seven 
stages in its growth. Something comes from above ; becomes 
settled in the earth. It takes the form of difierent vegetations, 
called in the text “ an extract of day," which through various 
stages of evolution assumes the shape of life-germs — ^the 
genital seed. In this respect the above verses make special 
mention of things that constitute plasmic congeries. There 
are, further, seven stages in the womb, which give rise to 
" another creation ” — ^that is to say, human consdousness. 
This consdousness has again to attain the seven mental or 
moral qualities mentioned in the above verses ; and when we 
have thus perfected our course on the earth, we inherit Paradise. 

Now to resume the subject, man has achieved all 
that he now possesses through knowledge and sdence — 
sdence that was not known in andent times, and therdore 
rightly called modem sdence. The Qur-in sa}rs the same 
thing. It speaks of knowledge unknown to man before, and 
the fact that modem sdence recdved its inception at the 
hands of the Muslims, and flourished afterwards, speaks 
volumes for the portentous prophecy conveyed in the first 
message to Muhammad (may peace and the blessings of Allah 
be upon him). 

No doubt the world was no stranger to reading and writing 
before Islam, but these arts were confined to a few sanctuaries 
and convents. The rest of the world had no knowledge of 
them. How could th^ come into vogue when the very use 
of paper was unknown before Islam ? Skins of animals, stone 
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tablets, animal-bones and tree-leaves supplied the scanty 
material for ancient lore to be written upon. Such things 
could not help the furtherance of reading and writing. Muslims 
introduced paper and gave a large impetus to learning. In fact, 
reading, the use of the pen, and the learning of “ knowledges 
not known before, i.e. modem science, were the three chief 
factors that worked out the greatness of man and brought 
him to the honourable position he holds now in the whole 
universe. Here again I would quote the first message to the 
Prophet, and leave it for my readers to find out for themselves 
whether the very three factors of human magnificence have 
not been mentioned in these words : " Read in the naune of 
your Lord who created. He created man from a clot. Read 
and your Lord is most Honourable. Who taught (to write) 
with the pen. Taught man what he knew not. Nay : man 
is most surely inordinate.” * 

A man may write volumes to extol the ” master,” or the 
prophet whom he follows, but facts are, after all, facts. The 
grandeur and universal scope of the message to Muhammad 
eclipses those to Moses and Jesus ; and the coming events proved 
the tmth of each. Moses did liberate the children of Jacob 
from the Egyptian bondage, and Jesus did speak and preach 
of “ Our Father in Heaven.” But " Our ” were the Israelites. 
They were his sole concern. He would weep for Jerusalem ; 
he would go after it like a hen after her chickens. The coming 
Evangelists, no doubt, widened the scope of his mission to 
limits never imagined by him. But in his own lifetime he 
would not throw pearls before swine. He would not give the 
bread of the children to the dogs. In ^ort, both Moses and 
Jesus came with missions of a limited scope and of a limited 
object. But Muhammad comes with a rmiversal mission.* 
He looks to mankind for his ministry. He makes the whole 
human race his concern. He makes the whole world his 
> Holy Qur-&n, xcvi. i-6. • Ibtd„ xzxiv. 28. 
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diocese. Again, he comes ^th an object peculiar only to 
mankind. If Moses stands for liberty, and Jesus interests 
himsdf in sermonizing upon love and meekness, Muhammad 
thinks of something dse ; without which liberty, love, medc- 
ness or any other human moral cannot work properly. There 
is something else in hmnanity which, if it remains undeveloped, 
will make of man a brute of the worst type. I mean, wisdom, 
the power of reasoning and logic. Animals have the sense 
of liberty. Thqr do care for it. They go after freedom. 
Love and meekness are also not unknown to them, but man 
has been given that which has been denied to the animal 
kingdom. He possesses a peculiar mentality and a conscious- 
ness not possessed by animals. I mean, bis intdligence. 
Muhammad stands for the development of this difEerentiating 
and characteristic human faculty. In it lay the greatness 
and grandeur of the human race ; and it could not be worked 
out except through reading, through Mrriting and through 
learning things unknown before. Do we not find the same 
in the very first revelation to Muhammad as quoted above ? 

But how could Humanity work out her greatness and reach 
her goal if man did not know of his capabilities as wdl as of 
his shortcomings ? He must know the extent of his progress 
and the ways to reach it. He must also know his defidendes 
and how to avoid them. Could there be any better object 
for the mission of a prophet than to enlighten humanity on 
these things ? But in this r^pect all different philosophies, 
creeds and persuadons of the andent world could not avail. 
Evil in man was their chief theme. They all emphasized the 
evil side of human nature. The Qiurch in the West made sin 
an inseparable component of humanity; the teacher of 
Zoroastrianism made man a pla3rthing in the hands of the 
Spirit of Evil. Buddha could not see an3rthing but trouble 
and tribulation surrounding man — and that as a consequence 
of something evil in the nature of man — and his whole salva- 
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tion was forfeit. The old Sages of Brahmanism could not 
see an}rthii^ beautiful and sublime in the God-made world. 
They saw their happiness only in detachment from it. In 
short, man did not appear to the ancient world as an entity 
possessing something good and noble in him. But Muhammad 
strikes a new note. He gives us the true anatomy, if the word 
be permitted, of the hiunan mind. Verily, the Qur-to says : 
“ We created man, of goodliest fibre, and made him the lowest 
of the low, but those who bdieve and do good deeds, for them 
is the reward uncut.” Man was a microcosm, possessing in 
himself all that the other units in the univarse possessed 
separately. He was of the best make, but with evil inclina- 
tions of the worst type. His capabilities were unlimited, and 
his destined progress knew no bounds. But if he could soar 
to the highest of the high, he could also descend to the lowest 
of the low. This was all unknown to him. Nor did he know 
the way to develop his powers and avoid the snares that beset 
him. A prophet from God was needed to bring such a message, 
and 1 say that one cannot imagine a better mission for such 
a prophet than that of bringing the required enlightemnent 
to hunumity. It was the mission of the Prophet Muhammad. 
If Moses, Jesus and many other prophets (rf the world can 
rightly be accepted as messengers from God by thdr respective 
followers, Muhammad (may peace and the blessings of Allah 
be upon him) undoubtedly has got a prior and better claim 
to universal allegiance as a true messenger from Allah. 
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THE IDEAL PERSONALITY 

The greatness of a man does not consist in the working of 
miracles or the doing of wonders ; neither does it lie in the 
preaching of sermons or the formulating of theories. These 
are but passing phenomena. The greatness of a man lies in 
the possession of a mighty personality. “ Personality is one of 
the indescribable wonders of the world, and . . . personalities 
can and do the marvels of the world.” It is of everlasting 
value for those who are immediately around it, and for those, 
also, who come after. It conciliates opposition and inspires 
respect and imitation, which result, in the long run, in implicit 
obedience. It inspires others with its own spirit and dyes them 
in its own colour. It changes ideas and revolutionizes the 
thou^ts, the habits and the customs of its contemporaries. It 
creates a new basis for the beliefs and actions of generation after 
generation of the races of mankind. In a word, it creates a new 
heaven and a new earth. Muhammad was such a personality, 
and, as such, was unique. There have been other personalities 
in the world. We may clothe them with attributes they never 
possessed ; we may attribute to them virtues and ethics that 
they never owned or taught. ” We may crucify Saviours or 
transfer them from the human to the divine on Mounts of 
Transfiguration.” But all this is an afterthou^t that seeks 
to deify or magnify a unit of humanity. On the other hand, 
the light of personality shines like the sun ; instantly opposition 
shrivels into nothing before its fiery ardour and unconquerable 
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soul. Our judgment as to a person believed to possess person- 
ality must, therefore, be based on the opinion and action of 
its own contemporaries. " If the test of a great man’s inspira- 
tion is the reverence whidi his words inspire in those who 
acknowledge their divine origin,” as is remarked in the 
editorial columns of the Daily Express of November loth, 

” then Muhammad must be numbered among the greatest." 
But if this test is right — and it is right — ^Muhammad is a imique \ v. 
character, seeing that no other reformer. Prophet, nor even 
any God-incamate, could have and claim that love, devotion 
and obedience that came to Muhammad from his followers, 
who were not of low station or of inferior mental calibre, but 
men of position, rank, wealth and culture ; and from his own 
kith and kin, those who knew the ins and outs of his life. 

“ For twelve years the early Muslims suffered frightful 
persecution at the hands of idolaters, and yet their number 
steadily increased. The community was scattered, many were 
driven into exile, yet it went on growing. Though its numbers 
were subjected to most cruel tortures, there were few apostates, 
and many converts to the faith of Allah. Did the personality 
of Muhammad — the most charming that the world has ever 
known — count for nothing in that steadfast and enduring 
growth ? ” * 

In Muhammad we have the ideal personality, who in his j | 

I Maxmadoke Pickthall, from whom 1 have just quoted, says 
further : “ Listen to the answer which a follower of his, when put to 
the extreme of torture, gave his persecutors. They asked him : ‘ Don’t 
}mu wish now that Muhammad was m your place ? ' Amid his pam 
the sufferer cned out : ‘ I would not wish to be with my family, my 
wealth and my children, on the condition that Muhammad was only 
to be pncked by a thorn.’ That is the accent of a personal love, not 
merely of the reverence that men feel for prophets, or the loyalty they 
pay to kings. One who had been his body servant said : ' I served 
our Lord Muhammad for ten years, and m that time he never said 
so much as “ Uf " to me.’ Tbe same note of personal affection is 
evident in all the hundreds of reports concemmg him which those 
whose privilege it was to know him in this life have left behind.” 
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own lifetime moulds the chazacter of his fellow-men, refonns 
them, changes their thoughts, puts new ideals before them, 
elevates them to a higher plane, and, in spite of themselves, 
drives them onward and upwards on the path of progress, to 
the fulness of a better and holier life. 

Muhammad was surrounded by infidelity, drunkenness, ^ 
immorality, oppression, irreligion and infanticide ; true religion 
had vanished, and an admixture of idolatry, fetishism, nature 
element and man-wor^p was prevailing everywhere, even 
among Christians and Jews. Above all, he had to face people 
who were immensely conservative ; who would not stoop to 
any interference with their own ways ; who were tenaciously 
attached to their old customs and habits, and would not 
tolerate any admonition from another. It was a hopeless 
task to reform them. But Muhammad came with a mission 
to do so, a mission that surpasses the mission of other Prophets 
in its arduous nature. But did Muhammad hesitate or shirk 
it ? * Did he begin his work with words and deeds of com- 
promise, as others did ? Did he adopt half-measures, or 
try the gradual infusion of new thoughts ? Were his actions 
ever influenced by expediency? No. He goes directly tO)) 
the root of the evil. Sensitive, retiring and reticent as he was, 
he neither temporized nor kept silent. He felt the force of 
his convictions and had the courage to act up to them. He 
was never influenced by expediency, neither did he ever care 
for diplomacy. He was alwa}^ direct, whether in reply, 
advice, or reproof^ To the non-Muslim world, he would say, 
in the words of me Qur-dn: "Whoever desires a reUgicm 
other than Islam— submission to God— it shall not be accepted 
from him, and in the hereafter he shall be one of the losers." * 
To the Giristian he would say : “ Jesus, son of Mary, is only 
an apostle of God . . . believe therefore in Allah and His 
Apostle and say not. Three. Desist, it is better for you . . . 

* Professor J. Parkinson. * Holy Qur-lm, ii. 
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and they say the beneficent God has taken to Himself a son. 
Certainly you have made an abominable assertion. The 
heavens may almost be rent thereat, and the earth cleave 
asunder, and the mountains fall down in that they ascribe a 
son to God . . . say, God is One. He is independent. He is 
neither begotten nor begets.” * The Christians say : " The 
Messiah is the son of Allah ; these are the words of their 
mouths ; imitate the saying of those who were pecans before : * 

Allah destroyed them ; now they are turned away." To the 
Romi^ Church he would say : ” They have taken their 

Doctors of Law and their monks for Lords besides Allah.” 3 
The Jews believed that they were the sons of God, and so 
the Christians thought themselves to be so ; but Muhammad 
would admoni^ them and say : ” The Jews and Christians 
say we are sons of Allah and His beloved ones; say, why 
then does He chastise you ? ” 4 In addressing the Jewshe said : 
” Most of you are transgressors. . . . Allah has cursed and 
brought His wrath upon (them) of whom He made apes and 
swine.” 5 To the hypocrites he woidd say : ” There is a 
disease in their hearts, so Allah added to their disease and 
they shall have a painful chastisement, because they lied.” * 
To those who would not listen to admonition nor care for 
warning he would declare : ” Allah has put a seal upon their 
hearts and upon their hearing, and there is a covering over 
their eyes and there is a great chastisement for them.” i 
” Deaf, dtunb, blind, so they will not tmn back.” ^ Those 
were the days when salvation throi^h vicarious atonements, 
sacrificial rites, intermediaries and intercessions was a popular 
bdief ; and no one was prepared to bear or give countenance 
to any attempt that would expose the holloMmess of that 
belief. And yet M uhamm ad falsified all these doctrines when 

< Holy Qiir-&n, ch. ezii. * See Sources of ChrisUanity. 

3 Holy Qnr-&a. ix. 31. 4 Ibid., v. 18. » Ibtd., v. 57-60, 

< Ibtd., ii. zo. 7 Ibtd., ii. 7. * Ibid., ii. 18. 
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he said : “ What I shall I seek a Lord better than Allah ? 
And He is the Lord of all things; and no soul earns (evil) 
but against itself, and no bearer of a burden shall bear the burden 
of another ” (vi. 165) . " There does not readi Allah their flesh (of 
animals sacrificed) nor their blood, but to Him is acceptable 
righteousness on your part ” (xxii. 37) . " So the intercessions of 
intercessors shall not avail others.” * 

Arabia was a seat of different religions, each deaying the 
other ; while no religion, though it suffered in purity, was 
without some partial truth. The same state of things we find 
to-day. But Muhammad denounced sectarianism and decried 
the hostile attitude of the various religions towards each other, 
in the following words of the Qur-dn : ” And the Jews say. 
The Christians do not follow an3dhing (good), and the Chris- 
tians say. The Jews do not follow anything (good), while they 
recite the (same) Book. Even thus say those who have no 
knowledge, like to what they say; so Allah shall judge 
between them on the day of resurrection in what they differ.” » 
" Say : We believe in Allah and (in) that which has been 
revealed to us, and (in) that which was revealed to Abraham 
and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, and (in) 
that which was given to Moses and Jesus, and (in) that which 
was given to the prophets from their Lord ; we do not make 
any distinction between any of them, and to Him do we 
submit.” 3 

Those were the days when ritualism was the sum total of 
almost every religion. But Muhammad distinguished between 
a formal and ceremonial piety. He made faith in God, and 
benevolence towards man, the essence of religion. " It is not 
righteousness that you turn your faces towards the East and 
the West, but righteousness is this, that one should believe in 
Allah and the last day and the angels, and the book and the 
prophets, and give away wealth out of love for Him to the 

> Holy Qtir-&a, Ixxiv. 48. * Ibid., ii. 113. t Ibid., ii. X36. 
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near of kin and the orphans and the needy and the wa 3 darer 
and the beggars and for the (emancipation of) the captives, 
and keep up prayer and pay the poor-rate ; and the perfor- 
mance of their promise when they make a promise, and the 
patient in distress and affliction and in time of confflct — ^these 
are they who are true (to themselves), and these are they 
who guard (against evil).” * 

The Arabs were extremely addicted to ” drink ” and 
gambling, but he would not allow even moderation; he 
would go directly to the root of it and would preach total 
prohibition thus : “ O you who believe 1 intoxicants and 
games of chance and (sacrificing to) stones set up and (dividing 
by) arrows are only an undeanness, the devil’s work ; shun 
it, therefore, that you may be successful.” » His countr 3 anen 
used to kill their female babies or bury them alive. It was 
a custom honoured by usage, but Muhammad uprooted it, 
saying when one is buried alive — "for what sin was 
she killed ? ” 3 In diort, no false belief or wrong doctrine 
remained of which the error or hollowness was not exposed. 
No evil custom or bad habit was left rmrebuked. And yet 
Muhammad would neither inspire any false hope nor would 
he claim any identity with the Deity. ” No extraordinary 
pretensions, no indulgence in hyperbolical language, no endea- 
vour to cast a glamour round his character and personality : 

* I am only a preadier of God’s words, the bringer of God’s 
message to mankind,’ ” * repeats he always. 

Mirades he performed, but not to propagate his faith.5 
He would plainly say he was but a man like others ; he had 
no treasures, nor did he claim to know the secrets of the future : 
” Say : I am only a man like unto you.” * " Say : I do not 
control any benefit or harm for my own soul except as Allah 
pleases, and had I known the imseen I would have had much 

> Holy Qur-in, ii. 177. * Ibtd., v. 90. t Ib%d., Ixxxi. 8-9. 

4 Syed Ameer Ali. i Bukhan, Book of Mankqib. 

* Holy Qur-kn, xvm. no. 
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of good, and no evil would have toudied me. I am nothing 
but a wamer and giver of good news to people who believe.” * 
” Say : 1 do not say to you I have with me the treasures of 
Allah, nor do 1 know the unseen, nor do 1 say to you that 1 
am an angeL” The Arabs were a superstitious people. Had 
the Prophet so wi^ed,he could have claimed any supernatural 
powers for himself. Many inddents occurred in his lifetime 
when people would have ascribed divine powers to him, 
but he destroyed all sudi vain suggestions by a plain denial. 
It is stated that on the day of the death of his son, the sun 
became totally edipsed. Some of the pagans thou|^t that 
the sun was in mourning for the sad event. They went to 
him with repentence, ready to accept his mission. But he 
would not take advantage of sudi subterfuges. He said : 
” Surdy the Sun and the Moon are two signs of Allah ; they 
do not suffer eclipse in consequence of the death of anybody 
nor on account of any one's life.” 

Here is a man, a reforms, a Prophet, a Messenger from 
God, who stripped himself of all the paraphernalia reported 
to have been possessed by those who came before him with 
a similar mission. He disowned all that might invite following, 
hdp, co-operation or sympathy. Thus he made no friends, but 
enemies of tihem all. He would not yidd to solidtations nor 
accept a position of wealth,^ to prejudice the mission — a. mission 
in no way contributing to his personal aggrandizonent — ^but 
the mission of God, the mission of hiunanity and the mission 
of ever 3 rthing that is noblest and best, the mission to establidi 
the Unity of God and, through it, the unity of the human race, 
the mission of raising degraded humanity to its destined deva- 
tum. In short, he deprived himself of all that could have 
smoothed his way to success ; had he done otherwise, he would 
have been untrue to himsdl and insincere to his mission for 
whidi he had the call. He did not work mirades to adiieve 
• Holy Qiir-&n, vii. x88. * See p. 71. 
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his object, but he worked what was more than a miracle : 
he worked against odds and achieved a success— sucdi a 
success as has never come to any person before or since in 
religious or secular history, and that in the adverse circum- 
stances to which he had been subjected. But to achieve this 
imique success he did not resort to things beyond human 
reach, in which case he could not have acted as an exemplar. 
He used all the honest and honourable means that are open 
to others, and so his life is an object-lesson to those who have 
to work for success against heavy cxlds and imder adverse 
circumstances. 

A Prophet comes to act as a guide and a model ; Muham- 
mad has a special claim to those qualifications. He is the 
Prophet in human colours, and consequently a true specimen 
for our imitation. He faces difficulties, and surmounts them 
with means within the reach of humanity. Other Prophets, 
as the report goes, have recourse to miracles to meet the 
difficulties in their way. One could understand the need 
of a miracle in order to strengthen the conviction of, or 
drive home, certain truths to a man in the street — ^it is 
a necessity, and there is a genuine report of any number of 
miracles performed by the Holy Prophet for that purpose — 
but we, in our day, have to face similar difficulties in our life, 
and we cannot do miracles in order to surmount them. Moses 
saved his people from the Egyptian t3n:anny through a miracle, 
but Muhammad defended the city of Medina with his little 
band against ten thousand odds through his heroic and soldier- 
like measures which a commander of an army will be proud 
to follow with advantage. But Moses with all his miracles 
could not infuse that spirit of manliness into his followers 
which we observe in the ranks of Muhammad. Jesus had to 
complain always of the lack of faith in his disciples, though they 
saw many a mirade from the master, but Muhammad had a 
band of the faithful unique in their devotion to the master. 
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Few persons remember their days of adversity when they 
come to power. High-mindedness and great strength of char- 
acter alone can stand against the vicissitudes of life. To him 
who possesses these qualities change means newness of 
occasions that call forth such other noble qualities as could 
not be exhibited in his former state. In fact, every quality 
has its own occasion and demands special circumstances for 
its revdation. If trial gives man a character, success brings 
out his nobility of mind, if he possesses it. Humanity is 
not only softness of heart; it consists of various morals, 
tender and stem, and needs a variety of conditions for their 
devdopment. If some find manifestation in penury, others 
demand affluence if they are to appear in perfection. Very 
few of the Guides of Humanity were granted occasion to 
taste both. But Muhammad, to act as a perfect modd for 
humanity, had to pass every phase of life. If prosperity 
brought out his generosity, his forgiveness, and his high- 
mindedness, his adversity gave him occasion to exhibit bis 
patience, his fortitude, and his trust in God. 

There is one thing in him that shows that he had achieved 
that zenith of character and morality that must be the final 
goal of human endeavour, where man reflects Divine morals, 
like all the ways and laws of God, Muhammad is unchange- 
able. In victory or in defeat, in power or in adver sity, in 
affluence or ih ifldigenceV he is tiie same man. He disdoses 
the'same'character. Humility was, for example, his spedal 
chafacldisdc throughout his career. “ His military triumphs,” 
says Washington-Irving, ” awakened no pride or vainglory, 
as they would have done had they been effected for selfish 
purposes. In the time of his greatest power he maintained 
the same simplicity of maimers and appearance as 
in the day of his adversity. So far from affecting regal 
state, he was displeased if, on entering a room, any un- 
usual testimonial of respect were shown him. If he aimed at 
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universal dominion, it was the dominion of the faith ; as to 
the temporal rule which grew up in his hands, as he used it 
without ostentation so he took no step to perpetuate it in 
his family.” 

” After he became the soverdgn of Arabia he still remained 
on terms of brotherhood with all believers. He had not to 
surround himself with guards and janitors; he moved in 
simple wa3rs among the brethren, the guide, the peacemaker, 
the trusted friend.” * " Even at the zenith of his worldly 
power the good sense of Muhammad,” says Gibbon, ” despised 
the pomp of royalty ; the apostle of God submitted to the 
menial offices of the family ; he kindled the fire, swept the 
floor, milked the ewes and mended with his own hand his 
shoes and his woollen garments. Disdaining the penance 
and merit of an hermit, he observed, without effort and 
vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On 
solemn occasions he feasted his companions with hospitable 
plenty ; but, in his domestic life, many weeks would elapse 
without a fire bdng kindled in the hearth of the Prophet.” 
I would add a statement on record left by the Lady 
Ayesha to these quotations which I have purposely made 
in pursuance of an Arabic proverb that says that the 
best of testimony is that that comes from the other camp : 
“ For a whole month together we did not light a fire 
to dress victuals; our food was nothing but dates and 
water unless anyone sent us meat. The people of the 
Prophet’s household never got wheat bread on two successive 
days.” » 

< Marmaduke Pickthall. 

* In the collection of Tirmizi known as the *' Jkmi' ’’ it is 
stated that the Prophet and his family went hungry for many 
mghts successively, because they could not get an3rthmg to eat in 
the evenmg. 

Once, no fire was made for two months in the house of the Prophet. 
Ayesha related this to ‘Urwa>bm-Zubair, who asked her what they 
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This was the life he led and such were his humble ways 
when the whole of Arabia was at his feet. The entire town 
of Medina grew wealthy in the latter doys of his life. Every- 
where there was gold and silver, and yet the house of his 
own daughter showed no sign of riches, no trace of wealth 
or comfort. On the very day of his death his only assets 
were a few shillings, a part of which went to satisfy a debt 
and the rest was given to a needy person who came to 
his house for charity. The clothes in which he breathed 
his last had patches. The whole property being thus spent, 
the Prophet has been reported to have remarked : “ We of 
the class of Prophets neither inherit from others nor do 
we leave anything for others to inherit from us." 

had been eating. Ayesha answered : Water and dates. Sometimes 
the neighbours would send in goat's milk, and we would drink of it." * 

In Bukhari, Book of Riqkq, it is stated that the Prophet never 
ate a loaf of bread. 

Sahl-bin-S'ad relates that the Prophet had never had any chance 
of enjoying the fine flour which in Arabia is known as Hawar-in-Naqi. 
He was asked whether there were no sieves in the days of the Prophet. 
He said : *' No, there were none." People asked him how they 
removed the bran. He said : " We used to blow it away with our 
breath. Whatever was left was kneaded." f 

Ayesha relates that the Prophet never knew what it was to satisfy 
his hunger all through the period beginning with the Flight and endmg 
with his death. X 

Anas relates that once he went to the Prophet, and on appearing 
before him found that the Prophet had tied a piece of cloth, very 
tightly round his waist. When he mquired what the reason was, one 
of the Companions replied to him : " On account of hunger. " § 

Bukhari. f Tirmizi's Shamaxl, % Ibtd, § Muslim. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE IDEAL CHARACTER 


In the furnace of trial and persecution the ore of char- 
acter becomes burnished gold. Adversity and hardship bring 
out what lies in man ; they either make of him an everlasting 
character the light of which shall shine always and everywhere, 
or reduce him to nothingness and oblivion. Therefore those 
who aspire after success must be prq>ared to tread the 
road of hardship and trials. 

The call that came to Muhammad in the cave caused a 
great trembling to come upon him ; he hastened home to his 
wife bidding her cover him in something, he asked her what 
had happened to him. When he was a little recovered, he 
said : O Khadija 1 ” (his wife) " He of whom one would 

not have bdieved it, has become either a soothsayer or one 
‘ possessed.' ” She replied : “ God is my protector, O Abu’l 
Kasim I ’* (another name of Muhammad) " He will surely not 
let such a thing happen unto thee; for thou speakest the 
truth ; retumest not evil for evil, keepest faith, art of a good 
life, and kind to thy relations and friends ; neither art thou a 
babbler in the market-places. What has befallen thee ? Hast 
thou seen aught terrible ? ” Muhammad replied : " Yes.” 
And he told ho: what he had seen. Whereupon she answered 
and said : ” Rejoice, O dear husband, and be of good cheer. 
He in whose hands stands Khadija's life is my witness, and 
thou shalt be the Prophet of this people.” Had Muhammad 
been an impostor, would he have gmie to his own home 
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in this condition and in this terrified frame of mind ; and to 
a person who, as his wife, knew ever 3 ddiing of good and bad 
in him ; and would she have accosted him thus, if his past 
character had not been worthy of a Prophet ? Jesus could 
not inspire any faith among his nearest relatives. His 
brothers had no belief in him;* they endeavoured to take 
possession of his person “ believing him to be out of his mind.” * 
But Muhammad opened his soul to those who knew him best, 
those who were his closest rdations and dearest friends — ^his 
wife, his beloved cousin, and his intimate friends — ^and those 
who lived with him and noted all his movements. Had they 
observed the slightest sign of worldliness, or want of faith, 
they could hardly have been convinced of his inspiration. 
Their acceptance of his mission speaks volumes for his stalwart 
character and his truthful nature. Let the old Patriarch Abfi 
TSlib, his unde, when invited to Islam, say : “ I cannot abjure 
the religion of my fathers ” ; but when he was informed by 
his own son Ali of his belief in Muhammad, Abfi T41ib would 
say : “ Well, my son, he (Miihammad) will not call thee to 
anything save that which is good ; therefore thou art free to 
deave unto him.” 

When the Prophet gave out his claim to prophethood, it 
is said that the Meccans, who had an intimate knowledge of 
him, were of opinion that to believe that Muhammad was 
a liar or an impostor was out of the question, because it was 
against his nature to tell lies or impute lies. They said that 
they were rather of opinion that he had lost his senses. Others 
bdieved that he had fallen a victim to poetical exaggerations. 
That is why the Qur-dn makes mention of the false notions 
of the Meccans, and contains refo'ences to such words as 
” Muhammad is a poet,” “ Muhammad is insane,” “ Muham- 
mad is possessed.” In spite of all this, they never called him 
a liar. Once, when the dite of the Koreish were sitting 
> John vii. 5. > Mark ui. 21. 
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together and talking, the topic turned on Muhanunad. Nazr- 
bin-Hdrith, who was the most experienced in worldly matters 
of all the Koreish, intervened and said : “ O Koreish, you 
have not been able to devise any plan to get out of the diffi- 
culty which has descended on you. Muhammad grew up from 
his childhood to be a yoxmg man before your eyes. You 
know full well that he was the most honest, the most veracious, 
the most charmmg of all of you. And when his hair is growing 
grey, and when he has placed his ideas and claims before you, 
it is you who have the audacity to say : ' He is a magician, he 
is a soothsayer, he is a poet, he is mad.’ By God, I have 
listened to what Muhammad says and preaches. Muhammad i 
is neither a magician, nor a poet, nor a madman, nor a sooth- ' 
sayer. I believe some new calamity is going to befall you.” * 
Abu Jihl, the uncle of the Prophet and the implacable enemy 
of the Prophet, used to say : ” Muhammad, I do not say you 
are a liar, but whatever you preach is untrue and I hold it to 
be false.” » 

For three long years after the Call he laboured quietly to 
wean his people from the worship of idols, but the ancient 
cult was deeply rooted among them ; and his own tribe had 
a vested interest in the old worship. It involved their prestige 
and maintenance, and hence the great opposition that came 
from this quarter. It was a sort of life-and-death struggle 
for the first three years, during which period he secured but 
very few converts ; yet his heart never failed him. He preached 
quietly and calmly. Though the people at Mecca thought 
him crazed and “ possessed,” still they did not obstruct him, 
at the first. But the call came again : “ O you who are 
clothed! Arise and warn. And magnify your Lord, And 
purify your garments. And shun undeanness.” The warning 
was to conv^ the message to others, and to wean them from 
their gross practices, and warn them to shun their undean 
> Ibn-i-HishAm. * Tirmizi. 
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ways, and thus to puiify the spiritual gannents in which 
thqr had been clothed by reason of their wrong bdiefs and 
evil actions. Muhanunad, after this Divine message, deter- 
mined to appeal to the Kordsh to abandon their idolatry. 
He convened an assembly at the Safa Mountain ; he 
ascended the small hill and called out : " O people of the 
Quraish I " When all of them were assembled, he thus 
addressed them: “If I were to tdl you that briiind this 
mountain there was Isdng hidden a large army, would you 
bdieve in me ? '* All of them said : “ Certainly, only 
within our know ledge, you have never tcdd alie.” * Then he 
spoke to bis people' oftEaF wicke^ess in the sight of the Lord, 
their folly in adoring idols that they themselves had made. 
He warned them of the fate that had befallen those who 
heeded not the words of their Prophets in past days. But 
he was mocked and derided ; taunted and scoffed at. Thus 
failing in his attempt to convert the Koreirii, he went to the 
strangers who visited Mecca for trade or pilgrimage. He 
preached to them the words of God ; but the Koreirii inter- 
fered. They posted themsdves in the different streets of the 
town, and warned the strangers against holding any com- 
munication with Muhammad, whom they declared to be a 
dangerous magician. Calumnies, libd and vilification came 
from them continuously, but could not silence the wamer. 
His perseverance aroused open and violent opposition. He was 
forbidden to say his prayers in the Ka’aba, and was pursued 
wherever he went. But nothing could make him waver. 
Often he was in imminent danger of his life, but his calm and 
self-control were a match for their murderous intentions, 
whidi utterly failed to put a stop to conversion, and had no 
effect whatever on the zeal and ardour of the preacher : the 
more his enemies increased in their persecution, the more he 
put his heart and sotiI into his preaching. His oiemies col- 

> Bnkhaii. 
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lected all thdr forces, but he told them about the punishment 
which had alighted on the tribes of old, that had not heeded 
the warning of the Divine messenger, was awaiting them, and 
that they were " deaf, dumb and blind, therefore they shall 
not retrace their steps." Muhammad, and with him a few of 
his new followers, were not at once molested, but the rest were 
victimized under an organized S3rstem of persecution. Each 
family tortured its own members or dependents. " They were 
thrown into prison, starved and then beaten with sticks. 
They were exposed to the burning heat of the desert on the 
scorching sand, where, when reduced to the last extremity 
by thirst, they were offered the alternative of wordupping the 
idol or death.” ^ But the perseverance of Muhammad inspired 
his followers to stand firm in his faith, though many were 
killed. Muhammad saw all the sufferings of his disciples, but | 
nothing could affect his determination. When the Koreish 
perceived that “ the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Chtuxh,” they bethought them of other means to stop the 
Prophet. Worldly-wise as they were, they thought that the things 
of the world might persuade him to give up his denunciation of 
their faith and prestige. They therefore approached him one 
day when he was sitting in the Ka’aba, and 'Otba, representing 
the Koreish, said ; “ ‘ O son of my brother, thou art distin- 
guished by thy qualities and thy descent. Now thou hast 
sown division among our people, and cast dissension in our 
families ; thou denouncest our gods and goddesses ; thou dost 
tax our ancestors with impiety. We have a proposition to 
make to thee ; think well if it will not suit thee to accept 
it.' ' Speak, O father of Walid ’ — ^name of a Son of 
'Otba — said the Prophet ; ' I listen, O son of my brother.' 
Commenced 'Otba: 'If thou widest to acquire riches 
by this affair, we will collect a fortune larger than is 
possessed by any of us ; if thou desirest honours and dignity, 

* Syed Ameer Ali. 
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we shall make thee our chief, and shall not do a thing 
without thee ; if thou desirest dominion, we shall make 
thee ovir king ; and if the spirit (demon) which possesses thee 
cannot be overpowered, we will bring thee doctors and give 
them riches till they cure thee.’ And when he had done, 
‘ Hast thou finidied, O father of Walid ? ’ asked the Prophet. 
‘ Yes,' replied he. ‘ Then listen to me.' ‘ I listen,’ he 
said. ’ In the name of the most merciful God,’ commenced 
the Warner, ‘ this is a revelation from the most Merciful : 
a book, the verses whereof are distinctly explained, an Arabic 
Koran, for the instruction of people who imderstand ; bearing 
good tidings, and denoimcing threats : but the greater part 
of them turn aside, and heark^ not thereto. And they say, 
* Our hearts are veiled from the doctrine to which thouinvitest 
us ; and there is a deafness in our ears, and a curtain between 
us and thee : wherefore act thou as thou shalt think fit ; 
for we shall act according to our own sentiments.’ ‘Say, 
Verily I am only a man like you. It is revealed unto me 
that your God is one God : wherefore direct your way straight 
unto Him ; and ask pardon of Him for what is past. And 
woe be to the idolaters, who give not the appointed alms, and 
bdieve not in the life to come ! But as to those who believe 
and work righteousness, they ^all receive an everlasting 
reward.’ * When the Prophet finished this recitation, he said 
to ‘Otba : ‘ Thou hast heard, now take the course which 
seemeth best to thee.' ” * 

The temptation and the tempter in the form of man, 
and not a vision or a dream as we read in the Bible. 

When the cruelties of the Meccans became more and more 
unbearable, Muhammad advised some of his followers to seek 
refuge in Abyssinia. Acting upon the advice, fifteen of the 
new converts emigrated to Abyssinia. They were followed 

* Holy Qur-an, Sura xii. 

> Iba-i-Hish&m, pp. 185. 186 : Sptnt of Islam 
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by others, but the hostility of the Koreish pursued them even 
there. The Abyssinian king, however, did not listen to the 
Meccans. The foiling of their attempt and the discovery that 
successful emigration to Abyssinia was followed by similar 
emigration, added fuel to the fire of thdr hatred. They fell, 
with all the fury of demons, upon Muhammad, but he was 
a man of super-calibre. He stood bravely at his post and 
pursued his Mission amidst every insult and outrage. Again 
they came to him with offers of honour and riches, if he would 
but desert from his mission ; but they received the same reply 
in the following words : “ I am neither desirous of riches nor 
ambitious of dignity nor of dominion ; I am sent by God, 
who has ordained me to aimounce glad tidings unto you. I 
give you the words of my Lord ; I admonish you. If you 
accept the message I bring you, God will be favourable to 
you both in this world and in the next ; if you reject my 
admonitions, I shall be patient, and leave God to judge between 
you and me.” The Meccans took it as an insult. Then they 
lost patience with Muhammad. They sent deputations to 
Abfi T41ib, his unde, asking him to stop his nephew from 
preaching against their religion. But Muhammad persisted 
in his denundation of their ungodliness and impiety. Next 
they closed the doors of the Ka’aba, where he used to go and 
preach his religion to othors, against the Prophet. They went 
to Abfi Tfilib in a body with an ultimatmn, and said : ” We 
respect thine age and thy rank, but our respect for thee has 
bounds, and verily we can have no further patience with thy 
nephew’s abuse of our gods, and his ill words against our 
ancestors; wherefore do thou either prevent him from so 
doing, or thyself take part with him, so that we may settle 
the matter by fight until one of the two parties is exter- 
minated.” These portentous words weighed heavily on Abfi 
Tfilib. He sent for Muhammad and, informing him of what 
the Koreish had said, begged him to give up his mission. It 
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appeared as though Abft T&lib ^xdshed to vdthdraw his pro- 
tection from Muhammad; but nothing would bend the 
master will, and Muhammad replied firmly : " O my unde, 
if th^ placed the Sun on my right hand and the Moon on 
my left to force me to renounce my work, verily 1 would not 
dedst therefrom until God had made manifest His work, or 
I had perished in the attempt.” This he said and was about 
to depart, when the old Patriarch called aloud : " Son of my 
brother, come back ; say whatsoever thou pleasest, for by thy 
Lord, I will not abandon thee, nay, never.” This declaration 
of Abfi Tdlib increased the Meccan fury, and they determined 
to exterminate the H&shimites and Muttalibites, the dan of 
Abfi Tfilib. They made a league against the family and 
excommunicated it — ^forbidding all and sundry to enter into 
any contract of marriage with them, or to buy or sell to or 
from them. It meant open war, and the Hfidiimites were few 
in number ; th^ had to take refuge somewhere. Th^ went 
to a long, narrow moimtain gorge which had only a small, 
narrow entry. There they lived in a state of privation for 
three full years, suffering often the pangs of himger and thirst, 
but the undauntable will became more strengthened. The 
Prophet could not preach for the whole of the year, seeing 
that to leave the place of refuge was a suiddal act ; it would 
have been courting immediate death, but when the sacred 
months came every year, when violence vras deemed sacril^e, 
the Teacher would come out of his prison and preach his religion 
to those who came on pilgrimage from abroad. The Meccans 
could not hurt him, on account of the sacred months, but thqr 
mocked and scoffed at him and gave him every harsh name. 
These conditions continued >for three years up to the tenth 
year of his mission, when, through the intercestion of other 
tribes, the ban of excommunication was removed and the 
Hftshimites came out of the dungeon. But the coming year 
dealt the Prophet a heavier blow. His unde and his wife 
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died one after the other. In the former he lost the protector 
of his youth, and one who stood between him and his enemies, 
and in the latter a life long sympathizer and a true counsellor. 
Despairing of the Meccans, but never despairing of his Mission, 
the Prophet now tried to change the scene of his Ministry. 
He went to Taif — a town some forty miles from Mecca — ^with 
his servant Zaid. He spoke to the people of Taif about his 
Mission, warning them against idolatry and calling them to 
the worship of God. The preaching aroused strong indig- 
nation, and he was driven from the dty. The rebds and the 
roughs of the town followed him, abusing and pdting him with 
stones. Wounded and bleeding, thirsty and famished, he 
went to a hillock, and raising his hands towards heaven, he 
cried : “ O Lord, I make my complaint to Thee. Out of my 
feebleness and the vanity of my wishes I am insignificant in 
the sight of men ; O Thou Most Merciful 1 Lord of the weak. 
Thou art my Lord. Forsake me not. Leave me not a prey 
to strangers nor to mine enemies. If Thou art not offended, 
lamsafe. I sedc refuge in the light of Thy countenance by which 
all darkness is dispelled and peace cometh here and hereaft^. 
Solve Thou my difficulties as it pleaseth Thee. Guide these 
people in the right path, for they do not know what they do.” 

Noble words, worthy of noble lips ; conscious of the insig- 
nificance he has been reduced to, and yet with such a splendid 
reliance on God. “ If Thou art not offended, I am safe,” 
are words that ^ow no despondency, no complaint and no 
doubt as to his being unforsaken by God. ” Solve Thou my 
difficulties as it pleaseth Thee” — another noble e:q>ression 
eloquent enough to enlighten the ruirrow-minded Church 
missionary who ignorantly harps on the uniqueness of ” Thy 
will and not mine.” The conduding portion of the prayer 
reminds me of that of Jesus when he says : ” Forgive them, 
for thqr know not what th^ do.” But the Prophet says : 
” Guide them in the right path, for th^ know not what they 
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do *’ — words suiting the circumstances of the speakers respec- 
tively, and proving their truth. Jesus had no chance of 
g aining over his enemies in his lifetime a power which could 
enable him to show his magnanimity of soul in the form of 
forgiveness. He implores God to “ forgive them.” Muham- 
mad had to reach that climax ; he had to forgive them himself. 
It was so, within the knowledge of God. Besides, the words 
inspired on the lips of the latter are more comprehensive. 
They go further, and include forgiveness. Forgiveness is only 
for the things past ; guidance to righteousness is for the past 
as well as for the future, for no one can tread the path of 
righteousness with his past sins unforgiven. So the Holy 
Prophet not only prays for the forgiveness of his enemies' past 
deeds but for their future righteousness as well. The words 
were prophetic, and have proved so, for Muhammad became 
supreme and his oppressors, whenever they came to him, 
received treatment of unparalleled kindness. 

Muhammad retiuned to Mecca with a wounded heart, 
but he did not relax his efforts. His preaching continued, 
but now was chiefly addressed to the strangers who came to 
Mecca in the days of pilgrimage. One day he met six men 
from Medina. They listened to Ms words and accepted 
Ms Mission. The next year the same Medinites brought 
six more of their fdlow-dtizens, but the latter came 
as deputies to represent the principal tribes of Medina. 
They also became Ms converts, and the pledge they took 
was this; — 

We will not associate anything with God, we will not 
steal, nor commit adultery, nor fornication ; we will not 
Mil our children ; we will abstain from calumny and 
slander ; we will obey the Prophet in everything that is 
ri^t; and we will be faithful to him in weal and in 
sorrow.* 

* Ibn-i-Hishim. 
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The Prophet used almost always to take the pledge from his 
proselytes in these words. They not only show the evil con- 
ditions of the times in Arabia at the time of the Prophet's 
coming, but they also diow the nature of the reform whidi 
he intended ; and history shows that when he left the world 
all these evils had become extinct among his followers. There 
is one thing also in the pledge which is very remarkable and 
shows the real worth of the personality he possessed, and 
that is selflessness, which is, in fact, the groundwork of every 
high moral system — ^love, generosity, courage, honesty, fair 
dealing, etc. Every high morality is founded on selflessness. 
In the above pledge Muhammad seeks obedience, not for his 
own self-aggrandizement, but in everything that is right : no 
personal element works in him. After the pledge, the Medinites 
returned to their town, accompanied by a Muslim from Mecca, 
who was charged with the duty of teaching them the funda- 
mental doctrine of the new religion. Though the new faith 
began to spread rapidly in Medina, Muhammad had to face 
the most perilous period of his life in those days. But the 
occasion brought out his real worth. The grandeur of his 
character and his sublime trust in God were a marvel to men. 
His resolution of purpose, his steadfastness to his cause against 
overwhelming odds, and his sincere belief in his own Mission 
and its final victory, have extracted the following words even 
from an enemy, like Sir William Muir : — 

" Mahomet, thus holding his people at bay, waiting, in the 
still expectation of victory, to outward appearance defenceless, 
and with his little band, as it were, in the lion’s mouth, yet 
trusting in His Almighty power whose messenger he believed 
himself to be, resolute and immoved — ^presents a spectacle of 
sublimity paralleled only m the sacred records by such scenes 
as that of the prophet of Israel, when he complained to his 
Master, ‘ I, even I only, am left.’ ” » 

> Ltfe of Muhammad, vol. li. p. 228. 
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The next 3^ear the Medinites came to see the Master th^ 
were seventy-five in number, and had come to invite him 
to their town. Muhammad spoke to them of the risks they 
incurred by embracing Islam and inviting him to their dty, 
but thqr replied that th^ were fully conscious of the danger, 
and added : “ Speak, O Prophet of God, and exact any 
pledge for thyself and thy God.“ The usual pledge was taken, 
and then they said : “ If we die in the cause of God, what 
shall be our return ? ” “ Happiness hereafter,” was the reply. 
No promise of kingdom or placing thdr children on the right 
side of his throne when he diould be in glory. 

This conference of the Medinites with Muhammad, though 
it took place secretly at night, was, however, observed, and 
it made the Meccans redouble their persecutimi of the Prophet 
and his disciples. Their position became more and more 
critical; until at last a general massacre seemed imminent. 
Muhammad advised his followers to emigrate secretly to 
Medina. Family after family of the new converts began to 
disappear from Mecca, but Muhammad would not leave the 
place. The moment of trial came. He was urged to fly to 
Medina, and every facility was arranged to enable him to 
readi the place of safety and protection, but he would not 
leave any of his friends behind him ; he would wait for the 
time when all of them left the place of danger. The storm 
was at its height, but it did not intimidate the Prophet. All 
his disdples left for Medina excepting Ali and Abu Bakr. 

The Korei^ saw the dtuation, and realized what it would 
mean to them if Muhammad reached Medina. Th^ met at 
the Town Hall and decided to assassinate him . A number of 
brave men were chosen from different families for this mur- 
derous deed. Th^ watched all night long round the house 
of the Prophet, but Muhammad escaped with Abu Bakr and 
lay hid for three days in a cave of Mount Thaur, a few miles 
from Mecca. 
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The faiy of the Eoreish now knew no limit. The ^ole 
countiy was searched and a price was set on the Frc^et’s 
head. Muhammad was hotly pursued by his bloodthirsty 
enemies, who traced the route of his fii^t his footprints. 
Th^ reached the mouth of the cave. Abu Bakr became 
anxious when he heard the footsteps of the enemy. "We 
are only two, and the enemy are in great force," he said to 
Muhammad. Their lives were at stake, but the refdy dis- 
closes that presence of mind, and that trust in God, which 
history fails to reveal in other great personalities of the world. 
" No," said Muhammad emphatically, “ do not get di^eart- 
ened, God is with us." On the evoiing of the third day 
Muhammad left the cave and reached Medina by unfrequented 
paths. 

Before I proceed further I would sununaiize the Meccan 
life of the Prophet rather in the words of Syed Ameer Ali, 
in his book The Spirit of Islam, than in my own words. He 
dejncts it so beautifully in the following passage : — 

“ We have seen this wonderful man as an orphan child who 
had never known a father’s love, bereft in infancy of a motha’s 
care, his early life so full of pathos, growing up from a thought- 
ful childhood to a stUl more thoughtful youth. His youth as 
pure and true as his boyhood ; his manhood as austere and 
devout as his youth. His ear ever open to the sorrows and 
sufierings of the weak and the poor ; his heart ever full of 
sympathy and tenderness towards all God's creatures. He 
walks so humbly and so purely, that men turn round and 
point : * There goes al-Amin, the true, the upright, the trusty. 
A faithful friend, a devoted husband ; a thinker intent on the 
mysteries of life and death, on the responsibilities of human 
actions, the end and aim of human existence — ^he sets himsdf 
to the task of reclaiming and reforming a nation, nay, a world, 
with <mly one loving heart to comfort and solace him. Baffled, 
he never falters ; beaten, he never despairs. He struggles on 
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with indomitable spirit to achieve the work assigned to him. 
His purity and nobleness of character, his intense and earnest 
belief in God’s mercy, bring round him ultimately many a 
devoted heart ; and when the moment of the severest trial 
comes, like the faithful mariner, he remains steadfast at his 
post until all his followers are Scife, and then betakes himself 
to the hospitable shore : such we have seen him. We shall 
see him now the king of men, the ruler of human hearts, chief, 
lawyer, and supreme magistrate, and yet without any self- 
exaltation, lowly and humble. His history henceforth is 
merged in the history of the commonwealth of which he 
was the centre. Henceforth the Preacher who with his 
own hands mended his clothes, and often went without 
bread, was mightier than the mightiest sovereigns of the 
earth.” 

Muhammad’s career at Medina was an ess(mtial link in the 
chain of human character. In Medina he had the opportunity 
of practising what he preached in Mecca. He ennobled and 
enlarged the laws of Moses, and brought down upon earth the 
Kingdom of Heaven prayed for by Jesus. By raising the 
morals of his people to a saintly and angelic height, he realized 
the democratic dreams of Aristotle and Plato, and for the first 
time in history founded and administered a sodalistic-State. ^ 
He produced a State populated and worked by men without 
any vice — ^men who needed no police force to keep them in 
order, who had no prejudice of class, race or colom left in 
them against one another — men amongst whom was no dis- 
tinction between r ulers and, ^ ed. All barriers of class, creed, 
colour and descent were demolished ; white and black, red 
and yellow, were all declared equal in the sight of the 
Lord, for they came from the same essence and from the 
same first parents. To demolish the distinction of race, 
blood and riches, it was said that the noblest in the sight 
of God was he who was most virtuous among men. For the 
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first time it was formiilated by Omar, the second successor 
of Muhammad, that the government of a country could 
not be called a true government if every unit from among 
the ruled had not the right to have his voice heard and 
respected. The meanest subject of a State was for the first 
time given the same right to be heard on a question affecting 
the State, or religion, as the ruler of the State himself. For 
the fir^t time in the history of the world, hereditary right to 
rule gave place to a right by election, and no matter who was 
appointed, the governor or goverrung body was only there to 
see that the laws formulated by Islam were carried out, and 
that any fresh laws of detail introduced in State management 
were in conformity with the general principles enunciated by 
the Great Lawgiver. A plebeian was encouraged to point 
out the fault of a ruler in his administration. 

The State they possessed belonged equally to one and all, 
male and female — and all, in tiun, belonged to one universal 
God, all obeyed one law, not man-made, but sent down from 
the AU-merdful and Impartial God, which was the same for 
rich and poor alike. 

Jesus dreamed of socialistic ideas, but Muhammad materi- 
alized them in their best form. He sanctified labour by doing 
ever 3 rthing by his own hand. 

The Prophet never liked others to do an3rthing for him. 
His own work he would do with his own hands.^ He bmied 
himself with the household work. He would mend his tom 
clothes, sweep out his house with a broom, fetch things from 
the market, and whm his shoes were worn out, he would ' 
mend them himsdf. The bucket of water he would fetch 
himsdf ; he would tie the camd and feed it with his own 
hands; he wo\ild help the servant in kneading the flour.> 
Anas rdates that he went to the Prophet and found him 

> Qazi 'Ijraz Shark Shifd. 
a Bukhari; Qazi 'lyaz. 
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rubbing oil on the body of a camd. In another tradition he 
says he saw him branding the camels of charity.^ While still 
a child, the Prophet hdped in the erection of the Ka'aba. 
He brought bricks and stones to the masons. Whilst the 
building of the " Prophet's Mosque " in Medina, the Ka'aba 
Mosque, and the digging of the trench in the battle of Ahzab 
was going on, no one could differentiate between the Prophet 
and the ordinary labourer.* 

The whole peninsula of Arabia was subjugated and Medina 
became as if the treasure-house of gold and silver, but her 
Lord would say: "Man has got no claim to other things 
than the following— a house to live in, a cloth to cover him- 
self, bread to satisfy himself, and water." * The life of the 
Prophet at Medina showed that earthly kingdom had never 
been the aim of his life ; it came to him and enabled him to 
show to the Lords of the Earlb that public money was a sacred 
trust for the benefit of the people in the Commonwealth, and 
not for their pleasures. 

His life was very simple. He would put on whatever 
kind or quality of cloth he could get. He would eat whatever 
was placed before him. He would sit wherever he could find 
room, whether on a mat, a carpet or the ground.* The bran 
was never removed from the flour which he used.* His 
shirt was usually worn imbuttoned. By nature he had a 
dislike for things of embellishment. Show in dress he did 
not approve of. 

Islam disapproves of asceticism ; and it was for this very 
reason that the Prophet held the use of the delicacies and 
enjoyments of the world lawful. He himself enjoyed them. 
Neverthdess, he discouraged an easy life, full of enjoyment, 
conventional, luxurious sudi as rich people led, and advised 
others to diun sudi a life, for it tends to weaken our manly 

* ifiialitn, s Siikhari. 3 Tirmui. 

4 Tinoizi's Skamail, s Bukhari. 
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qualities. A certain Mend of Caliph Ali sent him cooked 
food. His wife, Fatima, said : How mudi better would it 
be if the Prophet, too, partakes of our food.” Ali went and 
requested the Prophet to join them, but on reaching the door 
the Prophet noticed that curtains were hung on the vralls 
inside. He returned. Ali inquired the reason of his going 
back. The Prophet said : “ It does not behove a Prophet to 
enter a house which is so much decorated.” * 

The Prophet used to say : ” Three beds in a house are 
quite sufficient — one for one’s own personal use, the other 
for the wife, and the third for the guest.” * 

Imbued with modesty and humility of mind, and always 
imderrating himself, the Prophet would wear simple, rou§^, 
coarse kinds of cloth. Caliph Omar was of opinion that the 
Prophet ^ould put on gorgeous garments when receiving 
deputations and seeing ambassadors and other distingui^ed 
personages. It dianced that a robe was on sale in the market, 
and Omar, seizing the opportunity, made bold to propose that 
it ^ould be purchased for use on special occasions, such as 
Friday Prayers and the formal reception of deputations and 
ambassadors. The Prophet said : " I^ shouMJbe worn by one 
who Jias got no share in the hereafter.”. Usually he would 
wear dothes made of wool, and he breathed his last in such 
clothes as these.3 

In Mashraba it was that Caliph Omar paid a visit to the 
Proiffiet and fotmd, to his surprise, that the Prophet had one 
dieet of doth on his body, and one sofa without bedding on 
it and a pillow stufied with the bark of the date-palm. In 
one comer of the room there was a small quantity of barley, 
in another was spread the ddn of an animal, while just above 
his head were hang in g a few water-skins. Omar relates that 
on seeing this utter absence of material comforts, tears cvme 
into his eyes. The Prophet inquired of him the reason db 

* Aba-Dand. * Ibtd. s Bukhari. 
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his weeping, and Omar replied : “ 0 Prophet of God, I have 
every reason to weep. The strings with which the sofa is 
interwoven have made deep impressions on your naked body. 
The room itself is as comfortless. Is it not unbearable to find 
that the Chosroes of Persia and the Emperors of Rome be 
flooded with material enjoyments, while you, who are the 
Apostle of God, be leading such a simple life — ^is it not in- 
tolerable ? ” The Prophet said : " 0 son of Khattab, do you 
N^ot prefer that they should get the world and I the hereafter ? ” * 
The Prophet used to say : " Eadx one of us does not require 
to have more, in this world, than the provision which a traveller 
takes with him on his journey." * 

Once, on being asked whether he would not like to have 
a cushion for his bedstead, the Prophet said : " What have 1 
to do with this world ? I am not connected with the world 
more than the traveller who sits for a short while under the 
^ade of a tree, and leaves it and goes on.” 3 

I have dealt with the various aspects of his characto: 
which is, in a sense, an assemblage of virtues and goodness. 
These qualities constitute all that is necessary to hiunan 
morality, but most of them appertain rather to the exalted 
positions of life. It is all very well for a person to ^ow some 
sort of good morality in straitened conditions of life. Humility 
and meekness may be shown by anyone in poverty and adver- 
sity, but in such a case it would be difficult to distinguish 
between medcness and timidity. It would be difficult to say 
whether the person in question was truly humble-minded or 
a coward. But if a man of high position shows humility of 
mind at a time when he could be overbearing, and no one 
would dare to take notice of him, simply on account of his 
position, then he may be credited with the possession of a 
high morality. In short, most of what goes to make up the 

I Muslim, Book of Talaq. * Ibn-i-Maja, Book of Zuhd. 
t Tumizi, Book of Zuhd. 
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noblest human character is displayed in the Prophet’s life at 
Medina. Had it not been for his life in Medina, where his 
enemies came pursuing him, to straixgle Islam and exterminate 
the little band — I may say the only band on the whole surface 
of the earth who at that time wor^pped one and only one 
God, as the Prophet said on the eve of the fight at Badr 
which led to all the wars that Muhammad fought — ^the world 
would not have been taught the right use of the sword and 
the true solution of the problems of Woman and Slavay. 
Till then they had been cruelly maltreated. War gave 
Muhammad his opportunity, and he promulgated laws to 
ameliorate and raise their condition. 

He entered into treaties with his enemies, but he proved 
through his conduct that the treaties were not scraps of 
paper, but sacred documents. I wish Europe had Muhammad 
as her model, and the world would have been saved all the 
trouble it has suffered, as there is nothing in the life of Jesus to 
guide humanity in the higher walks of life. Then the treaties 
would not have been respected more in their breaches than in 
their fulfilment. One of the stiptfiations agreed upon in the 
truce of Hudaibiyyah in 6 A.H. was, that if any Meccan, after 
having accepted Islam, escaped to Medina, to seek refuge 
with the Prophet, then the Prophet should be legally bound 
to return him to Mecca. No sooner was the treaty signed, 
than Abu Jandal managed to escape from imprisonment and 
fled to Medina to take shelter with the Prophet. Abu Jandal 
told his tale of sufferings. The Muslims were moved to com- 
passion and indignation. But the Prophet addressed him 
composedly : " Abu Jandal I have patience; we cannot break 
our promise. God will create some way for you out of the 
difficulty.” ^ Abu Jandal is not the solitary instance injthis 
respect. Many Meccans came and became Muslims, but the 
Prophet would not award them his protection against the 

* Bukhari. 
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tyranny of the Koreish in which th^ were sure to meet on 
their return to Mecca. They had to go back under the treaty 
of Hudaibiyyah. Wahshi, who had assassinated the uncle 
of the Prophet, afraid of being caught when Islam triumphed, 
kept on moving from one place to another. The inhabitants 
of Taif formed a deputation to be sent to Medina to wait on 
the Prophet. Wahshi was one of the deputation. He ex- 
pressed his fear of being captured and beheaded for the minder 
of the Prophet’s uncle. But the people assured him that 
Muhammad was not such a man as to punish ambassadors 
and that he need entertain no such apprehension. Accordingly 
he, placing reliance on the assurance of the people, came and 
met the Prophet and embraced Islam.^ 

Abu Rafi’, a slave, while still a non-Muslim, came to Medina 
as a messenger on behalf of the Koreish. His eyes fell on the 
illustrious face, shining with the light of truth, and he at 
once was convinced of the truth of the mission of the Prophet. 
Abu Rafi’ said to him : ” O Prophet of God, I will not return 
to the unbelievers.” The Prophet said: ”I cannot break 
my promise, nor can I hold the envoys back from going. You 
must go now. And if you find that, on reaching Mecca, the 
state of your mind remains the same, then come back.” * 
Accordingly he left the Prophet for Mecca. 
f Reflect of promise was one of the features in his character 

that won him the title of Al-Ameen — " The Trustworthy ” — 

> Bukhari. 

* Before his call to the Prophethood, one named AbduUa-bin-abli- 
Amsa, entered into some business transaction with the Prophet. He 
had to keep an engagement somewhere else, and requested the Prophet 
to wait for him, tellmg him that he would be back very soon, and would 
then settle the matter. It so happened that the promise escaped his 
memory. He returned after three days and to his surprise found that 
the Prophet was there. On seeing him, the Prophet said : " I have 
been sitting here waiting for yon for the last three days." * 


*Abu-Daud. 
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even in his early life at Mecca. Among the many 
questions pertaining to the person of Muhammad, put to 
the Koreishite chief, Abu Sufyan, the Emperor of Rome 
adced him whether Muhammad had ever broken a promise. 
Abu Sufyan had to admit that the Prophet always kept 
his promise.* 

In the battle of Badr, the numerical strength of the Muslims 
was less than one-third of that of their opponents. At such 
a critical and fateful junctme, each one man was indispensable 
to the Prophet. Every one would have justified his action, 
had he even gone so far as to employ means to win over people 
to his side. But the Prophet was all faithfulness. There 
were two men, Abu Huzaifa and Abu Hisl, who were on their 
way from Mecca to Medina. They were intercepted by the 
enemy, and prevented from joining Muhammad. They insisted 
on going to Medina, and they were released on condition 
that they would not side with the Prophet, and would not 
help him against the Meccans. When these two companions 
came to the Prophet, they related the state of things 
and the conditions of their release. The Prophet said : 
“ You must go back ; we must keep our words under 
all circumstances. We require nothing else than the help 
of God.” * 

y The life in Mecca had been a life of adversity, of trial, of 
'worries ; in Medina it was a life of success and of prosperity. 
And herein lies a lesson for the Muslims of to-day. 'Their 
condition is more like the Prophet’s expmence in Mecca ; it 
is a time of trial. But if th^ persevere, if they show high 
morality, if th^ come out faithful, if they become united 
and active, if th^ be but true to themselves, to thdr 
brethren, to their faith, to their Prophet and to their 
God, they will meet with the same success that came to 
Muhammad. 


< BukharL 
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Hie life at Medina, and his success there brought to Muham- 
mad occasions that called forth that magnanimity of soul the 
equal of which age-long history of the world cannot produce. 
/The surrender of Mecca ofiered him ample opportunities of 
! revenge, but he did not avail hunsdlf of them.^ 

* In Khaibar, a Jewess tried to kill the Prophet by poisoning the 
food prepared for him. On having eaten it, he noticed that the food 
was poisonous. He sent for the Jews. They confessed their crime, 
but the Prophet took no action whatsoever, and the Jewess was only 
punished with death under the law of retaliation, when a Companion 
of the Prophet, who had partaken with the Prophet of the same food, 
had died. It is related that the Prophet felt the after-effects of the 
poison all his life. 

It is related that, once again, a man attempted the life of the Prophet, 
He was captured and brought before him, but on seemg him became 
afraid The Prophet addressed him thus : " Do not be afraid of me; 
even if you had mtended to kill me, you could never have done so.” ♦ 

Umair-bin-Wahab was a bitter enemy of the Prophet. He was 
sent to Medma by Safwan-bm-Umayya on promise of a great reward 
if he should succeed m killmg the I^ophet, and thus takmg revenge 
for those Quraish who had fallen m the battle of Badr. Umair, havmg 
given his sword a temper of poison, went to Medma ; but, the people 
guessmg his mtention, Omar wanted to punish him. The Prophet 
stopped him from domg so, but made Umair sit near him, and, m the 
course of conversation, disclosed to him the purpose of his shameful 
mission ; on hearing which Umair was thunderstruck that the Prophet 
did not even chide him. He straightway embraced Islam, and on his 
return to Mecca became a missionary for Islam — an utterly transformed 
man. This happened m 3 a h. 

While they were retummg from a battlefield, the Companions of 
the Prophet, owmg to the scorchmg rays of the sun, halted under the 
shade of some trees. The Prophet had ungirdled his sword and hung 
it on the branch of a tree. But the unbelievers — ^his inveterate 
enemies — ^were always on the lookout to make short work of Muham- 
mad, and a Bedouin, finding that the Companions of the Prophet 
were not on the alert, approached the place where the sword was 
hangmg, and removed it. The Prophet awoke and found a man 
standmg over his head with a sword in his hand. The Bedouin, on 
seeing the Ptophet awake, addressed him thus : ” Muhammad, tell 
me, who can save you now ? ” The Prophet replied ; “ Allah.” 
The voice of the Prophet, unruffled and not betraying the shghtest 
trace of consternation, had a marvellous effect on the Bedoum, who 
put up his sword. In the meantime, the Companions came to the 
Prophet, who related the incident to them. The Prophet did not 
even draw the attention of the Bedouin to his vile purpose. f 

* Musnad. f Bukhari, Book of Jihad. 
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This day I have perfected for you your rehgion and completed 
my favour on you. — ^Holy Qur-An, v 3. 

Moses was brought up in the house of wealth and culture, 
Jesus arose under a nation that coidd boast of the highest 
form of civilization ; but Muhammad was raised “ to recite 
conununications of Allah ” to those who had not emerged 
even from the twilight of an early civilization, and were wrapt 
up in the shrouds of ignorance. He came to “ purify ” a 
nation steeped in barbarism, superstitions, cruelty, and vice ; 
he was inspired “ to teach the Book and the Wisdom ” to a 
people shrouded in absolute spiritual darkness,^ and sunk in 
complete mental and moral torpor. 

The career of a Prophet is never an easy one. He is raised 
up among his own kin and kith, and has to seek an audience 
from among those who have known him from his childhood ; 
who are aware of the intimate details of his life and well 
acquainted with his merits and demerits. The spirit of rivalry 
and jealousy is also at work against him, and is a subtle 
impediment to success. Jesus could not win for himself even 
the faith of his own relatives ; he formulated only his own 
experience when he said : " A Prophet is not without honour, 

> He it IS who raised among the illiterates an Apostle from among 
themselves, who reates to them His communications, and purifies 
them, and teaches them the Book, and the Wisdom, although they were 
before certainly in dear error (Holy Qur-&n, hdi. 2). 
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save in his own countiy, and in his own house.” * Yet 
Muhammad, an illiterate Arab and a camel-driver, an orphan 
and a prot^4 of Abd-T&lib, comes forward against these same 
odds, with the mission of a Prophet, and has achieved a success 
that could not be claimed by any of his predecessors in the 
line of Prophets. ” It is easy to make good and far-reaching 
plans, but more difiB.cult to carry them out.” Moses, Jesus, 
and many of the Prophets before Muhammad, did not live to 
see the success of their respective missions. One, indeed, 
was so despondent that he thought that God had forsaken 
him ; and if some of them did win a following, they were not 
able to inspire them with a spirit of confidence themselves. 
The emancipated children of the Egyptian bondage repeatedly 
disobeyed Moses ; Peter and other disciples denied their Master. 
They left him in the moment of his dire need. But the humble 
preacher to the hau|^ty Meccan, who had only the other day 
been jeered at and ridiculed, molested and persecuted, stoned 
and himted out of the dty of his birth, had ” within the short 
space of nine years,” after his flight from Mecca, ” lifted up 
his people from the abysmal depth of moral and spiritual 
degradation to a conception of purity and justice.” The 
ministry of Muhammad lasted for twenty-three years, but 
even in the short space of the first five years after the proclama- 
tion of his mission, the miraculous change which he was able 
to effect among his followers appears from the words of J'afar 
al-Tayyar, one of the ninety Miulim refugees in Abyssinia 
from the persecution of the Meccans, to the Christian 
king of that coimtry: "We were an ignorant and misled 
people ; we wordiipped images, ate dead bodies, were lewd, 
ill-treated our neighbours, and the strong defiled the weak 
of their property. We had long been in this condition when 
God sent a Prophet to us from amongst our own people, whose 
noble birth, truthfulness, honesty and righteousness were well 

> Matt. xiii. 57. 
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known to us. He called us to God, to wor^p Him, and Him 
only, and to leave ofi adoring the idols and stones before 
which our fathers and forefathers had knelt. He ordered us 
to obey God alone, and not to make anyone His equal. He 
made it incumbent upon us to offer up prayer, to give alms, 
to fast, when not sick or travelling. He conunanded us to 
speak the truth, to give back safe and whole what is entrusted 
to us by others, to be affectionate to our relations and kind to 
our neighbours, to ^tm wicked acts, licentiousness and bloody 
quarrels. He told us not to bear false witness, not to deprive 
orphans of their property, not to impute bad motives to nor 
be suspicious of women. We have taken his advice and 
admonitions to heart ; have believed in his truthfulness ; have 
followed all the orders which God has made known to us ; 
and have believed in the unity of God. We abstain from what 
is forbidden, and confine otuselves to what is permitted. Our 
people are infuriated at this change in our belief, thoughts 
and actions. They have persecuted us, and done their best 
to force us back to the idols, images and wicked acts which 
we have left. When it became impossible to live among 
them, and when persecution and torture became unbearable, 
we left our country, and, believing you to be a tolerant king, 
have taken refuge in your dominions.” 

The above may sound to some ears like the words of a 
zealous admirer of the Prophet, and from one who had to 
make the best of his case in order to win favour with the 
Abyssinian king, and obtain from him shelter and protection. 
But let an avowed enemy of Islam bear testimony to the 
above statement. Sir William Muir says : — 

” Few and simple were the precepts of Muhammad. His 
teaching had wrought a marvdlous and a mi|^ty work. 
Never since the da3^ when primitive Quistianity startled 
the world from its sleep and waged mortal combat with 
heathenism, had men seen the like arousing of qniitual life, 
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the like faith that suffered sacrifices and took io3ffully the 
spoiling of goods for conscience’ sake. 

" From time beyond memory Mecca and the whole Peninsida 
had been steeped in spiritual torpor. The slight and transient 
infiuences of Judaism, Christianity or philosophical inquiry 
upon the Arab mind had been but as the ruffling here and 
there of the surface of a quiet lake ; all remained still and 
motionless below. The people were sunk in superstition, 
cruelty and vice. It was a common practice for the eldest son 
to take to wife his father’s widows, inherited as property with 
the rest of the estate. Pride and poverty had introduced 
among them (as they have among the Hindus) the crime of 
female infanticide. Their religion was a gross idolatry, and 
their faith rather the dark superstitious dread of unseen 
beings, whose good will they sought to propitiate and whose 
displeasure to avert, than the belief in an overruling Provi- 
dence. The life to come and retribution for good and evil 
ware, as motives of actions, practically unknown. Thirteen 
years before the Hijra (July 2, a.d. 622), Mecca lay life- 
less in this debased state. What a change had those 
thirteen years now produced ! A band of several himdred 
persons had rejected idolatry, adopted the wor^p of one 
God and surrendered themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of what they believed to be a revelation from Him, pra3dng 
to the Almighty with frequency and fervoxir, looking for pardon 
to His mercy and striving to follow after good works, alms- 
giving, chastity and justice. They now lived under a constant 
sense of the Omnipotent power of God and of His Providential 
care over the minutest of their concerns. In all the gifts of 
Nature, in every relation of life, at each turn of their affairs, 
individual or public, they saw His hand. And above aU, the 
new existence in which they exulted was regarded as the mark 
of special grace, while the imbelief of their blinded fellow- 
citizens was the hardening stamp of reprobation, Muhanunad 
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was the minister of life to them, the source under God of their 
newborn hopes, and to him they yielded an implicit submission. 

“ In so ^ort a period Mecca had, from his wonderful 
movement, been rent into two factions which, umnindful of 
their old landmarks of tribe and family, had arrayed them- 
selves in deadly opposition one against the other. The 
Believers bore persecution with a patient and tolerant spirit, 
and though it was their wisdom so to do, the credit of magnani- 
mous forbearance may be freely accorded. One hundred 
men and women, rather than abjure their precious faith, had 
abandoned home and sought refuge, till the storm should be 
overpast, in Abyssinian exile, and again a still larger number, 
with the Prophet himself, were emigrating from their fondly 
loved city with its sacred temple, to them the holiest spot on 
earth, and fleeing to Medina. There the same marvellous 
charm had within two or three years been preparing for them 
a brotherhood ready to defend the Prophet and his followers 
with their blood. Jewish truth had long sounded in the ears 
of the men of Medina, but it was not until they heard the 
spirit-stirring strains of the Arabian Prophet that they, too, 
awoke from their slumber and sprang suddenly into a new 
and earnest life.” 

The Holy Prophet was " the most successful of all the 
Prophets and religious personalities.” * He worked out such 
a political, social, mental and theological transformation in 
his own time as has never been effected in any cotmtry or 
in any nation even by successive generations of reformers. 
His was the voice of thunder. The most deep-rooted evils 
were swept away before his mighty word like straws before 
a hurricane. He aroused men from their death-like sleep and 
carried them to the highest piimacle of development. Those 
who, two decades before, had worshipped every feti^ and 
carried pieces of stone with them on their journeys to serve 

> EncycloptBdia Bntanmca, iitb edition ; art, “ Koran.” 
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as objects of adoration, became Monotheists in the pure and 
true sense of the word — so mudi so that the great Caliph 
Omar, who in the days of paganism would fall down prostrate 
before any good-looking piece of stone that he came across, 
or worship a sandhill after millring ixis ^e-camel, if he failed 
to find a piece of stone, became so exalted in his conception 
of the oneness of God that he was heard to utter the following 
words while kissing the sacred black stone of the shrine of 
Ka'aba with the end of his sword resting on it : " Thou art 
but a piece of stone, and I would have shattered thee to pieces, 
had it not been that the Prophet of God had kissed thee.” 
Not only was a vast area — ^the twelve hundred thousand 
square miles of Arabia — ^weaned from the curse of idolatry 
within a fifth of a century, but such a fire of enthusiasm for 
proclaiming the Unity of God was kindled in the hearts of the 
Arabs that it carried them throu^out the length and breadth 
of the then known world to exalt the name of the One God. 
Those who but yesterday, as it were, had dwelt in a state of 
permanent warfare among themselves, and had revelled in 
scenes of bloodshed and murder on the most trifling pretexts 
of revenge, became welded into a unique brotherhood that 
inspired every member of it to do anything and ever3rthing 
for others, and not for his own benefit. The most ignorant 
race of the world became the torchbearers of knowledge and 
learning to the then benif^ted world. ” A poor ^epherd 
people, roaming unnoticed in its deserts since the creation 
of the world : a Hero Prophet was sent down to them with 
a word they could believe: see, the uimoticed becomes 
world-noticeable, the small has grown world-great; within 
one century afterwards, Arabia is at Granada, on this and, 
at Delhi on that ; glancing with valour and splendour and the 
lig^t of genius, Arabia shines throu|^ long ages over a great 
section of the world.” * Those who cherished no respect 

* Carlyle. 
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for women became the first champions of female rights and 
carried into the world a chivalrous spirit hitherto unknown. 

In short, the most debased of sinners became men of 
righteousness and piety, keeping all the laws of God and 
respecting the ordinances of society. Those whose actions 
arose habitually from oxily sordid motives began to look to 
something beyond the grave," “ the something higher, purer 
and diviner " that actuated them to deeds of charity, goodness, 
justice and everlasting love. "What a change had these 
few years witnessed ! The angel of heaven had veritably 
passed through the land, breathing harmony and love into the 
hearts of those who had hitherto been sunk in the most revolt- 
ing semi-barbarism. What had once been a moral desort, 
where all laws, human and divine, were contemned and in- 
fringed without remorse, was now transformed into a garden." * 
Idolatry, devil-worriiip, fetiriiism, were rooted out ; gambling, 
drunkenness and adultery disappeared. Polygamy was regu-'' 
lated and slavery nearly aboliriied. Female chastity became 
a virtue; industry replaced idleness ; the Kingdom of Heaven, 
prayed for by Jesus and others, had been established in 
Arabia I 

It is not easy to picture for oneself a s}^em of govern- 
ment without a police force of some sort, for the purpose of 
keeping the peace and maintaining order, yet just such a 
^tem did the world see in the last days of the Prophet 
at Medina, when crime became extinct and whosoever com- 
mitted sin, even though unobserved, would make full confession 
thereof, straightway, before the Holy Prophet. The presence 
of God became a living reality among those who surrounded 
the Prophet of God, and there was no need for any detective 
service. The culprit was his own captor ; fc jlsAood bec ame 
unkno wn ; no case needed long and tedious sifting and an 
army^ lawjrers trained in the sophists’ art of maldng the 

I SpirU «/ Iskm, by Syed Amoer AIL 
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wane appear the better cause. No assistance was needed, 
even by the humblest, in making good his case. There were 
no allegations of facts or joinders of issue, no statement of 
claim or skilfully concocted defence. The Omniscient and 
Omnipresent God was before the eye everywhere. ” Thy 
kingdom come ” — ^the prayer of Jesus — ^became reality at the 
bidding of the Holy Prophet Muhammad. 

This success, unique in its kind and unparalleled in history, 
' bears testimony to the extraordinarily high stage of spirituality 
to which the Sacred Prophet had attained. No reform in any 
community can possibly be worked out imless its members 
entertain some regard for the reformer, and are willing to 
obey him. But no worldly riches or power, nor even any 
amount of miracle-working, can inspire others with that love, 
respect, and obedience which always follow an advanced 
spirituality. The words of Muhammad were not the dictates 
of a potentate. Nay, he disavowed always the possession of 
things which might influence others in his favour. In the 
words of the Qur-dn he would say often and often : “ I say 
not to you, ‘ In my possession are the treasures of God ' ; 
neither do I say to you, ‘ Verily I am an angel ’ ; only what is 
revealed to me do I follow.” But still he commanded submis- 


sion and homage unimaginable. His words were the words 
of the beloved, to be respected and cared for by the lover. 
And if such is the mental attitude of the people towards their 
teacher, it is not surprising that he was ” the most successful 
among all other religious personalities ” in working out reforms. 
But one should first reach the height of the ladder of spirituality 


before he aspires to that success. Jesu^^i^ht co vert water 
[ ; into wine, but he could not conver t the na^i5e~5rh£~Ssdple r 

into^at he^esiredf&em to be.^ He wished that they could 

posset even a i^ain of faith. And so it proved when the 


trial came. The one most trusted betrayed him. If others 


deserted him, the one given the keys of heaven cursed and 
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disowned him. Call them what you will, " infirm in faith " 
or "weak in spirituality," but the fact remains the same. 
The Teacher seems to lack that " alchemy " which converts 
a baser metal into lining gold. The followers of Moses also 
had no great regard for their liberator. The;j^ would not list«i 
to him on his way to the Promised Land. But the holy com-^ 
panion of the Sacred Prophet would'^ways say : " Like the 
companions of Moses, we will not say : (O Moses) ' Go thou 
and thy Lord and fight,’ but we will fight on your right 
and left, in your front and at your back." And these 
were not mere lip expressions. Invariably they were put 
to the hardest trials, and their words proved always to 
be true. 

On the battlefield of Ohud, the Holy Prophet, being hard 
pressed by the force of the enemy, fell into a pit. He had 
received eighty wounds, his face weltered in blood and his 
life was in danger, but the unprecedented devotion of his fol- 
lowers came to his rescue. The Prophet was in the pit and 
a sure prey for the enemy, should they find him ; the only 
thing in the nature of a fortification which could save him at 
the moment was a lining-wall of human beings which his [ 
companions made. They stood round the pit and exposed 
themselves to the arrows of the enemy, that pierced the bodies 
of this human fortress but did not reach the body of the ' 
Prophet. The members of this living fortification fell dead 
one after the other, but their place was filled by others. Women 
were not behindhand in showing their devotion to the Prophet 
on this occasion, for Umm-i-Nasiba drew her sword and her 
example was followed by Umm-i-Salma, Ayesha and others, who 
made onslaught on the enemy and can rightly claim to have 
saved the situation in the nick of time. The companions of 
the Prophet used to sing the following as their war-cry : 

" We are that very people that have pledged themselves to 
Muhammad to fight in defence of our faith throu^out our 
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lives." The occasion came and they proved true to their 
words. It is glory both for the teacher and the taught. 

The spirit infused by the Prophet not only manifested 
itself on the field of battle, but it also enabled " the sons of 
the des^ " to face courageously the most formidable foes 
that a man has to grapple with — ^his own corrupt nature and 
evil habits. History fails to give a single instance where a 
reformer met with such implicit obedience to his precepts, 
from the people he wished to reform, especially in the matter 
of eradicating their most deeply rooted evils. " Drink " was 
one of their evils. No Bacdianalian orgies could surpass the 
Arab indulgence in alcohol in those days. Their daily meals 
were three, but they worshipped Bacchus five times a day. 
When, however, the time came for the Prophet to turn them 
to total abstinence, the streets of Medina were overflowing 
with the detestable contents of the wine-barrels, which were 
emptied at the one magic word of the Prophet. 

No appeal from the brain-power of the nation to the 
Cabinet to stop liquor-traffic — and that only for a short period 
— was needed. One word from the master-mind, and the five 
times fixed for the worship of Bacchus were converted into 
the five times of Allah's worship, in Islam. Such radical 
revolutions in the morals of people cannot be accompli^ed 
save by one at the highest stage of spirituality — as was Muham- 
mad. After all, the whole prime of his manhood, spent in 
retirement in the Cave of Hira, could not but bring forth 
fruit. Though they were the early days of his marriage, 
Muhammad would often retire to that cave, and spend month 
after month there in divine contemplation. There the angel 
of God appeared to him and brought him the first message. 

His duties increased with his ministry, but nothing could 
keep him back from his communion with God ; his days were 
jq>ent in action, and his nights in long prayers. Even in the 
busy life of Medina one could see his feet swelling, for at nights 
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he stood humbly in the presence of God ; and thus he con- 
tinued till he left the world. 

In the tenth year of the Hegira the hosts of Arabia came 
flocking to join the faith of the Prophet. Numerous embassies 
poured into Mecca and Medina from all the tribes of Arabia 
" to testify their adhesion and that of their chiefs and tribes ” 
to Islam. The Prophet then received the last revelation from 
the Most High. It ran thus : — 

“ When there comes the help of Allah and the victory. 
And you see men entering the religion of Allah in companies, 
Then celebrate the praise of your Lord, and ask His forgiveness ; 
surely He is oft-retuming (to mercy)." * 

These verses, that speak of the great help and divine 
victory, indicated the accomplishment of the mission of the 
Prophet. This was the last revelation, and the Prophet received 
it at Mecca when visiting that sacred town with over a himdred 
thousand followers. It showed how the wonderful prophecies 
that announced the final victory of Islam, in the days when 
the Prophet was in utter loneliness and helplessness, became 
fulfilled. Ibn-i-Abbas saw in the above revelation an indica- 
tion of the approaching death of the Holy Prophet.* Ibn-i- 
Abbas was right. The Prophet lived only eighty days after it. 
On the loth of Zil-Hi]ja (8th of March, A.D. 632) the Prophet 
was in Mind — the place of sacrifices — after performing his 
last pilgrimage. And what an impressive spectacle ! There 
was a concourse > of Muslims arotmd him that numbered 
upwards of 140,000 men, women and children. A great 
multitude without a single polytheist among them — and at the 
very place where the Prophet, some twenty years previously, 
was discarded and rejected.^ " This day," the Word from 
Allah brought him the happy news, " I have perfected your 
religion for you, and completed My favour on you.” The 

* Holy Qur-&n, cx. 

3 Ibn-Huham; Ibn-Athir. 
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seimon of the Prophet on this occasion wets remarkable. He 
was on a camd, and the people around him represented every 
Arabian tribe and clan. He spoke slowly, and his words were 
repeated aloud by others, and thus readied the farthest end 
of the assembly. The sermon ran thus : — 

“ Ye people, listen to my words, for I know not whether 
another year wiU be vouchsafed to me after this year to find 
myself amongst you. 

“ Do you know what day is it to-day ? This is the 
Yaum-un-Nahr or the sacred Day of Sacrifice. Do you know 
whidi month is this ? This is the sacred month. Do you 
know what place is this ? This is the sacred town. So I 
apprise you that your lives, your properties, and your honour 
must be as sacred to one another as this sacred day, as this 
sacred month, and as this sacred town. Let those present 
take this message to those absent. You are about to meet 
your Lord who will call you to account for your deeds. 

" This day all sums of interest are remitted, including 
that of 'Abbas-bin-’Abd-ul-Muttalib. This day, the retalia- 
tion for all murders committed in the days of ignorance is 
cancelled, and foremost of all, the murder of Rabi’-bin-Haris 
is forgiven. 

" O people 1 This day Satan has despaired of re-establishing 
his worship in this land of yours. But should you obey him 
even in what may seem to you trifling, it will be a matter 
of pleasure for him. So you must beware of him in the matter 
of your faith. 

" Thai, O my people I You have certain rights over your 
wives, and so have your wives over you. . . . They are the 
trust of God in your hands. So you must treat them with all 
kindness. . . . And as regards your slaves, see that you give 
them to eat of what you yourseli eat, and clothe them with 
what you clothe yourselves. 

O people 1 listen to what I say and take it to heart. 
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You must know that every Muslim is the brother of another 
Muslim. You are all equal, i.e. enjoy equal rights and have 
similar obligations. You are aU members of one common 
brotherhood. So it is forbidden for any of you to take from 
his brother save what the latter should willingly give. So do 
not tyrannize over your people, i.e. do not usurp their ri^ts.” 

Then the Prophet exclaimed : " O Lord, have I conveyed 
Thy message ? ” And the vaUey resoimded with the reply 
from the assembled host : “ By our Lord I verily thou hast.” 
Then the Prophet said : " 0 Lord, I beseech Thee, bear Thou 
witness unto it.” What a glorious mission, and what a glorious 
accomplishment I 

Ruhi fidakayd RasulaUah. 

(" May my life be thy sacrifice, O Prophet of God ! ”) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE IDEAL TEACHER OF RELIGION 

OBJECT OF RELIGION 

For the first time Muhammad explained the true conception 
of rdigion. The world was not without its religion before him, 
but religion was believed to be an institution for the purpose 
of pleasing God and receiving His favoiur or of appeasing His 
anger through various forms of ritual and sacrifice, ofierings 
and prayers. The pagan world before Christianity had her 
Christs ever3rwhere : the son of Mary was the last of the series. 
Sin and its atonement through the blood of an Incarnate God 
was the ancient religion everywhere, thousands of years before 
Christianity. Muhammad came_wd ga ve a i^ew o bjective of 
rdigion. It is not salvation from thel^, but the upliftment, 
tfie'devdopment of that potentiality which is latent in man ; 
in other words, the evolution of humanity, like everything 
in Nature, man possesses certain aptitudes and capabilities, or 
hidden faculties. It is to work them out, to bring them to 
devdopment to the best advantage that religion has been 
vouchsafed to him. Rehgion, as Muhammad taught, is a 
theory of life, a thing to live upon, in order to bring to 
prominence that which is novd and good in us. 

And the good whidi is in us is the Divine flame breathed 
into us by the Breath of the Lord. But this Divine dement 
is hidden in the wdter of human passions which in their 
primitive form approximated rather to the beast than to man, 
as we visualize him. Just as everything in Nature brings 
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Beauty and Sublimity out of ugliness, so also is our carnal 
nature the seed-ground of nobility. The Prophet of Arabia 
was the first Divine Messenger to disclose the secret in plain 
terms to the world. The solution of which I speak is the 
evolutio:^ consciousn^:r-the sublimation of the animar~ 
c cmsdousness intoj^e Divi ne. This, in fact, is the subjective 
side of Religion, according to the teaching of Muhammad, 
and in this is his superiority manifest. The aim of the other 
Messengers from AlJ^was the same, but the methods ascribed 
to them by tradition for ' accom^sbing &ear pilose were 
neither eai^ nor systematic, and at times unnatura l. They 
woi^d~give "us noble words of advice, but that in incoherent 
form; they would read us Sermons on morality; th^ 
would supply us with a code of ritual and ceremonials ; th^ 
would suggest prayer and sacrifice, and that is all. 

On the other hand, Muhammad, like a professor of anatomy, 
explores the whole human mind, goes into its every seam, 
from heel to head. He does not propose to kill om: instincts 
or crush our passions if they be, and because th^ are, carnal ; 
instead, he propounds a system to control them so that they 
may function to our best advantage and pass from the bestial 
to the noble, from the mother instinct that germinates passions 
and instincts to the tendency for self-preservation or, in other 
words, the instinct of existence. This instinct gives rise to 
two passions — ^the passion of Anger and the passion of Desire. 
Then Anger and Desire, whether in thrir refined or corrupt 
form, branch forth in various directions, some towards good, 
others towards evil. For example, if Anger in its evil form 
creates Enmity, Malice, Prejudice, Hot Temper, Tyraimy, 
Backbiting, Abusive Language, Cowardice, Hypocri^, the 
same Anger in its noble form appears as Bravery, Courage, 
Highmindedness, Patience, Perseverance, Toleration, Courtesy, 
Medmess, Humility and Forgiveness. 

Again, in the case of Lust or Desire, it in its evolved form 
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but the Qur-to e^^ses the error of all such crude notions 
when it sa3rs that Heaven is the evolved condition of our 
soul, the casting or not casting of human passions into the 
mould of Divine attributes — that makes our Heaven both 
here and in the hereafter — ^for the Qur-dn promises two 
heavens — and also its reverse, Hell. 


THE MUSLIM CONCEPTION OF HEAVEN 

The new cosmography compels Dean Inge to disbelieve 
in the Christian map of the universe and discard geographical 

astronomy, seems to have faded away without making any com- 
motion. . • • 

The older problem, however, is still shirked. A short time ago 
I reviewed a book by a writer whom a popular vote would probably 
choose as our foremost theologian. I found there a statement that 
Christians are no longer expected to believe in a local heaven above 
our heads. I welcomed this rejection of a geographical heaven as 
significant, commg as it did from a pillar of orthodoxy. . . . 

Another distinguished theologian, in discussmg the ascension of 
Christ, said that the words ** mto heaven might be taken symboli- 
cally, but that we must believe that the physical body of Ch^t was 
raised to a considerable distance above the ground. 

I do ask, with all possible earnestness : Is this kind of shufflmg any 
longer tolerable ? Is it not essential that the Church should face this 
problem, which for four hundred years it has kept at arm's length ? Do 
Chnstians accept those verdicts of astronomical science which seem to 
be surely established, with those modifications of traditional theology 
which they imply, or do they not ? To juggle with words, "lettmg 
I dare not wait upon 1 would," can satisfy nobody. 

Dr. Temple, Bishop of Manchester, agrees with Dean Inge. He says : 

The ascension is clearly an acted parable. . . . 

The Creed which says that Christ ascended into heaven also sa3ra 
that He sat down on the right hand of God. This is a frankly 
pictorial expression, representing Christ’s union with God in power 
and universal accessibility. 

Although we know next to nothing of the resurrection of the body 
of Our Lord, we do say that He was able to appear at wiU. 

Of course, heaven is not a place, but a spiritual condition. It is 
fdlow^p with God, and no one hesitates to speak of an ascent from 
earthly interests, alAough the expression comes from a map of tbe 
universe which we no longer accept. 
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heaven and hell ; but he will find something in the Qur-dn 
that will satisfy him. In those days when the earth was taken 
to be the centre of the universe, Muhammad declared to the 
world that heaven and hell were not the names of two places, 
but they were two conditions of life after death. In this 
respect the Qur-dn says : " Hasten to protection against sin 
from your Lord and to a garden (heaven) the extensiveness 
of which is as the extensiveness of the heaven and the earth." 
A similar statement of heaven occurs in chap. iii. 132. 
These statements give us the key to a ri^t conception of 
the Muslim paradise. It is not limited to a particular place, 
but is as wide as the heavens and the earth. The following 
incident is related in various Qur-inic commentaries under 
chap. iii. 132 : " A messenger of Heraclius asked the Holy 
Prophet, ‘ If paradise were as extensive as the heavens and 
the earth, where should be hell ? ’ The Prophet answered, 

* Glory be to Allah, where is the night when the day comes ? ' " 
Thus heaven and heU are the conditions of a future life, 
that follows the condition of each human heart. The heart 
creates heaven and hell, as the Qur-in says.* 

Heaven and hell, according to Muhammad’s teaching, are 
different stages of the evolutionary journey to the realms 
beyond the grave. Our physical nature binds us to earth, 
but when our consciousness shall have evolved into further 
progress, it will become dothed, impelled by constructive 
ability, by some dement — Noor is the Arabic word for it, 
which may be translated by light — ^that will carry it through 
the various avenues of the universe. This is the Muslim 
conception of heaven, and the Muslim hell is just the reverse 
of it. The one refers to our faculties in full fruition, the other 
in their stunted stage. "He will indeed be evolved who 
purifies his soul, and he will indeed fail who stunts it ’’ * 

* Chap. xxvi. 89 ; cvi. 5-7 ; xiii. 23, 24. 

* Holy Qur-dn, acc. 9, 10. 
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The subject needs further elucidation, but before I do that 
it vdll be well to refer to certain aspects of things in their 
evolutionary course. There is no locomotion in the vegetable 
kingdom, but it appears in the animal kingdom on account 
of consciousness. This it is that quickens mental and spiritual 
flight in the human frame. For this reason, if animal con- 
sciousness was given a furniture lighter than that allotted to 
the vegetable order, human consciousness must needs be 
clothed in a yet more refined form of matter. Similarly, in 
its further stage of development, our consciousness must need 
something of a more attenuated nature as its wherewithal for 
movement and self-expression in the celestial realms — realms 
that will become opened to it gradually. 

The seven heavens of the Qur-in are the seven 
evolutionary stages. If a person with a sensible head on 
his shoulders cannot deny scientific truths and accepts 
the Principles of Evolution as a verity — ^whether it be called 
religious or scientific, for me they are one and the same — 
how can he disbelieve in the further growth of human con- 
sciousness after death ? If nebular complexes are, every 
moment, on their journey up to human consciousness, in order 
to develop ever3^hing inherently embedded in them, they 
must proceed beyond the grave, in their evolutionary course, 
if they happen to possess potentialities that have not come 
to fruition in the present hmnan form. A seed must bring 
forth everything inherent in it, in the form of a fruit ; and 
that is not the end. It becomes, eventually, as food, a con- 
stituent of human consciousness. The hmnan mind possesses 
various capabilities, and these capabilities remain dormant in 
most of us ; there ought to be some space and time for every 
one of us to bring them to their full growth. Moreover, the 
mind has admittedly an occult side to it, which has never till 
now come to its full and permanent manifestation in any 
individual. It discloses itself occasionally in advanced souls. 
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Visions, true dreams, knowledge received in trances, second- 
sig^t, telepathy, clairvoyance, dairaudience, journeys of the 
soul (with its astral body, as they call it in popular language), 
are some of its aspects that have now come within the ken 
of the Western world through recent researches, though they 
have been known to Muslims since the birth of Islam. 
History shows that no individual, till to-day, has been able 
to exhibit these latent possessions of the hmnan mind to its 
best advantage, though Jesus may be accepted by his followers 
as one who reached the zenith of evolution. But his words 
and deeds contradict such an assertion. In the inddent of 
the fig-tree he evinced more than average infirmity of human 
knowledge. He himself denied knowledge of many other 
things. “ There is,” to quote the late lamented Dean of 
Carlisle, “ no more reason for supposing that Jesus of Nazareth 
knew more than his contemporaries about the true sdentific 
explanation of the mental diseases which current belief attri- 
buted to diabolic possession, than that he knew more about 
the authoidiip of the Pentateuch or the Psalms. It is difficult 
to deny that he entertained some antidpations about the 
future which history has not verified.” The quotation speaks 
only of a knowledge within possible human reach, but I am 
speaking of that knowledge that comes through some latent 
senses which work occasionally only in certain cases. We 
must reach a stage when they will work permanently. The 
Qur-in tells us that our earthly nature suppresses these latent 
senses. They remain bdiind the screen, but sometimes the 
screen is tmder the urge of certain spiritual impulses removed, 
and we see realities in an abnormal way. We have to make 
these abnormals, normal. No hmnan logic can, in the li^t 
of present scientific knowledge, deny such a future progress. 
But it wiU have its bright as well as dark side, and Religion 
calls the former heaven and the latter hell, and heaven and 
hell are the onward or backward progresses of the human 
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soul. We come to the explanation of the popular terminology, 
which led the crude mediaeval mind to draw the maps of heaven 
and hell. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle need not have troubled to 
refer to his personal experience, to prove the existence of 
heaven and hell, and to say : “ I know that now there are 
thousands of spirits hovering above us.” Belief in heaven 
and hell, in the Qur-dnic sense of the words, is a logical 
sequence of our belief in the Principle of Evolution, and hence 
they must be accepted as scientific verities. 

Now I wish to say a few words as to the way suggested 
by the Qmr-dn to create our heaven. From the nebular con- 
dition up to the development of the human mind there are 
numberless stages of evolution — ^lesser and greater— each 
greater stage consisting of seven lesser stages. The end of 
each greater stage is characterized by a sudden cessation of 
progress — ^popularly called death — ^the decomposition of the 
ingredients which the progressive entity then absorbed in 
order to pursue its course of progress, in every stage. This 
cessation of progress continues for periods of different duration 
in different cases. This period we Muslims call burzakh. 
When the period ends, the entity enters into the new order 
next in progress to the one left behind. We observe this 
burzakh when snow melts into water or water assumes the 
^ape of vapour and the heat becomes latent. Burzakh 
literally means inactivity. 

In every stage, the progressive entity owns two things; 
first, a portion of the equipment in a more refined form that 
belonged to the stage it left behind ; and secondly, something 
entirely new that differentiates it from the stage it left behind. 
Its progress in the new stage lies diiefiy in the cultivation and 
development of this differentiating principle. When it passes 
the newly entered stage and enters into other higher stages 
it becomes purged of all that belonged to the stage pre- 
ceding. This differentiating element now becomes the only 
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groundwork for progress in the new order, where again appears 
something new which progresses and acts as a new differentiator. 
A tree will furnish a good illustration. Its seed passes through 
several stages of progress before it assumes the ^pe of fruit, 
i.e. trunk, twigs, flower and then fruit. Leaves possess some- 
thing of the twig, but there is something new that creates the 
flower, and flower contains something of a leaf but nothing 
of twig or trunk. Fruit has the aroma of the flower, but it 
possesses nourishing qualities that were not fully possessed 
by the flower, and the fruit contains nothing which is proper 
to twigs or leaves. In short, the progressive entity in every 
evolutionary stage cultivates that element that differentiates 
it from the lower order, and rejects all that it gained from that 
order when it entered into one higher. Nay, the matter 
rejected becomes dangerous for its further growth in the new 
stage. The gold of an earlier stage becomes the lead in an 
evolved stage. This principle appertains to every order of 
Evolution, including human life. Thus physical nature gives 
rise to animal passions, but in the human frame the pro- 
gressive entity must partake only of so much of it as may be 
necessary for its very existence ; its further progress consists 
chiefly in the cultivation of consciousness. But when the 
progressive entity leaves the human frame it must not 
retain within itself anything of a physical nature. The said 
nature, though essential for our growth on this ade of the 
grave, will be detrimental to our growth on the other, 
especially if it remained uncontrolled, in which state it arouses 
all the evil propensities which lead to sin. It is by the sup- 
pression of these propensities that we shall facilitate our progress 
in the journey beyond the grave. But this we c anno t do 
without the help of God; hence Idam teaches us to be 
constant in our supplication to God for His protection against 
sin. This will explain the Qmr-inic verse tmder discussion : 
" Hasten to protection against sin from your Lord and to a 
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garden the extensiveness of which is as the extensiveness of 
the heaven and the earth." 


GOD OUR PROTOTYPE 

Muhammad does not leave us here ; he places before us 
the mould into which we have to cast our passions. The 
dictum that man was made after the image of God used to 
be something of a riddle. But Muhammad made it dear 
when he said to his followers, " Imbue yourself with Divine 
attributes." Muhammad thus sununed up the whole object 
of human life on this side of the grave. In spirit we have 
been fadiioned after the image of the Lord, and we have to 
partake of His colour, and this necessitates the knowledge 
of God in so far as a Finite min d can comprehend the Infinite. 
It is false theology to say that God is knowable. We know 
little of Him, and that little is the theme and the cause of the 
various Religions, which all differ in their conceptions of God- 
hood. Some streak of God, vaguely seen as it were, will not, 
however, serve the purpose. If we have to assume the colours 
of God, we must know something of Him. Muhammad, again, 
is unique in that he deals with this subject in the manner 
required. The Qur-dn teaches that God is incomprehensible, 
but it speaks of certain of His attributes that may come 
within human comprdiension and may act as prototype for 
us in fadiioning our morals after Divine attributes. The 
Qur-dn therefore speaks of only ninety-nine attributes of God. 
These do not exhaust Godhood, but they are the only phases 
of Divinity in which it is possible for man to seek to imitate 
his Creator. We must create God-consciousness within our- 
selves, and these are its various features at which we must 
aim. Muhammad therefore gave to the world a dear defined 
conception of God as far as it was comprehensible. The 
conception relied for its testimony on the whole imiverse 
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around. It was a conception of lovable attributes that could 
be reflected by humanity. The Hebrew God was an unfor- 
giving God, inexorable in having the demands of His laws 
satisfied, har^ and cruel to the enemies of His people. The 
deities of other nations were not less cruel. The smoke of the 
burnt sacrifice and the blood of the brutes on the altar only 
could please their nostrils and gratify their eyes. All deities, 
whether of the East or West, were more or less of the same 
type. Jesus, no doubt, came to mitigate the severity of these 
conceptions of Godhood. He would call his God his Father, 
and tried to ^ow that the relation between God and man 
was that of father and son. But that beautiful idea was soon 
brought to naught by the builders of his Chiurch. The loving 
Father became an angry Father who would not forgive any 
wrong against Him — ^the same inexorable Hebrew Deity. The 
Father in Heaven was clothed in the garb of other Pagan 
deities who, like Zeus, would send his Sons to be lolled for 
the sins of others. This notion of Godhood not only marred 
the beauty of Jesus’s message of Gk}d, but gave also a most 
outrageous conception of fatherhood — a. father who would 
not forgive any wrong against him but would kill the best of 
his sons to save his other wicked sons. Muhammad gave a 
conception of God that surpasses all other previous conceptions 
in its grandeur and beauty. The God of Muhammad is Allah, 
who is Rabb,* Rahman, Rahim, and Malik-e-Yaumed-deen. 
These are the first four attributes of Allah given in the opening 
verses of the Qur-dn. They sum up in themselves all the 
other Divine attributes mentioned in the Book. The God of 
Muhammad is Rabb — ^who creates things and endows them 
with various capabilities. He sustains and nourishes them in 
such a way that all those capabilities come to perfection by 
passing through various stages of devdopm^t, which stages 
He Himself arranges for the evolution of everything in His 

> For the full meaning of Rabb see p. 49. 
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creation. He is Rahman Who, out of His Compassion for 
His Creatures, has already created things that meet their 
need, at each stage of their growth, and all these blessings 
come to them without any claim on their part on the bounty 
of the Lord. Thus His blessings come to them without any 
compensation for this Grace being demanded. He is Rahim 
Who out of His compassion and love gives a thousandfold reward 
to any good action done by His creatures, and that reward 
mostly comes in the unfolding of our latent faculties. But if 
His creatmres take the wrong course in their growth He need not 
punish them, as He is not bound by laws like a judge or the 
God of the Church. He is the Master of His laws, and there- 
fore the Owner of the day of judgment (Malik-e-Yaumed-deen). 
He often forgives ; but where punishment is the only course 
to bring reclamation to the offender — ^because reclamation to 
the ri^t path to growth is the main object — ^He awards 
punishment. 

Ponder over these four Divine attributes, and you will 
find every atom in Nature bearing witness to it through its 
creation, nourishment and development. Would we mig^t 
follow the Lord in His these f 010* ways. The millennimn would 
come and His will be done on earth as it is in heaven. His 
ways are impartial ; He is equal in His bounties to all. If 
earthly rulers could rule their subjects after the pattern of 
Rabb, Rahman, Rahim and Malik-e-Yaumed-deen, the 
kingdom of Gk)d prayed for by Jesus would be at hand and 
come on the earth speedily, as it did in the days of Muhammad. 


MORALITY A REFLECTION OF DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES 

Under these premises the world realized for the first time 
that faith in God meant faith in the virtues coimected with His 
name — a truth that has very recently dawned on the Western 
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mind.* The Muslim worship of God consists diiefly in casting 
our characters in the mould of the Divine attributes. The 
Book of Islam makes Allah the chief and exclusive theme of 
it ; the rest does but subserve this chief object. From this 
point of view we can divide the Qur-dn into the following six 
headings with Allah as the central figure : — 

“ First : It makes mention of His attributes, or the various 
forms in which He has manifested Himself. 

“ Secondly : It refers to the various aspects of the universe, 
in illustrating the working of these attributes. 

“Thirdly: Our conformity with those attributes which have 
been called virtues, righteousness, and purity. An3^thing done 
or felt whidi is not in unison with these attributes or mani- 
festations of God, is evil. 

“ Fourthly : The law, or the commandment, obedience to 
which enables us to conform as aforesaid, and safeguards us 
from the danger of going astray. 

“ Fifthly : The mention of certain personalities who conform 
their lives to the said manifestations, and of those who do not 
do so. To the first category belong the Prophets, the ri^teous, 
the truthful, and the Mart3n:s or witnesses to His ways. Those 
who oppose belong to the other class. 

“ Sixthly : The book tells of the life after death, which, 
again, illustrates the same principle. 

“Those who have been able to imbue themselves with 
Divine attributes will have an abode of felicity called Heaven ; 
while the other class of those who fall short of the standard of 
qiialification for the heavenly life will have to pass some time 
in a condition wherein they will be enabled to make up the 
deficiency — ^I mean the Hell of the Holy Qur-dn. Islam does 
not admit of eternal hell. Thus it will appear that the Holy 
Qur-dn has been revealed only to tell of God and His ways, 
and to give guidance whereby we may walk in His ways. If 

* Deaa Inge In Modem Churchman Review. 
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to walk humbly with the Lord is the best of life, even an 
atheist cannot do otherwise, seeing that he must abide by 
the laws of Nature, which are only the manifestation of the 
ways of the Lord ; and the sole object of a revelation must 
be to enlighten us as to His wa3rs. Apart from all considera- 
tions of the tmauthentic character of the other sacred 
Scriptures, let us believe in their genuineness — ^but even then 
they are not of much help to us now ; they do not speak of 
all the attributes of 'God disclosed in the book of Nature. 
Therefore if the Qur-in takes God and His manifestations as 
its main theme, and ^ows how to conform to those mani- 
festations, can it not claim to be the only book which fulfils 
the object of a revelation from GkmI ? ” * 

MUSLIM PRAYER 

Every person who sedcs to observe good morals must 
tread God’s earth reflecting Divine attributes, as they are 
directly connected with true morality. We should eJcamine 
and search our hearts, and review our conduct several times 
a day, and see if our thoughts and deeds are consistent with 
the Divine ways. For this purpose we were ordered by 
Muhammad to say om prayers five times a day ; for to do so 
is like a perennial stream, he says, running past our door, 
that will purify our hearts so many times a day. 

Muhammad also keeps this object in view when he pre- 
scribes the words that we repeat in our prayer. This con- 
cq>tion of prayer and the words of the Muslim prayer 
made it a pro^erous institution in Islam. The Mosque in 
this respect may be compared with advantage with all other 
houses of worship. Empty pews and vacant benches are not 
the complaint in Christendom only, but it is more or less 
universal. The Mosques, however, in Muslim lands, are never 

* Thresholi of TnMt, by the same author. 
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left vacant. The comparison becomes especially interesting 
when we remember that the Muslims have to worship Allah 
five times a day, while in almost every other religion, God's 
day comes once a week. The reason why the churches have 
been neglected has been partially discovered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In his address to the last Churdi Congress 
he laid special stress on the necessity of improving the 
quality of the sermons from the pulpit. He wants to make 
them the means of attracting congregations ; perhaps a 
kinema would, on the whole, be more efficacious, and I should 
not be surprised if it were to replace the sermon in the near 
future. But the secret of the attraction of the Muslim prayer 
lies in the fact that a Muslim reads the needed sermon to 
himself in every prayer. He is supposed to examine all his 
doings in the light of the words he recites ; for he recites certain 
names of God, and must find out for himself if he has been 
reflecting those Divine attributes in his own words and deeds 
since he said his last prayer. 

His own business and avocation also form a part of the 
study he makes in his prayer. In every prayer he repeats so 
many times the first four names of God — Rabb, Rahman, 
Rahim, Malik-e-Yaumed-deen. The names have a direct con- 
nection with his morality and with his business. Each name 
gives him an occasion for heart-searching, and of seeing 
whether or not he is making himself a fit denizen of the King- 
dom of (k)d. But here I would take the business side of 
human afiairs, because it is apt to make people specially 
neglectful of their prayers. Every avocation in life demands 
some material, some capacity, some encouragement to ensure 
success. In his prayer a Muslim is assured that God as 
Rabbul-alamin has created everything to help him, and has 
reposed wonderful capabilities to be evolved in ever3rihing 
connected with his business. He has also given him capacity 
to achieve success in the work on which he is engaged. If 
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his work needs any particular material, Allah as Rahman 
has created what is needful, for this is the meaning of the 
word; he has simply to search and find it. But he must 
remember that all these beneficences of God are helpful only 
to those who hdip themselves. These are the demands of 
Rahim, which means that His blessings in rewarding our 
actions, though manifold, only follow our own action. If He, 
as Rahman, has created everything needful. He rewards only 
those who apply themselves to His boimties. He is also 
Malik-e-Yaumed-deen — ^the Master of Reqtutal. Hemaychastise 
us, too, for mishandling His things. Could there be a better 
lesson, a greater energizing factor for goading us on and 
deepening our interest in our work ? Could there be a better 
assurance than that which comes from the Governor of the 
Universe, to infuse us with a new spirit that will quicken 
our faculties for work, and our insight into things around us, 
and will increase our energy and application ? I have dealt 
here only with the first sentence of the Muslim prayer, but 
the rest of it is of the same character. Each and every word 
implies the same. Apart from the moral side of our life, we 
remain more or less engrossed in the business side. We meet 
difficulties and anxiety every day on that score. We need 
help and encouragement. The world will not come to our 
help, but God will ; and the Muslim prayer opens the door of 
Divine aid, but at the same time it makes men infinitely more 
self-reliant. Jesus was not wrong when he said : “ Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” But Muhammad made it a reality. 

MVSLIM FORMULA OF LIFE 
Muhammad gives us a formula of life that surpasses, in 
its beauty and efficiency, every like direction that has been 
given for others for our guidance. He asks us to repeat the 
formula, Bismillah-Ar-Rahtnan — Ar~Rahim, before begiiming 
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aii}rthing. It means : " I begin in the name of Allah, Who is 
Rahman and Rahim,” Who, of His own accord, provides us 
with all we need, not as a reward for our actions, or because 
we deserve it, but out of His beneficence ; and if we do some 
good action. His rewards (Rahim) are manifold. I have just 
remarked that these two Excellent Names assure us of the 
abundance of the requisite means supplied to us for the work 
we begin, and of our success with it ; but the same formula, 
when observed in our daily life, will cast it in the Divine 
mould ; seeing that true morality, in Islam, consists in reflect- 
ing the Divine attributes. A Muslim must act like Rahman 
and Rahim in his relation to others, at each step of his life. 
He must look to the needs of others, whether they deserve it 
or not. His help must go to others automatically without 
their request or desert ; and if they serve him in any way, 
his reward to them should be manifold. In these two words 
Muhammad sums up his whole religion ; ” Be Rahman and 
Rahim (beneficent and merciful) to others in each step of your 
life, and bring the kingdom of heaven on earth.” “Love God 
and love your neighbour " is a good formula, but Muhammad 
improves on it when he says : “ Do you wish to love God ? 
Then love His creatures ” ; and then he teaches us how to 
love God. He asks us to repeat the formula in our actions, 
as we repeat its words in the beginning of everything we do, 
whether in our family circle or in any other sphere of life. 

Formula for Greeting. 

Again, he proposes words of greeting on the same lines. 
Assalamo-alaikum are the words we repeat when we meet 
each other. It means “ Peace be upon you.” But the word 
Assalam is one of the Names of God, in the Qur-fin. It means 
" The Peace.” The Muslim greeting thus means : “ The Lord 
of the Peace watches you,” and you should maintain peace 
on the earth. Let us reflect upon these brief hints on life, 
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without m alring any fuss about the tenets and ethics of our 
respective creeds. The love of neighbour ought to be the 
tnain object and formula of religion. Let us see who among 
the whole noble race of Teachers of religion has given the 
formula the most practical shape. “Do you wish to love 
your God ? “ says Muhammad. " Then love His creatures.” 
By saying this Muhammad makes the formula more under- 
standable, seeing that, before that, we should not know how 
to love God ; and besides. He needs no love. Again, Muham- 
mad asks us to be beneficent and merciful — ^Rahman and 
Rahim — ^towards others, in every step of our life. He wants 
us to be at peace with everyone we meet ; and then search 
our hearts and examine our conduct five times a day when 
at prayers, and see how far we have acted upon these hints of 
life, how far we have observed benevolence and compassion, 
and how far we have helped to maintain peace in the world. 


NO INTERMEDIARY BETWEEN MAN AND GOD 

For the first time it was established that there was no 
intermediary between man and God; that the Divine pre- 
cincts were accessible to everyone, and it is this truth that 
was impressed upon our minds by the Qur-dn. It draws our 
attention to the numberless bounties of Allah that have been 
created in Nature for our sustenance. These we can approach 
without any intermediary. Our own efforts will bring them 
to us so that they may minister to our needs. But we need 
someone to teach us their use, and as soon as we become able 
to understand the ways of utilizing them we stand no more 
in need of further help. Nature, after all, suggests the mind 
of its Creator. But we need a person to enlighten us as to 
His vrays, someone to teach us how to approach Him, which 
being done, our personal striving'‘wiU carry us to the Divine 
precincts. The door of the Lord is ever open to every stiiver 
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after Him. The Qttr-ia says : " Those who strive after Us, 
We diow them our way.” " And when My servants ask you 
concerning Me, then surely I am near ; I answer the prayer 
of the suppliant when he calls on Me, so they should answer 
My call and believe in Me, that they may find the right way.” 
A prophet is a teacher, a guide and an exemplar, but he is 
not an intermediary. Belief in an intermediary weakens our 
sense of responsibility and destroys self-relicince. The chief 
object of our belief in the Unity of God is to create in us stead- 
fastness of character and independence of judgment, thereby 
encouraging freedom of action. Could belief in an inter- 
mediary be helpful in cultivating these high morals ? Belief 
in the intermediary, in fact, is a remnant of Paganism. Every 
cult and every country of the ancient world had its inter- 
mediary. The belief crept into almost all the brandies of 
theism from the beginning. No Religion of Divine origin in 
its subsequent stages remained free from it. It was not only 
the founder of a Religion that was accepted as an intermediary 
between his people and God, but every man of known piety 
and righteousness alter the founder was adopted eis an inter- 
mediary also. Christ is not the only intermediary in Christen- 
dom, but after him Mary, Peter, Popes, Cardinals, even the 
ordinary parson, play the same rdle. I need not refer to the 
baneful influences of sacerdotalism on the progress of Europe. 
England only a few centuries ago was all barbarity and 
ignorance ; she began to progress when the country arose 
against the high-handedness of the dergy, and was relieved 
from the canon rule through the interference of the Parlia- 
ment. Is not the Holy Prophet of Arabia a real blessing to 
humanity, seeing that it was he who rdieved the world from 
this pemidous institution when he declared that there was 
no intermediary between God and His creature ? Islam has 
no priestly class. Everyone is his own priest. 

Muhammad is also the first Prophet who ” strikes at the 
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root of the idea of a favourite nation whose members alone 
may be entitled to salvation.” The Qur-dn brought a Gospel 
of Peace to the whole world when it proclaimed : " Surely 
those who believe and those who are Jews and the Christians 
and the Sabaeans, whoever believeth in Allah and the last 
day and doeth good, they shall have their reward from the 
Lord, and there is no fear for them, neither shall they grieve." 
This verse of the Qur-dn, which I regard as a real Gospel of 
Peace for the world, removing as it does all prejudices that 
arose from denominational creeds, may be compared with 
advantage with the reported words of Jesus in St. Mark xvi : 
" And he said tmto them. Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creatmre. He that believeth and is bap- 
tised shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned,.” 
The words in italics most probably inspired the damning 
portion of the Athanasian Creed, which was responsible to a 
great extent for the tyranny of the days of the Inquisition. 
The public conscience has awakened to the cruel nature of 
that creed, and the removal of the “damnatory” clauses 
from it has been suggested; but riiould not the world fed 
indebted to Muhammad, who saw the pemidous effect of such 
narrow-minded doctrines? He preached that salvation was 
not confined to our belief in this or that man, but that it 
depended upon right beliefs. But he also said that it was 
not right belief alone, but bdief translated into actions, that 
earned merit in the eye of the Lord irrespective of the creed 
or class to which the doer of the actions might happen to 
bdong. Belief in a prophet is belief in him in his capadty 
of messenger from Allah, whidi means bdief in the Divine 
message which he brings. 

MONOTHEISM IN ITS PUREST FORM 

It is a well-known and an undeniable fact that 
Muhammad, and Muhammad only and no one dse, estab- 
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lished monothdsm in its purest form. The worship of One 
God, Who was neither begetter nor begotten, nor had any 
associates with Him in His Godhood, was taught in the most 
unequivocal terms. Before Miihammad, the world worshipped 
everything in the universe. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
clouds, water, winds, fire, trees, rivers and stones, egg-shells 
and many a God-incamate man, were his deities. The 
Holy Prophet brought down all these man-made gods 
from the pedestal of divinity. 


OBJECT OF MONOTHEISM 

It was not because his God was a jealous God, as the 
writer of Exodus would make Him. He is above the passion 
of envy, and His glory would not sufier if the whole world 
became idolatrous, nor would it be added to a jot if 
everyone worshipped Him in the right way.* It was for 
his own edification that man was taught by Muhammad to 
observe a strict faith in the Unity of God.* Man is the chief 
actor and vicegerent 3 of God on earth to work out the great 
scheme of creation, and inasmuch as the said scheme has to 
work in certain ways — ^ways that have been indicated by the 
very names and attributes of God — ^his actions and his ways 
must reflect and be in imitation of Divine ways in order to 
bring the scheme to its desired end. In this sense we have 
to live the Religion of Unity. This is what is meant by the 
baptism of God, in the Qur-4n. Om: mind has to work in, 
and conduct, our little world — ^the human body — ^just as the 
Great Mind works in the universe. We are co-workers with 
the Great Designer in our hmnble wa}rs, and have conse- 
quently to walk humbly with Him. The Holy Prophet thus 
creates in us a new zest for Religion. Religion is no longer a 
scheme exclusively for the betterment of life after death, or 
* Holy Qnr-&n, xxxi. 12. * Und. 3 Ibid., ii. 30. 
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for gaining entrance into the kingdom of God in heaven, but 
a scheme to do something in every moment of life for the 
furtherance of the Divine Purpose which is, in fact, otir own 
purpose. This new perspective of Religion changed entirely 
the meaning of Divine wor^p and glorification. It showed 
that God was not to be glorified only by the singing of hymns 
and the saying of prayers — ^they were means to an end — ^but 
by our actualizing such potentialities as have been reposed in 
us and in things created to minister to us. The very first 
ordinance in the Qur-dn puts this perspective of Religion bdore 
us in the following words : — 

“ O men ! serve your Lord Who created you and those 
before you so that you may guard (against evil). 

"Who made the earth a resting-place for you and the 
heaven a structure, and (Who) sends down rain from the 
cloud, then brings forth with its subsistence for you of the fruits ; 
therefore do not set up rivals to Allah while you know." * 

Any other conception of worddp — as, for example, to please 
the Deity, to win His favours — ^would encourage pol3rtheism, 
as it has done already in the world. This Divine favouritism, 
if the expression may be permitted, is at the root of Pluralism 
in Religion. 

GOD NOT IMPERSONAL 

Similarly, it was taught in the clearest terms, for the 
first time, that God was not an impersonal one, as one 
clothed with human passions, that the pleasure or anger of 
God were not His passions;* they involved an assumption 
under which His pleasure became expressed when human 
faculties became fully fiedged, but if they became stunted 
through our wrong doings and lost their purpose, it indicated 
His wrath. 

> Holy Qur-&n, ii. 21, 22. 

* “ There is nothing like him ” (Qur-&n, xhi. 9). “ Vision comprehends 
Him not, and He comprehends all visions'* (vi. 104). 
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HUMAN CAPABILITIES AND SINLESSNESS OF 

NATURE 

The world had very erroneous conceptions of human 
capabilities. Evil had been taken as its backbone ; nothing 
sublime or beautiful was in humanity. If some religions, like 
Christianity, declared evil and sin to be the sole furniture of 
the human mind, others taught that human life was full of 
trouble and tribulation, and that salvation lay in annihilation, 
seeing that this world was thought to be full of nothing but 
misery and evil, as I said before. Muhammad, for the first 
time, declared that human nature was potentially perfect — 
a truth established to-day by biology; he taught that it 
was free from any taint of evil. Sin, he declared, was an 
acquisition, an after-acquirement and not a heritage. Human 
nature, as the Qur-&n sa}rs, was capable of unlimited progress, 
but with inclination to degradation as well ; man could 
soar to the highest of the high, but can go to the lowest 
of the low, and the religion Muhammad brought was to work 
out the former and check the latter. 

THE PROBLEM OF GOOD AND EVIL 

Tim problem^ of good and evil was a gr eat puzzle. Its 
misapprdiension not only gave r^ to wrong notions that 
creat^ divergent ethics, but it also produced a disastrous 
e^ect on human character. The wrong solution of the problem 
weakened the'srase of r^ponsib^ty. The theoiy of sin by 
inheritance, for instance, and many others like, reduced man 
to the rdle of automaton, as a helpless, passive and uncon- 
senting instrument of evil. The Holy Prophet simplified the 
problem. God is the Sqmc(^of all good. As the Qur-Sn says : 

Ev^thing ^t comes from Him is good; human nature is 
pure and peH^t.' The nushandhng or abuse of things create 
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evil. Opium and arsenic used for the purpose for which th^ 
have been created are blessi ngs of God^ but their abuse m akes 
of each a curse?^ " Even the best of God’s blessings in the 
lumte^horizon of the human ^e becomes harmful when it 
is used to excess.” * Fire, the source of comfort and happiness, 
plays havoc with property and life if ignorance or inadvertence 
permit it to function in tmdesirable ways. Excess in drinking 
even such a harmless thing as water brings on drop^, and 
extravagance in diet causes indigestion, with its train of 
numberless diseases. Ever 3 rthij^ has got its prdainfidjneasure 
and its prescribed occasion. If~we transgress the given 
limits or puF^im^lo a use for which Ihey are not intended, 
the~g^d changes into evil. Laxative and costive m^cines 
stand in contrast. Which of the two is good and which is 
evil ? Both of them do immense good, if properly used. 
Both will prove haitnful, if used to excess or on wrong occasion. 
In short, everything, used in its defined measure, is good. I t 
becomes evil when mishan^ed or nu^pplied. _jrhe Holy 
Qur-to draws our attention to^this badc principle of measure, 
that regulates the whole universe : — 

“ The Beneficent God — ^Rahman — . . . created man. . . . 
The sun and the moon followed a reckoning. ... He made 
the Measure that you may not be inordinate in respect of 
measures and keep as the balance with equity, and do not 
make the measure deficient.” 3 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 


Man must live in sodet v. He cannot be happy without it. 
Beset as we are with numerous bdiests and cravings, our inability 
to satisfy them by individual effort demands the formation of 


* Towards Islam, by the same author. 

■ Islam and Zoroastrumwm, by the same author. 
I Holy Qur-ftn. 
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society. We must look to each other’s need. We must serve 
others and be served by them. But the self-seeking nature 
in us, if not properly controlled, makes havoc among us, and 
creates all the trouble around us. Oppression, persecution, 
crimes, ofEences, disputes, war — ^all these are the outcome of 
this peculiar medley of self-seeking tendencies and the sociable 
nature in man. We need some sort of sacrifice in favour of 
those around us. We need to cultivate a spirit of brotherhood 
to improve the said tendency. In this respect, Muhammad 
can rightly claim to have discovered the specific remedy. Jle. 
laid down princip le s of un i versal b rotherhood, and suc ceeded 
in establishing i^m his own lif etime. Through this institution 
he' purged Arabia of^lts troubles. 

For the first time the world received those broad prin- 
ciples from MuEanmTa d" wS^~ ^ tabli^ th^univ^Sal 
brotherho od (g'man in the wo rld. Jesus had had such a 
desire; but it remained nnly a d r^am, ajpd thfi-hiatory "of 
Christendom has never shown a spirit of universal brotherhood. 
Islam saw that brotherhood which welded high and low, rich 
and poor, white and black, in to on e fraternity. The world 
of to-day goes after univ ersalism, but if that universalism 
ever becomes^ a reality, it w ill be on the principles of Idam. 
And in t^ connection I may refer to the conception of 
Muslim Gk}dhood. The Pre-Islamic God was a tribal God every- 
where,~whefEaF in the East or the West. He was the God of 
Abraham and Jacob, He was the Mazda of the renowned 
ancestors in Persia, but the Qur-to speaks of a Rabbul 
AlMneen — God, Tlie ^reator, The No nrishfir and The Snstainer 
of ^'the'worlds, of a ll the nations and races, and Who made 
no distinc tion b etween man and man. 

The world cries aloud for peace, and peace is still far ofE. 
The Great War ended only to lay the foundations of a stiU 
greater war. It may break out at any time and reduce 
humanity to nothing. But if you widi to observe true fellow- 
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feding, and experience the gentiine spirit of brotherhood 
among the heterogeneous units of humanity, that alone 
can bring peace into the world, go to Mecca and see the 
drama of fraternity being acted on the day of Pilgrimage. 
All man-made barriers of distinction removed, all colour 
and race-prejudices brushed aside. Men of all rank, plebeian 
and patrician, dad in the same sort of doth. Father or son, 
brother or sister, mother or daughter, the only word 
for addressing each other according to their age, among those 
who are strangers to each other in language, colour and race. 
Everyone trying to serve another, and abstaining from receiv- 
ing an3dhing in lieu thereof, everyone willing to offer his all 
for the benefit of the other, everyone rejoidng when deprived 
of his own goods, if they do but go to meet the others’ need. 
Self-seeking tendendes could not work to the injury of others 
in such circumstances. This scene of true fraternity goes on 
for at least five months of every year in Mecca. Mecca has 
lightly been styled a City of Peace. But to-day Mecca has 
lost this, its enviable beauty. Those who have lived for 
centruies in peace within the four walls of this Town of Peace 
are on “ pins and needles.” Those who, tired of the world- 
sordidness and selfishness, used to resort to that centre of 
true self-abnegation and selflessness, which alone can bring 
happiness to man, to-day find insurmountable difficulties in 
their journey thither. But who is responsible for it all ? 
Who has marred the happiness of the Muslim world? The 
question is not a difficult one to answer. Not Ibn-i-Saud or 
Ali ; they are the instruments and creatures of circumstances. 
The catastrophe has been brought forth by those who for 
their impoialistic desires brought Mecca and Hedjaz within 
the scope of thdr world politics, making Pilgrimage to Mecca 
a subject of thdr political consideration ; by those who think 
that their land-grabbing tendendes cannot work well unless 
Mecca comes indirectly under their jurisdiction ; by those who 
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have been wrongly r^arding Pilgrimage to Mecca as a subter- 
fuge to cover political gatherings. Ask Lord Headley, and 
from his personal experience he will give the lie to these 
hallucinations of Western politicians. The Khilafat and the 
Pilgrimage have long been thorns in the flesh to astute 
diplomats. One, th^ think, they have shattered to pieces, 
and concerning the other they are devising schemes. 

These are, at least, Muslim impressions in general. Some 
call the British Government a Muslim Government, because 
Muslims constitute the great majority of British subjects. 
If the Government is wise, it will respect our susceptibilities. 
We are entitled to look to it for the redress of all these wrongs. 
We do not wish it to interfere in the affairs of Mecca ; but 
we know that Mecca can be restored to its status quo without 
such interference being so apparent as to cause offence even 
to the most sensitive. 

/ 

UNIVERSALISM 

M iihammad laid the foundation of universalism. For 
the first time it was proclaimed that every religion in 
the be ginnin g came from God , every gre at p rophet was 
raised~by*God, ev ery nation was given a d ivine wamer, a^ 
Mtduutmhadlhade it thejiu ty o f the Muslims to acc ept the 
prophets of others as t heir own prophe t, they cannot make a ny 
distincfioh between MuhamMnadjmd othCT_prophet§. It was 
taught that ^ these prophets came with the same religion from 
God, and taught the same truth, but their teachings suffered 
in purity and had become adulterated by successive generations, 
and this led to all the differences between religion and religion. 

But in the beginning they all came with truth. Their 
teachers all drank from the same Fountain-Head. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise, if the whole human race was 
created by the same God ? How could He bless one nation 
and leave others to starve spiritually, if His physical dispen- 
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sation blessed all equally. His universal Providence must 
surely give teachers of His religion to every group of humanity, 
especially in days when there were few, if any, means of com- 
munication between race and race whereby one might impart 
to another the Truth that had been revealed ; nay, they were 
entirely separated from each other by natural or artificial 
barriers ; and for this reason it was that religion was revealed 
to every nation separately.* 

The present order of things has, however, brought the 
races of mankind together ; religions and cultures have come 
in contact with each other. But each sticks tenaciously to 
its own creed ; for the whole world will not follow one road. 
Is it not, then, desirable for the world to subscribe to a doctrine 
that demands recognition of the Divine origin of each great 
religion ? Such a doctrine would create mutual understanding 
and break down narrow-mindedness. It would mitigate the 
religious bias that so readily stirs up enmity between nation 
and nation. Such belief is needed in the interest of peace, 
and Muhammad taught this healthy principle of universal 
harmony. To-day it is regarded more or less as a truism, 
but the world at the outset needed some Divine pronounce- 
ment through a Messenger if the doctrine was to claim general 
recognition. Religion is a great factor of unification, and its 
chief object is to create harmony among the discordant, 
diverging units of humanity, and never has the need of such 
harmony been more evident than to-day. Has not Muhammad, 
then, brought a true message, and is he not a true Messenger 
of God? 


ALL PROPHETS SINLESS 

Muhammad goes further still. He extols other teachers 
of the world ; he defends them against their detractors, and 
gives the lie to all that has been said against their characters. 

* Holy Qur-in, xxxv 24 , iu 83. 
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Unfortunately people often seek to establish the greatness of 
their own teachers, by vilifying those of others, and the 
Christian missionary is the worst sinner of all in this respect. 
He does not even spare his own prophets, and I, for one, fail 
to understand his mentality. On the one side, he believes in 
the prophethood of many of the Hebrew patriarchs, and on 
the other he recounts their wicked deeds, and incidentally 
he maligns those who, as the Bible says, walked humbly with 
the Lord, and were His begotten sons. What should we think 
of the God of these misnamed missionaries. Who chose such 
unrighteous people as His mouthpiece and sent them to act 
as models for us ? But the motives of these defamers of the 
" goodly fellowship of the prophets ” are obvious. The 
deification of the Son of Mary demanded denunciation of the 
others, in their foolish judgment. To preach the Epiphany 
of that strange phase of Divine Love — He loved man so much 
that He gave the blood of his only Son to save humanity — 
these defamers of the righteous of God spare no one from their 
thorny tongues. They declare their adversanes to be “ robbers 
and thieves ” and use other harsh names ; but the last of the 
Prophets came to rescue the noble race. He dignified them 
all ; he made a general declaration that all prophets, wherever 
they were, were righteous and sinless. He then took them, 
one by one, and praised them in terms that reversed the 
calumny. The veracity of Abraham and Joseph was impugned 
in the Bible, but Muhammad declared that they were truthful. 
Lot was given a bad character, but Muhcimmad spoke of his 
pure character, and in this respect no one can exaggerate the 
indebtedness of Jesus to Muhammad. With one word the 
Qur-4n removed all the slur that attached to the birth of 
Jesus in the opinion of the Jews, who in order to give the lie 
to the claims of Jesus, referred to Deut. xxii. 2 . But Al- 
Qur-dn > calls Jesus the “ Spirit of God ” and free from the 

• Holy Qur-dn, iv. 171. 
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touch of Satan, and this lifted above reproach the character 
•f Mary and the birth of Jesus. 

COMPLETE RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

For the first time, the principle of " no compulsion in 
rdigion" was emmciated and acted upon by Muhammad. 
Difierences of opinion in religious matters were respected and 
individual opinion encouraged. Freedom of conscience was 
allowed. For everyone to be held responsible to his God 
alone for his religion was a thing hitherto unknown to the 
world. History is full of religious persecutions and crusades, 
and Christendom has exhibited the worst t3rpe of rdigious 
intolerance in her religious zeal. The world needed reform in 
this respect, and Muhammad came. We do not read of perse- 
cutioixs of Galileos, Latimers and others in the annals of Islam. 
Heresy has been condemned, but not punished. If Dean 
Inge had lived a few hundred years ago, he would probably 
have been a candidate for the stake on a charge of heresy.” 
Bu t Mu hammad teaches that every person is responsible 
only to God tdr"Esnbeliefs, and” no man is entity to 
qu^tion or per^cute* another for conscience* sak e. The 
Prophet” cradeimu 'alt"reHpous persecution when he says 
that people will not be pimished for their disbelief or 
erroneous beliefs in this life, but in the life after death. In 
this life they have to account only for their actions. Thus, 
he preadied a religious toleration that had never been known 
to the world before, and which is even to-day repugnant to 
the Christian spirit, if the Church may be accepted as its 
exponent in such matters — ^for example, as the Athanasian 
Creed. > Muhammad puts the religion of universal toleration 
into practice ; he awards protection of life and property to 

‘ " Which faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
mthout doubt he shall perish everlastingly " 
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the followers of other religions in the same way as he does 
in the case of a Muslim. He allows them to follow their own 
religion and observe their own rites. He grants concessions 
to Christians. “ No conquering race of faith has given to its 
subjects a nobler guarantee than is to be found in the following 
words of the Prophet > : ‘ To the Christians of Najran and 
the surrounding territories the security of God and the pledge 
of His Prophet are extended for their lives, their religion 
and their property — ^to the present as well as the absent, and 
others besides ; there shall be no interference with (the practice 
of) their faith or their observances ; nor any change in their 
rights or privileges; no bi^op shall be removed from his 
bishopric, nor any monk from his monastery, nor any priest 
from his pnesthood, and they shall continue to enjoy every- 
thing, great and small, as heretofore ; no image or cross shall 
be destroyed: they shall not oppress nor he oppressed: they 
shall not practise the rights of blood-vengeance as in the Days 
of Ignorance : no tithes shall be levied from them, nor shall 
they be required to furnish provisions for the troops’ ” 

Similar concession was granted to the Zoroastrians in 
Arabia. I give a few extracts from the Prophet’s letter to 
Farrukh b. Shakhsan, the head of a fire-temple : — 

This IS the letter from the Apostle of God (may God bless him 
and assoil him) to the freedman Farrukh b Shaitan, brother of 
Salman Farsi (may God be pleased with him '), and to his family and 
posterity that he may have, as long as they exist, regardless of which 
of them will turn Moslem or will remain faithful to his (original) creed. 


This IS my letter : verily upon him (i.e Farrukh b. Shakhsan) is 
the protection of God, also upon his sons, with regard to their hves, 
property in the lands in which they live, plains or hills ; as well as 
freedom of use of the wells and pastures which they possess They 
must not be treated unjustly or oppressed And those to whom this 


Syed Ameer Ali, Spint oj Islam. 
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my letter will be read must protect them (i.e. the Zoroastnans), leave 
them free, and prevent the offences from others, and not show hostihty 
to them by insult or by using force * 


They are entirely free in their possessions of fire-temples as well 
as the landed and other property attached to the latter No one also 
should restrict them in the use of rich dress, the use of stirrups, con- 
struction of buildings or stables, performing burials, or observing 
anything which is accepted in their religion or sects. They must be 
treated better than all other (non-Muhammadan) peoples under pro- 
tection. 

In Islam, the Muslims and the Zimmis* are absolutely 
equal in the eyes of the Law. “ Their blood,” said Ali, the 
fourth Caliph, " was like our blood.” This spirit of toleration 
was observed ever3rwhere, under Muslim rule when it was at 
its prime. In the days of the first Caliph, his commander, 
Khalid-bm-Walid, issued a proclamation by which he guaran- 
teed the lives, liberties and property of the Christians, and 
declared ” that they shall not be prevented from heating their 
nakus (bells), and taking out their crosses on occasions of festival.” 
The declaration was approved and sanctioned by the Caliph. 
“ After the conquest of Egypt, the Caliph Omar scrupulously 
preserved intact the property dedicated to the Christian 
Churches, and continued the allowance made by the former 
government for the support of the priests.” In the reign 
of the third Caliph the Christian Patriarch of Merv bears 
the memorable testimony to the tolerant spirit of the 
Muslims in his letter to the Bishop of Fars.J The fourth 
Caliph granted another charter after the Holy Prophet to the 

• See Ahad Nameh, published by the Iran League, Bombay. 

* The non-Mushm subjects of Muslim States are called Zimmis. 
The word itself is very instructive, and shows the immunity which a 
non-Mushm enjoj^ under the Muslim rule. The word means “ people 
hving under guarantees,'' i.e. every Mushm is responsible for the 
safety of the life, hberty and property of the non-Muslim. 

s See p. 136, where Dr. Mingana refers to it. 
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third Caliph, head of a Zoroastrian temple in Persia, that 
runs thus : — 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! 

This IS the rescript of the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Ah ibn Abi 
Tahb to Bahram Shad b. Khiradars, the Zoroastnan, who was in 
charge of the religious affairs of his community, as well as to his family 
in general, the descendants of Adarbad, son of Adarbad Manspand 
the Persian 

Verily I made you safe with regard to your hves, property, wives 
and posterity I granted you the promise of God and His protection, 
as well as the protection of His Prophet (may God bless and assoil 
him !), and ordered those amongst the Muhammadans, faithful to 
their creed, who obey God and His Prophet , also the rulers of pro- 
vinces, the commanders of the troops, fightmg in our cause of God, 
and the commanders of the garrisons in the frontier regions, to the 
effect that they must protect and defend you, and show you kindness 
and goodwill, and remove oppression on you. I have abolished capi- 
tation tax payable by yourselves, your children and their descendants , 
also the royalties from your cattle and cows. I made you absolute 
masters of the houses (i e. fire-temples) which are built for yourselves, 
all endowments of properties, lands and estates belonging to them as 
well as of other grants, and offerings to them and their necessary 
repairs 

I also sanction the custom, current amongst your community, 
according to which every man adhering to the Zoroastrian rehgion 
pays yearly, as a tax (Jaziya), one dirham to the headman from 
amongst yourselves who is charged with the (religious) authority over 
his community as well as adjudicates the causes which arise between 
them 

I made the (inheritable) property of those belonging to the Zoroas- 
trian creed, but themselves of mixed birth, to pass to the rehgious 
head of your commumty when I heard the Apostle of God saymg : 
“ The people descending from the parents of two religions do not 
inherit ” 

All this I said to you when I satisfied myself as to your position in 
your community and chieftainship over it , also that your remaining 
in this dignity conduces to their benefit. And 1 decided this when 
I reahzed concerning your sincerity in counsel, your devotion and 
affection for the people of your rehgion. 

And it behoves the faithful men and w'omen professing Islam, tha 
they should defend Bahram Shad Khiradars, the Zoroastnan, con- 
cermng whatever is perpetuated of their (Zoroastnans*) customs ; and 
that they should not impose claims of their own invention, or restnction 
whatever ; that they must be generous to the generous amongst the 
Zoroastrians and condone their faults ; that they should never, as 
long as the Zoroastrians exist, demand the capitation taxes from 
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them ; that they (the Moslems) should not compel them (the Zoroas* 
tnans) to change their religion in accordance with the word of God, 
the Blessed, the Most High (the Koran, II, 257) : " There is no com* 
pulsion in matters rehgious, but only explanation (of the diSerence 
between) the right way and error." 

Some of the Christian Fathers, in the day of the Prophet, 
came to discuss with him the merits of the true religion. 
Muslim hospitality lodged them in houses surrounding the 
Mosque of the Prophet, where they remained for several 
days, and then came Sunday, the day of the Lord with the 
Christians. For a Muslim, the whole of the earth is his 
Mosque; but the Christian guests had to find a church in 
which to pray to their God ; and there was no church to be 
found. But the Prophet came to their rescue. He offered 
them his own Mosque. The very House of Allah, where God, 
Who is neither Begotten nor Begetter, was worshipped, became 
a place of worship for those who believed in the begotten 
Son of God. Such a benevolent spirit could not fail to stem 
religious persecution in Islam, as has been observed elsewhere, 
especially in Christendom. Dr. Mingana has recently dis- 
covered a charter granted by Muktafi II, Caliph of Baghdad, to 
the Nestorian Church, which appoints the Nestorian Patriarch 
the Catholicas of the Nestorian Christians. Among other 
things it says : — 

Thy bfe and property and those of thy people will be protected , 
great care will be taken m the promotion of your welfare , your ways 
of mterring your dead will be respected, and your churches and monas- 
teries will be protected. In all this we axe in conformity with the 
method adopted by the Orthodox Cahphs with your predecessors. 

The Commander of the Faithful was also gracious to be wilhng to 
mediate between the different Christian communities in their lawsuits 
in order to exact justice from the strong m favour of the weak, and to 
direct to the right path anyone who was strajnng from it , to look 
after them accordmg to the requirements of their rehgion, and to 
follow it in its dear path and straight course. 

In tMs respect Dr. Mingana says ; " The need has always 
been felt for an authoritative statement throwing lig^t on the 
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relations between official Islam and official Christianity at the 
time when Islam had power of life and death over millions of 
Christian subjects. Individual Christians may have suffered 
persecution at the hand of individual Muslims, but such 
incidents . . . are to be considered as infractions of the 
laws. . . . The statutory attitude of Islam on this subject is 
laid down in clear terms in the present document, whidi proves 
beyond the possibility of doubt that . . . statutory intoler- 
ance was not among its defects. . . .” " The charter emanates 
from the chancery of an Abbasid Caliph, but could an English 
King, a Dutch Queen or a French President write in the 
twentieth century a more tolerant charter in favour of their 
numerous Muslim subjects ? ” So interrogates Dr. Mingana, 
but I wonder the tolerant spirit of the present-day rulers 
would even emulate with advantage the spirit disclosed in 
the various charters given above. Again Dr. Mingana says : 
" The charter was written in the twelfth century, but the 
Caliph who granted it states that he is following in the steps 
of the first four Caliphs after the Prophet, and copying the 
model of all the Abbasid Caliphs, his predecessors. The 
praiseworthy key-note of tolerance that runs through it is 
therefore that of all the Muslim Caliphs, and not of one of 
them only. This is best illustrated by the memorable sentence 
of the Nestorian Patriarch Idio’ Yahb III (a.d. 650-660) : 

‘ The Arabs to whom God has given at this time the govern- 
ment of the world . . . do not persecute the Christian religion ; 
on the contrary, they favour it, honour our priests and the 
saints of the Lord, and confer benefits on churches and 
monasteries.' ” 

The Muslim rulers in India granted subsidies and estates 
for the upkeep of the Hindu temples. Even to-day, Hyder- 
abad, an Indian Muslim State, allows ample subsidies to the 
Hindus, Christians, 2^roastrians and the followers of other 
religions. The same is the case in Bhopal. “ Many modem 
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governments, not excepting some of the most civilized, may take 
the Muslim administration, in this respect, for their model.” * 
Let our critics say what they will, they cannot deny facts 
and figures in history. The very existence of the Balkan 
States gives the lie direct to any such accusation as that 
which says that the sword in one hand and the Qur-dn in the 
other has been the policy of Muslim rule. These communities 
furnish a living testimony that under Muslim rule the exist- 
ence of non-Muslims is safe and secure. Take another case — 
that of India. After about a thousand years of strong Muslim 
rule, what do we find ? The total population is 300,000,000 ; 
more than two-thirds are non-Muslim to this day. And even 
the 80,000,000 of the Mushm element consists mainly of the 
descendants of the Muslim immigrants, the Arabs, the Pathans, 
the Moguls, the Syeds and the Bloaches. These are hard facts 
of history, and surely no other testimony is needed to establish 
the conclusion that whithersoever the Crescent has penetrated, 
its policy has been to live and let live To-day we appreciate 
the spirit of toleration in an age of general broad-mindedness 
and culture, but Muhammad taught and observed it at a time 
when persecution of others for conscience’ sake was treated 
everywhere as a religious verity, and that chiefly on account 
of the example of the Hebrew prophets and the silence of 
others on the subject. But if religious tolerance must be a 
necessary article of faith in the Religion of Humanity, it is 
surely yet another cogent justification for Muhammad’s claim 
to the name of Ideal Prophet. 

RIGHT USE OF SWORD 

Fo r the first time the world was tanglft v>Y tho 
th ^ right use of the sword. Secular and sacred history alike 
show that the sword has never been dispensed with. It was 

> Syed Ameer Ali, Sptnt of Islam. 
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unsheathed by the Hindu Prophets and the Hebrew Patriarchs ; 
for neither the Hebrew Law nor that of the Hindus is in any 
way favoxu'able to " pacifism." The Prince of Peace also 
declared that he came to send on the earth “ not peace but 
a sword " ; he came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets ; 
the laws of his religion permitted it, and his prophets waged 
war. In fact, he would have had recourse to the sword had 
a favourable occasion arisen, but it did not ; and if he pre- 
vented Peter from drawing the sword, it was because the time 
was not propitious. Violence would but have entailed further 
trouble for him and for his followers. Besides, what Jesus 
himself could not do has been done with considerable thorough- 
ness by his followers. His words have proved dangerously 
prophetic. A large portion of the wealth and the brain of 
Christendom is expended in discovering various ways in which 
they may send sword and fire more efficaciously into the 
world ; and that, not for the furtherance of any humane 
cause, but to pander to the spirit of aggression and " grab." 

" I, however, maintain that at times it becomes one of 
our highest humanitarian duties to unsheathe the sword. We 
cannot conscientiously stand aside as indifierent spectators 
when the liberties of an oppressed people are being trampled 
upon, when religious freedom is at stake. There do arise 
situations when the use of arms becomes an unavoidable 
necessity. But the arms have often been abused, and it was 
the duty of a Prophet from God to tell us the right occasion 
when the sword can be wielded." * 

Jesus was prepared to send sword and fire into the world, 
but Muhammad was compelled to do so. He allowed the use 
of arms on the following three occasions : — 

(i) To save a house for the wor^p of God from destruc- 
tion, be it Christian, Jew, Hindu, Buddhist or Muslim (Holy 
Qur-in, xxii. 40). 

< The Home Divided, by the same author. 
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(ii) To establish freedom of conscience. Every one, accord- 
ing to Qur-dnic teaching, has the right to choose his own 
faith, and no one should force his religious beliefs on others 
by persecution or otherwise. And if a person does so, it is 
the duty of a Muslim to fight against such religious persecu- 
tion, irrespective of whether the aggrieved be a Jew or a 
Christian and the persecutor a Muslim (ii. 190-193). 

(iii) In self-defence (xxii. 39). 

But in each case a Muslim should suspend hostilities 
whenever the oppressor shows an inclination towards peace 
(ii. 194). 

Other Prophets of the world, especially the Hebrew, drew 
the sword for a cause of doubtful righteousness, as the Old 
Testament ^ows; but Muhammad did what righteousness 
demanded. Nevertheless the Western mind has become so 
much poisoned by prejudiced statements carped at Islam, 
that it will not care to hear what is true. 

EQUALITY OF MAN AND ELEVATION OF 
WOMANHOOD 

Belief in the unity of God in its purest form established 
two truths — ^the equality between man and man and the 
subservience of the rest of Nature to the human race ; the 
former giving rise to all good and healthy principles of the 
democracy, and the latter affording stimulus to scientific 
researches. The democratic spirit of Islam is a well-known 
verity, but here I will speak only of the blessings which were 
conferred on Womanhood through the Holy Prophet. 

B^re Islam, Wo man was treated as a chattel. No religion 
or civilizaticmTESafliryet raised her to theltatus that should 
have been her birthright. She was regarded as an evil but 
necessary appendage, and ^e received the worst treatment of 
all from Christianity. The story of the Temptation in the 
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Book of Genesis, and the basic principle of the Church creed 
taken therefrom, damaged her position tremendously. 

In dealing with the status of Woman, Islam and Christianity 
stand poles apart. The one has raised her from the lowest 
possible depths to a level equal to that of man, at a time when 
her degradation knew no limit ; the other thrust her back to 
thraldom at a time when she was beginning to emerge from 
it imder Roman civilization. This civilization was struggling 
to raise her status when Christianity came like an icy blast 
and nipped the efforts in the very bud. The statement, though 
historically accurate, will surprise many amongst those who 
are accustomed to listen to the very different story told by 
Christian writers. But if even Jesus does not seem to concern 
himself about the female sex, and if those who immediately 
followed him — ^and have since been looked upon as the builders 
of the Church, and filled with the Holy Ghost — did nothing 
to improve her condition, while their words and actions brought 
every odium on her ; and if Christian States have continued 
this treatment for centuries, and, indeed until recent days, 
when Woman began to assert herself, how can they declare 
that Christianity brought an honourable position to Woman ? 

The Hebrew Law was imfavourable to her. The Divine 
command, “ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee," had the effect of reducing her to the position 
of a chattel in the house, and so she was, in Judaic society. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that Jesus did not 
come to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it. Whenever something 
appeared to him as an abuse of the Law, he expressed his 
disapproval of it, and tried to reform it. But in the case of 
Woman his silence shows that the idea of ameliorating her 
lot never occurred to him, thou^ the self-indulgence of his 
tribe was peculiarly damaging to womankind. 

If Paganism supplied the idea of a suffering Deity and of 
a crucified Saviour, and the sad event in the life of Jesus 
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favoured their incorporation with Christianity, the legends of 
the Temptation in Genesis served as a beautiful connecting 
link between the two. It inspired the story of the Fall of 
Adam, and through him, the fall of the human race — a theory 
absolutely, and now admittedly, unknown to the Jews, but 
initiated by the writers of the Pauline literature to strengthen 
and explain the Pagan theory of redemption through blood. 
To that extent it acted well, but it was of no service to Woman. 
The whole blame of human perdition, by reason of this first 
sin, was laid at her door . “ Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived, was in the transgression.” Woman 
consequently could not be in the good books of those who 
took these expressions as the Word of God and believed in 
the theory of the Fall of Adam. This explains the cruel attitude 
which the Early Fathers and the real builders of the Church 
adopted towards Woman, following, as they did, m the foot- 
steps of St. Paul. In fact, her disgrace at the hands of these 
Fathers was the true and logical sequel to the Christian beliefs, 
of which the following is an illustration ; " Do you know,” 
says Tertullian, when addressing Women, " that you are each 
Eve ? The sentence of God on this sex of yours lives in this 
age ; the guilt, of necessity, must live too. You are the devil’s 
gateway ; you are the unsealer of that tree ; you are the first 
deserter of the Divine Law ; you destroyed as easily God's 
image.” 

The Christian apologist of modem culture, while he sees in 
it mediaeval savagery and wantonness, cannot rationally deny 
that “ the pious aspersions ” of the Father, were not without 
justification. The logic was simple and trae. If it was 
believed that sin was a heritage and eternal condemnation its 
price — ^and so it is believed till to-day — then eternal con- 
demnation has come through Woman ; she opened the door 
of all human sufferings. She is “ the organ of the devil,” 
" a scorpion ever ready to sting,” " the poisonous asp,” “ the 
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malice of the dragon.” These are some of the blessings that 
Woman received from persons of exalted position in the 
Ch\irch, such as St. Bernard, St. Anthony, St. Jerome, St. 
Cyprian, and St. Paul, who seem to me to be at the bottom 
of it. His personal * grudge against the sex, in consequence 
of his suit being rejected by a Jewish young woman, the 
high priest’s daughter, perhaps was responsible for it. 
Say what you will, if " sin in nature ” is the foundation- 
stone of the sacramental rehgion, which Christianity has 
become — ^the principle of atonement and of the divinity 
of Christ are mere corollaries of it, then Woman deserves all 
that has been said by these Fathers. Present-day culture 
may not tolerate it, but her real redemption lies only 
in exposing the falsity of these beliefs. And was not the 
Holy Prophet, even on this very point, the real benefactor of 
Woman, seeing that he gave the lie to this crude theology, 
and took exception to the theory of sin m nature ? He declared 
that every child was bom sinless, and that in the case of the 
Temptation, man and woman were not respectively the tempted 
and the tempter, but both of them equally suffered and were 
equally deceived by the evil agency. 

Just at the time when the Christian Church was so out- 
rageously tramplmg on womanhood, and the rest of the world 
was treating her no less cruelly, Muhammad came to save the 
situation. He raised Woman to such a height as she had 
never dreamed of before — a. height which leaves her nothing 
higher for which to strive. 

While the Christian Fathers were harping on the slogan 
that woman was made for man and not man for woman, 
Muhammad told the world that woman was the twin-half of 
man, in commenting upon the Qur-dnic verse, that revealed 
in the following words the great truth that man and woman 
had come from the same essence and were one and the same 

> Epiph. Ha , XXX. i6, p. 14. Islamic Review, vol. xu, p 232. 
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in that respect : " O people ! be careful of (your duty to) 
your Lord, Who created you from a single being and created 
its mate of the same (kind) and spread from these two, many 
men and women ; and be careful of (your duty to) Allah, by 
whom you demand one of another (your rights), and (to) the 
ties of relation^p ; surely Allah ever watches over you.” 
The Qur-dn gave the name of tnohsina to Woman, which meant 
that she was neither the ” organ of the devil ” nor his gate- 
way, but a rocl^ fortress against Satan, a lighthouse of virtue 
and continence that alone can save man from shipwreck 
while tossing among the stormy waves of passion. The 
Bible says : " Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee,” but Muhammad says : ” Woman is the 
sovereign of your house.” St. Paul may say : " Let the 
woman learn in silence, without subjection, for 1 suffer not a 
woman to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence ” ; 
but the Qur-dn contradicts him when it says : " Woman has 
like rights with those of man, — ^the same is due to her as is 
due from her.” She is not “ a scorpion ever ready to sting,” 
but “ a garment of man as he is her garment ” * ; she is not the 
“ instrument of iniquity,” as these Christian Fathers call her, 
but, in the words of the Qur-dn,* a fountain of love and 
affection. Let Jesus say to his mother : ” Woman, what 
have I to do with thee ? ” — ^put whatever construction you 
like on these words and come with any explanation you please, 
people in Christendom even to-day reflect this utterance of 
their Master in their actions — ^the aflluence of sons go hand in 
hand with the indigence of mothers in the West — smothers are 
discarded and disregarded — ^but a Mmlim leaves no effort 
undone to pay all respect and reverence to his mother, because 
his Prophet Muhammad tells him : " Paradise lies at the feet 
of a mother.” Happy marriage may be a lottery in the West, 
as some assert, but it makes a wife, in a Muslim house, the 
< Qur-to, li. 187. > Ibid., xxx. 21. 
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dearest of friends, a counterpart of man susceptible to all 
healthy and salutary influences. It could not well be other- 
wise, seeing that we are bound to obey the Master who says : 
“ The best of you are they who behave best to their wives.” 
Again he says : “ The best of you before God and His creation 
are those who are best in their own families, and I am the 
best to my family.” 

" One of the disciples inquired of the Apostle as to what 
treatment should be meted out to a wife. He answered : 
‘ Give her to eat when you eat yourself, and clothe her when 
you clothe yourself ; and do not slap her on the face nor abuse 
her, nor separate yourself from her in displeasure.’ ” 

” Give your wife good counsel, and do not beat your noble 
wife like a slave.” 

" Admonish your wives with kindness.” 

” A Muslun must not hate his wife ; and if he be displeased 
with one bad quality in her, then let him be pleased with 
another which is good.” 

Just a quarter of a century after the time when the council 
of Christian Fathers at Meccan were discussing whether any 
female could enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, and with 
great difficulty they had come to the conclusion that she might 
enter into Paradise, but that she would have to be sexless, 
the Qur-dn brought the gospel to her in the following words : — 

“ Enter into Paradise, ye and your wives delighted.” 

" But whoso doth the things that are right, whether the 
male or female, and is a believer, whether male or female, they 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

“ Whoso doth that which is right, whether male or female, 
him or her will we quicken to happy life.” 

When the world was doubtful whether any spiritual 
advancement was open to Woman at all, the Qur-in taught 
the following ; ” Surely the men who submit and the women 
who submit, and the believing men and the believing women, 
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and the obeying men and the obeying women, and the truthful 
men and the truthful womra, and the patient men and the 
patient women, and the humble men and the humble women, 
and the almsgiving men and the almsgiving women, and the 
fasting men and the fasting women, and the men who guard 
their private parts and the women who guard, and the men 
who remember Allah much and the women who remember — 
Allah has prepared for them forgiveness and a mighty reward.” ^ 
It is only utter ignorance of Islam and blind prejudice against 
it that comes to the surface when our adverse critics assert 
that Woman, under Islam, does not possess a soul. It hardly 
needs any elaborate discussion to refute this piece of fool* 
hardiness. If a Man possesses a soul. Woman must possess 
one also, seeing that both are, according to the teaching of the 
Qur-dn, of the same essence. 

MARRIAGE ENNOBLED 

Muhammad gave a new and noble meaning to the insti* 
tution of marriage. He sanctified it by making it a channel 
for the working out of high morality and for developing that 
germ* of love and compasssion which is embedded in the human 
breast. The spirit of sacrifice is the backbone of all noble 
passions; and marriage gives a natural impetus to it, and 
brings it to the surface. After marriage, man and woman 
live for each other and for their children. They make every 
sort of sacrifice for their comfort. Thus family life widens the 
heart and broadens the consciousness. We learn to feel and 
do for others as we do for ourselves, and the greater the 
number of the family, the more occasion there is for this sort 
of mora l discipline. 1 am inclined to think that polygamy, 
if carrirfoS~m"slrict observance of the Muslim Law, would 
be a great help towards that end, though it must needs entail 
many troubles and hardships. For a man to be equal in his 
QuT'im, xxxiii. 35. > Ibid., zzz. 21. 
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love and in his treatment towards his several wives is a 
tremendous task of an arduous nature, and if a person succeeds, 
he is certainly not an average person. But if he is unable to 
do so, he commits sin,* imder the Qur-^, if he takes more 
than one wife. A nd in this respect. Muhamm a d ag ain proves 
an ideal p ersonal ity. None of his wives had any co mplai nt 
of his being partial to anoth er. He was, on the other hand, 
surprisingly impar tial in his treat ment of ^1 of them . And 
there is nothing carnal in the fact of his having so many w ives. 
His was amost~abitemious life of starvation and want — ^a life 
which could hardly have aroused passions. He was in the 
prtoe_onus life when he married firsts a widow of forty years. 
He ^d not take another w ife until t he_.lndy Khadij[a, his 
first _wife, died. He was then _fifty-two years of age. Then 
he married a virgin^i^the Lady Ayesha^ At this time he was 
compelled to wage war against his enemies, which thinned | 
the ranks of his friends, who gave their lives for him, leav- 
ing behind widows, who surely needed shelter and protection. 
Then it was that the law of polygamy was promulgated, to 
meet this necessity ; neither should it be forgotten that most 
of ^e widows who came under the protection of the Prophet 
a§Jus wi ves h ad pa^ed.the age of connubiaLrelations. There 
was no question of desire or of the flesh in these marriages. 
Rather, it created an occasion for the Prophet to show that 
a woman who pQssesaes. no persoi^ charms has an. e^ual 
claim on and s hould receive jn equal share of aU the r^[§u4, 
atui jc<msideration of the husband — even if he be the husband 
of some handsbme’wbman. 

POLYGAMY 

Monogamy should not be taken as a Christian voity. Poly- 
gamy was in vogue in Christendom only a few centuries ago, 

• Qur>aa, iv. 
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not only among the laity, but the clergy also. Every other 
religion and civilization has allowed it. Jesus undoubtedly 
was not bim sftlf a lawgiver, and did not say anything on the 
subject. But he followed the Mosaic law and was insistent 
on its observance. The law and practice of the house of 
Jacob encouraged polygamy, and that to an extent which 
must sound fantastic to a modem mind, seeing that a patriarch 
among the Israelites could aSord to bring five hundred wives 
under his roof. Jesus tried, among other things, to reform 
the self-indulgence of his tribe, but polygamy did not occur 
to him as a matter for reformation, though freely practised 
by his own people. Monogamy was first made a matter of 
l^slation in the West by the Emperor Justinian, a Roman 
and a pagan Jurist, but, like many other Roman virtues, it 
became something of a back nrunber for many centuries under 
the onslau^ts of Christianity. 

Islam came to reform the abuses of the world at large, 
and took notice of polygamy as well. It brought it tmder 
drastic restrictions, and made it next to an impossibility in 
ordinary cases. The institution, as such, was not without its 
use under special circumstances. A house with no children 
is a graveyard. The first marriage may prove barren for 
years, and if the wife is responsible for the misfortune, a 
second marriage would be the only thing in requisition in the 
case of those whose happiness remains incomplete without 
children. In India, such marriages take place often at the 
instance of the first wife herself. It was to meet such con- 
tingencies of an exceptional character that polygamy received 
countenance in Islam. If the females sometimes outnumber 
the males — ^and this occurs in and after a period of war — ^it 
furnishes another argument for bringing more than one wife 
under one roof, to ward o£E evil in its most heinous form. 
It was in the days of wars, when the number of women had 
increased in Medina, that the Qur-dnic vorses allowing poly- 
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gamy und^ certain restrictions were revealed. The sexual 
instinct is, after all, a life tendency, and cannot become extinct. 
The curbing of the passions is unhealthy, and the institution 
of celibacy has always and everywhere created a sjmt of 
moral leprosy. Men and women are entitled, under the 
demands of Nature, to claim companionship of each other in 
lawful wedlock, but promiscuous intermixture is pernicious to 
society. Is not polygamy — carried on, of course, with Muslim 
restriction — ^the only remedy under such circumstances ? We 
do not advocate it — ^we resort to it only by way of remedy ; 
and Islam can dispense with it without affecting its tenets. 

Europe has, since the war, been feicing the same problem. 
The war has left women outnumbering men in the West to 
an appalling extent. Unmarried life is unnatural and im- 
healthy. It is a sin, if sin means an 3 rihing and everything 
that is damaging to human progress. 

But has Christaidom been purged of polygamy ? Marriage, 
in its bald form, is after all a connection of man and woman. 
Our interest in the coming generation and the consciousness 
of paternity gives sanctity to the institution of marriage. 
Take it in its initial form, and the Christian in the West would 
appear to be more of a polygamist than the Muslim anjnvhere. 
The latter, in very rare cases (and, moreover, in a legalized 
form), does that which the former does unscrupulously and 
in an illegal form. But what an irony of fate 1 The former 
action, so healthy in its consequences, is branded as an offence 
which the law calls bigamy, while the latter, so flagrant and 
shamdess in its methods, is practised with impunity, and the 
law takes no cognizance of it. Legislation should not succumb 
to sentimentality ; its mission diould be the betterment of 
human society and to contnbute to the happiness of 
that society. There are two evils which the world, from the 
beginning, has never been able to remedy — ^the uncontrolled 
brutality of man when under the exdtranent of his passions, 
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and the weakness of a woman when she has become a victim 
thereto; and what is the result? Bastardy for the child, 
misery and shame for the mother. Has religion or civilization, 
in this matter, sch^ed out an3rthing to r^edy this double 
evil? Muslim lands are free from it. Why should the 
iimocent children, who were not consulted by their parents 
as to their being brought into this world to a life of infamy, 
be debarred from inheriting the name and property of their 
fathers ? England had, in a manner, to recognize “ war 
babies,” and thus give indirect countenance to polygamy. 
But that was a temporary measure. Humanitarian principles 
have come forward to provide “ Houses of Rescue ” and 
" Foundling Hospitals ” to save these iimocent victims of 
human depravity from misery and indigence, but what about 
the ignominy that stigmatizes their whole life and leaves 
their mothers in the lurch ? Could they not have been saved 
from all this, if the mothers had been allowed by the law to 
hold the honourable position of a second wife, where the first 
marriage, for various reasons, could not accomplish the 
matrimonial purpose ? 

Polygamy was observed indiscriminately before Islam, as 
I said before, and there was no restriction as to the number 
of a man’s wives. He could have as many as he wished. 
Islam regulated the number if special circumstances did un- 
avoidably necessitate plurality of wives. There are certain 
contingencies in life where polygamy alone can check 
incontinence. The Muslim conception of evil is very vast. 
Islam regards it from various angles, and one of them is the 
hygienic angle. In connubial life, there arise occasions when 
man and woman should separate from each other for hygienic 
reasons. For instance, woman labours under certain dis- 
abilities, for a week, in every month. The days of pregnancy, 
and the time of suckling a child are further disabilities that 
would last at least for eighteen months. In the interest of 
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the health of the child and of the mother, Islam strongly 
recommends that husband and wife should not share beds 
tmder these conditions. In this respect Muhammad advised 
us to exercise control over our passions and suggested various 
ways which might help us, of which fasting was one. But 
in no case would he leave any loophole for misconduct. He 
would rather allow the husband to have the company of 
another wife than violate hygienic laws or pursue the course 
of incontinence ; and if we observe these injunctions strictly, 
the number of wives will come to four. 

An advocate of equality between man and woman would 
demand polyandry — ^plurality of husbands. Apart from the 
fact that woman, and not man, labours under the disability 
aforesaid, there are other reasons for prohibiting polyandry, 
hygienic as well as such as will help to proper bringing up of 
children. For example, the ascertaining of parentage is 
essential on each birth, to ensure the performance of natural 
obhgations as to the rearing of children. In polygamy we 
can ascertain maternity and paternity both, but in the case 
of polyandry we cannot ascertain the latter. 

Moreover, all kinds of venereal disease follow polyandric 
connection. Some of the hilly districts in the Himalayan 
moimtains, where polyandry is observed, are notorious homes 
for such diseases. It is now an established fact that these 
maladies come from woman. She, and not man, becomes the 
first victim of it. Connection with more than one man luings 
disease to the female sex. 

SLAVERY ABOLISHED 

Religion after religion appeared, and civilization after 
civilization came, but no one cared to take notice of the slave 
class like w omen. Muhammad was the first to take commisan- 
tion on that abused class ; he abolished all the different forms 
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of slavery, excepting war captivity, and he laid down laws to 
ameliorate the condition of those in war bondage, and laid 
down principles of treatment to be meted out to them on such 
equal terms that it nearly banished slavery in his own time. 
He raised the status of the slave to such an extent that the 
slave of to-day became the king of to-morrow.* 

DRINK AND GAMBLING 

Among his various reforms one may make mention of 
" drink and gambling ” which are still the pest of humanity. 
To-day the Western world has entered on the campaign 
against drink, but Muhammad saw the evil, both of drink 
and games of chance, at a time when no one saw anything 
wrong in either of them, and it was Muhammad who purged 
one-fourth of humanity of their evil consequences. 


RESPECT OF LEARNING AND LOGIC 

! Muhammad was the first teacher of a religion that 
made religi on and s cience helpmates one to another. He 
abolished dogma and made r^on'wd logic the only test of 
religious truth.* There is nothing in his teachings that can 
insult intelligence or caimot meet the demand of rationality. 

Muhanunad placed the acquirement and cultivation of 
knowledge even before the worship of God. In his judgment, 
exploring in the realms of Nature with a view to bringing the 
various manifestations of Nature to subserve humanity was 
the real glorification of God. He gave such an impetus to 
learning, that it brought forth, within a century after him, a 
tremendous upheaval of various material sciences in Muslim 
lands. In pre-Idamic days, man worshipped every manifes- 
tation of Nature from an egg-shell to stars, clouds, etc. 

See App. II. * See chapter, The Ideal Expounder. 
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Muhammad preached subservience of Nature to man, and with 
one stroke the gods of yesterday became the servants and hand* 
maids of to-day. In this respect the Prophet says the 
following : — 

RESPECT FOR REASON AND LEARNING 

^ To listen to the words of the learned and to instil into 
others the lessons of Science is better than religious exercises. 

The ink of the scholar is more holy than the blood of 
the martyr. 

He who leaves home in search of knowledge walks in 
the path of Allah. 

The acquisition of knowledge is a duty incumbent on 
every Muslim, male and female. 

Acquire knowledge. It enables the possessor to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong ; it lights the way to heaven ; it 
is our friend in the desert, our society in solitude, our com- 
panion when friendless ; it guides us to happiness ; it sustains 
us in misery ; it is an ornament among friends and an armour 
against enemies. 

UNIVERSALITY OF TEACHINGS 

There are so many religions in the world, and yet every 
man is convinced that his is the one religion from God, and 
consequently the world-religion, and claims universality for 
its teaching. The Christian missionary is especially vociferous 
upon this point. 

Universal religion is a possibility, especially when all parts 
of the world are, as to-day, in close conununication with each 
other. But there is an enormous amount of doctrinal disparity 
among the existing religions of the world, and the world- 
religion should bring these doctrinal differences within its 
range. It must give judgment on eadi point of difference. 
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It must give reason for the tenets that it propounds for accep> 
tation, and expose the falsity of such as it rejects. In this 
connection I may speak of certain of the great differentiating 
doctrines that have created the various existing schools of 
religious thought. 

To begin with, some religions speak of God, and make 
Him the central figure of a creed ; there are others that make 
no mention of the Deity in the whole code of their teachings. 
Buddha and Confucius preached religions of ethics, and dis- 
pensed with God. Again, among the believers in God there 
are those who worship and obey Him on lines said to be 
revealed by Him to humanity, and there are others who 
believe that it is for themselves to find out the ways of God. 
In other words, they do not believe in the necessity of reve- 
lation from God, but hold that their own conscience, in its 
most advanced development, mirrors the Divine Will. Such 
are the Theists, in London ; and the Brahmoos, in India. 
Again, those who believe in the Divine Revelation — the 
" Peoples of the Book,” in the words of the Qur-4n — ^may be 
divided into two categories : those who believe that the 
human soul, on severing its association with the body, never 
comes again into an earthly frame, and those who maintain 
that the soul transmigrates and remains earth-boimd. It 
leaves one body and enters into another. This is the doctrine 
of the Reincarnation of the Soul. Moreover, there is a very 
great difference of conception of the religious verities, in every 
class of thought. The World-Religion must contain some- 
thing in it to meet every demand. It must satisfy every 
question that arises from whatever school of thought it springs, 
and all this ^ould come from the Teacher of the religion 
himself. I have read the whole Bible, and I find nothing in 
it capable of refuting such tenets of other religions as go 
against its teachings. For instance, I find nothing in the 
Bible that could satisfy these Reincamationists. Jesus, too, 
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is silent on the subject. How, then, can he claim universal 
allegiance ? Again, every man has his own prophet, whom 
he respects. There may be something wrong in the teaching 
ascribed to him, yet he has got a sort of personal hold on his 
followers that keeps them attached to the religion of his 
Master, though it may not be free from error. 

This is just the condition of the Western mind. The 
lovable character of Jesus — and it is admittedly so — ^is a 
binding force, and yet millions of Christians do not beheve 
in traditional Christianity. The world-religion must say some- 
thing to remove the anomaly. Muhammad solves the problem 
when he declares that aU the teachers, with Jesus among 
them, came from God. They brought the Truth but it has 
become mingled with folk-lore. Muhammad is the Master 
Teacher in this respect. His religion is sufficient and exhaust- 
tive. Whatever has been taught elsewhere, if right, meets 
with his approval and intelligent advocacy and support, and 
if wrong, is rejected on a rational basis. Similarly he deals 
with every phase of human mind and character, and 
brings them all within the scope of his teachings. ‘ All 
other Revealed Books are wanting in this respect, and 
most of all are the teachings of Jesus. It is this thorough- 
ness in the range of his teaching that makes him the Ideal 
Teacher of Religion. 

A LIVEABLE RELIGION 

In this connection I would speak of one thing, which, in my 
humble opinion, is the core of religion, the only object for the 
accomplishment of which religion came. It is the development 
of the hmnan mind, the conversion of our consciousness into a 
true conscience. We have the animal in us, and we have to 

> I will deal with this subject tn extenso in my book, the Ethics of 
the Qur-dn, 
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sublimate it into a divine being, reflecting divine morals. No 
religion extant is without something to achieve that object. 
But Muhammad teaches us in the shortest and surest way. 
Where other religions demand from us the observance of rigid 
ascetic penances, and the putting aside of our mundane duties 
if we are interested in the cultivation of our m3rstical faculties, 
Muh amma d wants us to remain in the world, but live the 
worldly life in a way That" may carry us to~ our goal. We 
need not divide our we^'lnto~God’i~day and man's day. 
Eve ry minute of our l ife belongs to God, and should be spent 
according. For this purpose, Muhammad wants us to say 
our prayers at least five times a day, to commune with the 
Deity after every important interval of our daily life, in words 
the bearing of which may spiritualize our doings within the 
periods intervening between those prayers. Muhammad wants 
us to lead the family life, and teaches us the w?iy to.rnake it 
a iiursery of good morals and spirituality.. . The chief problem 
in our life is that of our bestial passions and carnal desires. 
Muhanunad does not suggest their killing, as has been done 
in many reli^ons. He teaches their control ; we have t<^ 
train them in such a way that ^e low. i>assions imbue high 
morality and generate spirituality. Hand in action and 
heart with God ” is the Persian proverb which becomes reality 
in Islam. In this respect, again Ijemark that Muhammad 
the first to evolve such a system. ' " — - ■ 
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THE IDEAL EXPOUNDER 

There are certain things in every religion which are articles 
of faith ; for example, belief in God, in angels, in revelation, 
in prophethood, in the day of resurrection and in the accoimt- 
ability for our present actions in the life after death ; these 
are essential parts of almost every creed, but they have been 
forced upon the world in the form of dogma. No attempt was 
ever made, before Islam, to explain them on a rational basis. 
Miracles were the only method of substantiating their belief — 
miracles accompanied by the argument that inasmuch as these 
doctrines were taught by miracle-working personalities, they 
consequently were above doubt. But when the miracles 
themselves went by the board, the result was a veritable 
bankruptcy! of faith. I do not propose to go at any length 
into the subject in this place ; 1 simply remark that miracles 
have always acted as a cogent factor in aiding faith in the 
times of their worker, but they soon become ancient history — 
take on a legendary aspect and lose their hold on posterity. 

> Dean Inge sa}r8: " If the wholeofNatureis purposive, it is notiikely 
that we can discern special purposes operating in particular cases 
The laws of Nature are, on this hypothesis, purposive laws, like all 
other laws , and if they are the laws of an omnipotent and omnisaent 
Being, we should expect them to act regularly and umfoxmly. A 
machine that needs tmkenng is a faulty machine, but a ma;bhine that 
has no intelligence behind it can hardly be called a machin^ at all 

'* All that science has done to establish the uniformity anyd regularity 
of Nature's operations tells heavily in favour of the ei^tence of a 
single creative mtelligence . . ” 
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Moreover, we possess the faculty of reason. It is a gift of 
God, and must, as such, be utilized to the full. It must be 
permitted to assert itself ; we cannot be supposed to accept 
everything at the expense of our intelligence. Religion should 
not be a burden to us, as the Qur-dn says,‘ that we cannot 
intelligently bear. The Qur-dn is teeming with words like the 
following, that make the concluding part of such verses as 
refer the reader to the various manifestations of Nature in proof 
of the various Qur-dnic truths : “ There are signs in this for a 
people who understand (xxx. 24), who reflect (xxi. 24), who 
believe (xvi. 64), who listen (xvi. 65), who ponder (xvi. 67), 
who mind (vi. 127), who know (vii. 32), who are righteous 
(x. 6), who are patient and grateful ” (xiv. 5). 

The Qur-dn appeals to reason, understanding, patient 
reflecting and pondering, knowledge and mindfulness, and 
righteousness. It neither makes dogmatic assertions nor plays 
upon miracles. The demands of Reason, in face of these 
beliefs, began to be felt, even in the days of Jesus. A certain 
Sadducee would not believe in the life after death, and 


demanded some rational proof of the resurrection. It may 
be that the average level of intelligence at that time was 
incapable of comprehending a rational explanation of higher 
things, and Jesus consequently had to reply thus : “ But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
God is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living.” » 
ThesQ words, however, would carry no conviction to a modem 
sceptic,, who would discover in it a logical fallacy; for 
the ar^;ument involves an assumption which itself needs 
proof. ' 

Heaven and hell are part and parcel of every religion. A 
religion wivthout belief in the life after death is of no value. 
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but belief in heaven and hell is also a stumbling-block to 
many. It has created atheism. The child in man was quite 
satisfied with the geography of heaven and hell, but when 
reason and science began to assert themselves it aroused 
scepticism. The Copemican system tore into shreds the 
Christian map of heaven and hell. It affected that creed in 
other ways, and for this reason persecution of science and 
culture was rife for a time. This state of things went on for 
several centuries until such persecution was resented and a 
new attitude was adopted. It was argued that religion and 
science were two different things and could be placed m the 
hiunan breast, as it were, within two separate water-tight 
compartments. This was well enough for a while, but it 
could not stand against the onward march of culture, and the 
Church in the West was compelled to find some way of com- 
promise between religion and science But false theology 
cannot go with true science. On the other hand, the modem 
spirit of tolerance allowed people to open their minds and say 
fearlessly the thoughts that were lurking at the back of their 
minds, concerning the falsity of the so-called religious verities, 
and the frank statement that resulted disturbed the conscience 
and the faith of thousands in religion of every kind. The only 
exception was, and is, in the world of Islam. From the very 
beg inn ing, Islam has marched shoulder to shoulder with 
culture. After the coming of Islam the world witnessed a 
tremendous upheaval m science and learning. The Muslims 
are the pioneers of modem cultme, but Islam has never 
se en imb elief in its tmths in the ranks of its follower. 
Tlm^is b^usp JUunam^d gave liis religion oiTrational lines. 
If prophets come to strengthm th eir followers* ^lie f in 
things they teadh to othe rs under Divine Inspiration , is not 
Mi£^nunad the only personality who has save d the faith of 
milliau?'~' 

The Qur-an’s method is different and more in line with 
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. I the reqtiirements of tiie day, for it adopts the same rational 
/course in explaining its teachings as has to-day enabled 
I modem scientists to believe in the existence of some First 
Intelligent Cause. This has kept atheism at bay in Islam. 
For instance, in speaking of the resurrection, the Book of 
God appeals to Nature for testimony. It refers to the con- 
tinuity of life and order observable eveiywhere, without any 
gap ; it also asserts that the cessation of growth, commonly 
called death, that suddenly occurs in all sentient things, is 
only a transition from one order to another in the evolutionary 
stages of its course, when the vivifying principle becomes 
latent for a period called Burzakh in Arabic, whidi literally 
means inactivity. Things die in this way and rise again ; 
the autumn and the spring illustrate the same in the vegetable 
kingdom. In this strain, the Qur-dn says, after referring to 
those who disbelieve in the resurrection • " They say. What, 
when we are dead and have become dust ? That is a far 
(from probable) retiun ; We (God) know indeed what the 
earth diminishes of them, and with Us is a writing that 
preserves. . . .” " Do they then not look up to heaven above 
them, how We have made it and adorned it and it has no 
gaps, . . . And the earth. We have made it plain and cast in 
it mountains and We have made to grow therein of all beauti- 
ful kinds, and We send down from the cloud water dboundit^ 
in good, then We cause to grow thereby gardens and the grain 
that is reaped. . . . Pm^ih&tdilpalmtrees having spadices closely 
set one above another, A sustenance for the servants and We 
give life thereby to a dead land ; ^us is the rising ” 
( 1 . 6-II). 

The Book again refers to the phenomena of the fire coming 
out of wood in order to prove the continuity and preservation 
of things when they pass from one order to another, or when 
they resume their former shape. It sa}^ in chap, xxxvi. : 
" Says he : Who will give life to the bones when they are 
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rotten (79), Say, He will give life to them Who brought than 
into existence at first, and He is Cognizant of all creation (80), 
He Who has made for you the fire (to bum) from the green 
tree, so that with it you may kindle (fire) (8z), Is not He Who 
created the heavens and the earth, able to create the like of 
them ? Yea and He is the Creator (of them all) the Knower.” 

A green tree is the combination of sun^mie and certain 
gases. It has rightly been called “ bottled sunshine,” while 
the process of burning fire is a process under which sunshine 
separates itself from those other gases which combined with 
it to make a tree. Science also tells us that when a piece of 
wood bums it gives back all that it took in its making from 
the sun and from other things. No ingredient of wood suffers 
in quality and quantity when it resumes its former shape at 
its burning. The same amount of sunshine will come back 
as the tree took in at its making. This is an apt illustration 
of how substances remain intact in their essence, though the 
shapes into which they become transferred suffers destmction. 

If the resurrection of things consisted in the reunion of 
elements after their decomposition, it could not excite any 
doubt. But it is the idea of the continuity of individual 
consciousness after death that needed explanation, and the 
Qur-dn meets the need in the words above quoted. In short, 
every doctrine taught by the Qur-dn is confirmed in it by 
reference to the phenomena of the universe. If Science to-day 
believes in the working of One Single Mind behind the scene, 
and accepts no plurality of gods — ^whether they be the forces 
of Nature (which only the atheist will accept), or the man- 
made deities of a poljrtheist, it is because the forces of Nature 
work complementarily to further the same end, and the 
Qur-dn has foreshadowed these tmths and expounded these 
mysteries in a way comprehensible alike by culture and 
illiteracy. For example, the Book says the following against 
Huralism : 
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*' Nay, He Who created the heavens and the earth, and 
sent down for you water from the cloud ; then We cause to 
grow thereby beautiful gardens; it is not possible for you 
that you should make the trees thereof to grow. Is there a 
god with Allah ? Nay I they are a people who deviate. 

“ Or, Who made the earth a resting-place, and made in it 
rivers, and raised on it mountains, and placed between the 
two seas a barrier. Is there a god with Allah ? Nay I most 
of them do not know. 

"Or, Who answers the distressed one when he calls upon 
Him and removes the evil, and He will make you successors 
in the earth. Is there a god with Allah ? Little is it that 
you mind. 

“ Or, Who guides you in utter darkness of the land and the 
sea, and Who sends the winds as good news before His mercy. 
Is there a god with Allah ? Exalted be Allah above what 
they associate (with Him). 

"Or, Who originates the creation, then reproduces it, and 
Who gives you sustenance from the heaven and the earth. 
Is there a god with Allah ? Say ; Bring your proof if you 
are truthful. 

" Say : No one in the heavens and the earth knows the 
Unseen but Allah ; and they do not know when they ^all 
be raised. 

" Nay, their knowledge respecting the hereafter is slight 
and hasty. Nay, they are in doubt about it, Nay, they are 
quite blind to it." 

Before concluding this aspect of the subject, I say (me 
thing : if the order of religion is to inform man of his God and 
guide him to conduct himself in accordance with the scheme 
of the Creative Agency (seeing that he himself forms an 
important part of that scheme), it seems to me the highest 
duty of a Divine Messenger to explain to us the truths of 
religion in a way that may appeal to human minds of every 
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shade of culture. Materialism has sapped the very life of 
religion in the West for want of true logic on one side, and 
because of the domination of dogma on the other. Science 
aj^ared in the nick of time to stem the ever-increasing wave 
of atheism that had overwhelmed Christianity. Science, in 
fact, did that which seems to have been left undone by Jesus 
and others, if we believe their record. Yet Muhammad did 
it. The Qur-dn revealed the same identical proof of Godhood 
that Science has since 'discovered in the book of Nature. 

It would be a wide departure from the subject if I essayed 
to quote the Qur-dn on the religious verities that I have 
mentioned. I would, however, say a word or two as to how 
the Qur-dn proves the existence of God. Modem theology 
advances as its chief argument the design theory, the Pur- 
posefulness of things; the complementary relations existing 
between the various entities that go together to work out the 
same end, and the Reign of the Law that brings everything 
in Nature under its rule. Science has also come forward, as 
I said before, to support Theology in this respect ; but the 
Qur-dn has anticipated both in advancing all these arguments. 
For instance, the Qur-dn sums up the Design theory, the 
piuposefulness of things and Monism in one section : " And 
your God is one God, there is no God but He, He is Rahman 
and Raheem ” — ^i.e. He Who aniictpates your need and looks to 
itbeforehand — " and Who out of His kindness rewards all your 
works so many fold. Most surely in the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the alternation of the night and 
the day, and the ships that run in the sea with that which 
profits men, and the water that Allah sends from the clouds, 
ffiese give life with it to the earth after its death and spread in it 
(all kinds) of animals, and the changing of the winds and the 
clouds made subservient between the heaven and the earth, 
these are signs for a people who understand." * Ponder over 

> Holy Qur-&n, ii. 165-164. 
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the lines italicized. They refer to design and purpose. 
The alternation of the day and the night, which causes dianges 
in the weather, affects the atmosphere and changes the course 
of tile winds, and thus brings rainy seasons and dry weather 
in a desired order; then the withering of nature and its 
resuscitation ; and all with the life of man himself depending 
on the peculiar bending of the earth-sphere towards its orbit. 
Is all this mere haphazard ? Are they not all links of the 
same chain ? Everything working in its own sphere and yet 
co-operating with others towards the same end — " These give 
life to the earth after its death.” These are scientific truths 
of recent discovery. Surely the Qur-in must be the Book 
from God, if it discloses these secrets of Nature at a time when 
ignorance and superstition were at their height in their rule 
over the human mind. Is it all meaningless ? Let us cast 
our eyes over all that is outspread before us in the realm of 
Nature, and we shall not find therein a single thing which is 
uncormected with our own existence ; but all disclosing one 
design, one purpose and one hand behind the whole universe. 
Again the Book says : " Those who remember Allah . . . and 
reflect on the creation of the heavens and the earth (say) ; 
Our Lord — Who looks to our sustenance and maintenance — 
Thou hast not created all this in vain. Glory be to Thee." * 
Those things which did not admit of any intelligible explana- 
tion imtil yesterday have to-day been found to be the source 
of a great real purpose. It is true that milliards upon milliards 
of things exist which yet baffle human reason as to the object 
for wbidi they have been created ; but all that has been dis- 
covered so far has been established to be with purpose. Now 
if I have come to know, even in the words of the Holy Qur-in, 
that the present arrangement of the Solar System, so far as 
our planet goes, is definitely with purpose in its existence and 
movements, and that every atom in the material world is 

* Holy Qur-&n, iii. 190. 
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essential to the well-being of tl^ arrangement, then, by a 
process of inductive reasoning, I have every right to suppose 
that every object in Nature admits of my using it for my 
benefit — ^it is a different matter altogether to know in what 
way I can best avail myself of these advantages — and is 
subservient to me, imder the ordinance of some Mind which 
I call Allah. Again, the Book says : " Allah is He Who 
created the heavens and the earth and sent down water from 
the clouds, then brought with it fruit as a sustenance for you, 
and he has made the ships subservient to you, that they might 
run their course in the sea by His command. And He has made 
the rivers subservient to you, the sun and the moon, pursuing 
their courses. And He has made subservient to you the night 
and the day. And He gives you of aU that you ask." * Mark 
the italicized words of the quotation. Imagine all the advance 
we have made in suppl}dng things to serve our needs and 
comfort. But did you ever think of a contrivance, or scheme 
out a design, in working out which you did not find the 
necessary aids already existing in Nature ? How, then, can 
you call it purposeless ? Concerning the Reign of the Law 
in the Universe — ^that means the subordination of Matter to 
Mind and consequently its pre-existence — ^the Book says : 
“ And to Him doth obey what is in the heavens and the earth.” 
" And a sign to them is the ni^t ; we draw forth from 
it the day, then lo, they are in the dark ; and the sun runs 
on to a term appointed for it ; and that is the ordinance of 
the Mighty and the Knowing. And as for the moon, we have 
ordained for it stages, till it becomes again as an old dry palm- 
branch. Neither is it allowable to the sun that it should 
overtake the moon, nor can the ni^t outstrip the day. All 
float on in a sphere.” > 

» Holy Qur- 4 n, xiv. 32-34. 

* Ibid., xxxvi. 37-40. The word “float” is very expressive; 
it refers to the liquid nature of the substance in which the various 
planets, etc., move. 
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These words bring the whole Solar System imder a Divine 
Ordinance, referring, in proof of such ordination, to that 
regularity observed by all the luminaries with such mathe- 
matical precision as to obviate the least chance of collision ; 
though many of them have, till now, been found irregular in 
their course. I will take the earth for illustration. Our 
planet is the outcome of the solar heat, which, passing through 
the various processes of evolution, has assumed its present 
shape. Then, by the law of gravity, it began to follow an 
elliptical path round the sim, with its axis indined to its 
orbit. Could it not follow a circular course ? Why did its 
axis make an angle of 23^ degrees instead of, say, 67I at its 
tangent ? The axis could have as well stood parallel to its 
orbit. If the present situation was not without purpose, the 
earth could have assmned any form or course. If the law of 
gravity confined it to its revolution aroimd the sun, what was 
that law, " evolved from accidence,” which made the earth 
stand on its orbit with its axis inclined ? What a contradiction 
in terms — ^law and accident ; and still we willingly subject our 
reasoning to this ridiculous anomaly, merely to avoid belief 
in Divine Ordmation.* 

And in this respect I wish to join issues with any who 
diall make the claim of imiversality for the religion to which 
he belongs. If he widies to convert me to his faith, he must 
first disprove the doctrines and principles of my creed, and 
next, present, in a form consistent with human reason, the 
tenets which he wishes to inculcate in me ; and all this from 
his Revealed Book. I need not go to a God Who has been 
dumb Himself and Who needs my help to advocate His cause. 
Let Christian missionaries produce arguments to prove the 
existence of God, first from the words of Jesus, and then to 
give some rational proof of his divinity, atonement and sacra- 
ments — ^and that in his own words. Let the Lord of traditional 

< The Threshold of Truth, by the same author. 
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Christianity make out his own case, without the help of St. 
Paul and others who paganized his simple faith. Moreover, 
every non-Christian has his own beliefs that are contrary to 
Christian beliefs. These, too, must be refuted by Jesus him- 
self before he can claim others’ allegiance. For the sake of 
argument, a person believes in the reincarnation of souls; 
but does not believe in the necessity of Divine Revelation, 
and in Prophethood, nor in angels, nor in the resurrection, 
nor in a futmre existence. He, on the other hand, believes in 
the eternity of matter and in its co-existence with God. I 
have smnmed up here some of the differentiating tenets 
between various religions of the Empire. Is there any material 
in the whole Bible for destroying these disbeliefs so as to 
prepare the way for Christianity, seeing that the destruction 
of the old order must precede the construction of the new ? 

There is nothing in the words of Jesus or his disdples, 
including that half-logician St. Paul, to meet the demand. 
Why should so much money be wasted on Foreign Missions ? 
If others advance rationality and intelligence to substantiate 
their doctrines, then meet them on their own ground. 

The failure of foreign missions even among the uncultured 
dasses, and the spread of Islam even among people of learning 
and sdence, as here in England, for instance, is at first sight 
a puzzling phenomenon ; but here is one of the answers to 
the riddle : Come to the Qur-dn and Muhanunad, and you 
will find logic and reasoning and constant reference to Nature 
all roimd, in explanation and illustration of the prindples it 
teadies, and of the errors it rejects. Muhammad knew nothing 
of any non-Semitic religion, and yet the Qur-dn deals thor- 
oughly with the subject of the Reincarnation of the Soul,* and 
advances reasons to meet every phase of the doctrine in 
chap, xxxvi and dsewhere. Again, take the question of Divine 
Revelation. The Qur-dn deals with this subject beautifully 

> See the Reincarnation of Me Soul, by the same author. 
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and treats exhaustively, (ui a rational basis, of all the phases 
of the doctrine, in the chapter called The Bee, e.g. Is reve- 
lation a necessity ? why Divine Revelation has been given 
over and over again to various nations and countries ; why 
the necessity for the revelation of the Qur-dn, in spite of the 
pre-existence of other revealed Books ; the why, the where, 
the when and the how of Divine Revelation and its finality, 
and why we must keep to certain books of God, when there is 
so much material before us from which we might make our 
dhoice. Again, it is asked that even if, as the Qur-dn declares, 
the previous revelations had become adulterated, could we 
not still separate the truth from the adulterated mass ? Such 
are the various thougths that arise in the minds of thoughtful 
people, and some of them are of quite modem growth. Yet 
the Qur-dn deals with them in the clearest terms. 1 have 
dealt with the subject thoroughly in my book. The Necessity 
of Revelation, but the limit of the space in these pages bar 
me from reproducing some of its contents here. 
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THE IDEAL EXEMPLAR 

Muhammad is the best exemplar and, I may say, the | 
only Kop het w ho himself worke d out fdl tte pmciples_ he | 
t aught to oth ers. There is not a single ordinance or injunction ^ 
in the Qur-dn that he did not act upon. We read homilies 
and sermons elsewhere, we find idealistic and unpractical 
theories of morality and ethics, but we fail to find them f 
practised by their own teachers. Muhammad is the only ' 
noble exception to this rule. Whatever he taught to others, 1 
he practised himself. 

It should not be forgotten that a potentiality is no proof 
of actuahty. Even negative virtues, especially in teachers of 
morality, are no virtues at all. They cost them nothing, 
neither are they of any assistance to those who need practical 
illustrations of moral lessons. We may read to others homilies 
of forgiveness and sermons of meekness, but lip-teaching in 
itself furnishes no proof that we possess the morals we teach to 
others. Words con verted in to acti ons al one can show that 
we possess moi^ virtues^ Moreover, how can we teach 
others what we have not experienced ourselves ? A man 
must face the hardest trials of life, like Jesus and Muhammad, 
before he attempts to teach others a lesson of patience and 
forbearance. Jesus, however, could not find the proper 
occasions necessary to mould various other moralities into 
practical shape like Muhammad. 

In fact, one who has not experienced changes in life cannot 
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be, in every respect, a perfect model for others’ imitation. 
Every moral quality requires certain given conditions for its 
display ; and imless they present themselves in a person as 
enabling him thus to practise a certain morality he cannot be 
credited vdth them. Adversity a nd p rosperity in life are both 
n ecess ^ to the revelation of different mo ralities. 

From orphan to king, Muhmnmad passed through-many 
diffe j^t sti pes of life. Events of diverse nature arose in the 
course of his career jvhich draianded the manifestation _of 
various characters. At every step he was weighed, but was 
never found wanting. We need a perfect model suitable to 
our needs in our several walks of life, and the life of the 
sacred Prophet in itself eloquently promises such a model. A 
king, a statesman, a warrior, a general, a lawgiver, a judge, a 
conqueror, a persecuted fugitive, a tradesman, a hiend, a son, 
a father, a husband, a neighbour — ^aU these characters are 
mirrored in most beautiful colours in his life. It is not through 
his sermons and teachings that we have to make our estimate 
of his character or teaching, but through his actions and deeds. 
In this respect Muhammad is the only solitary noble example , 
in history. How can any other personality be taken as an ideal 
and a universal model for the human race if his own life has 
not been of a universal character ? Jesus is no example to 
others in various walks of life, leave apart his being ideal, 
and he is not decidedly so in its higher avenues. 

For example, forgiveness requires given conditions for 
its exhibition, in the absence of which no one can fairly 
claim to have fulfilled it. In the first place let us suppose 
that a person is persecuted ruthlessly by his enemies ; and 
in the second, that his enemies fall and the change of circum- 
stances places them at his merq^ ; and in the third that he 
possesses the power to give them the punishment they rightly 
deserve. Mercy, like forgiveness, can be shown only by him 
who finds others at his mercy. The mere preaching of mercy is 
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no proof, or even any indication, that the person so preaching 
really possesses that quality, unless he is in a position to ^ow 
mercy. Moreover, a persecutor and a tormentor would regard 
forgiveness as an insult to himself if it came from his helpless 
victim. Jesus on the cross prayed for forgiveness for his 
tormentors. It shows the beauty of his heart. He, however, 
was situated in circumstances which were very far from 
constituting the necessary condition for the display of the 
quality of mercy. He could neither vanquish his enemy nor 
were they at his feet craving mercy. In sacred history there 
is only one noble example which has the three conditions 
precedent for the manifestation of forgiveness, and that example 
was Muhammad. Consider his triumphal entry into Mecca. 
Arabia lay prostrate at his feet, and Mecca, the stronghold of 
opposition, was at his mercy. He could have cut ofi the heads 
of everyone there, those implacable enemies of his who gave 
him no quarter, who forced him to leave his native land and 
seek shelter among strangers ; who held him up to senseless 
ridicule and cruel scorn. Muhammad would have been quite 
justified if he had punished them. Many of the Hebrew 
prophets did punish their enemies, and severely. Ramchandra 
and Krishna, the prophets and gods of the Hindoos, were 
relentless to their conquered foes. But the moral attribute 
of Forgiveness, which had never, till then, received its full 
revelation in the history of religion, would have remained in 
abeyance, perhaps for ever, but for Muhammad. 

“ The personal elemezrt never ent ered into his actions at all . 
He rejected every token of personal homage, and dedined aU 
regal authority; and when, at last, his haughty enemies 
appeared, humbled, before him, he asked what treatment they 
could expect at his hand.” The Koreish, though cruel and 
callous themselves, knew full well the crnnpassionate nature of 
the Prophet. They cried out : " Thou are a noble brother 
and a noble cousin.” Whereto the Prophet responded: 
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“ There shall be no reproach against you this day ; go : ye 
are free.”* Among them was^Hmi^a^ the daughter of the 
Arab Chief Utba, the principal instrument of the (^ef persecu- 
tion to which the Prophet and his friends had been subjected 
for full thirteen years. Her enmity for the Prophet was not 
less than that of her father. Sh e went so far as to ch ew the 
ver y liver of Ham za , the Un cle of_t^ Prophet, wh en the 
former fell in battle with the Meccans. Now, being afraid to 
face the Prophet, she came before him with a veil on her face 
to avoid identification. The Prophet recognized her at once, 
but did not even hint at the painful incident.* What could 
be a better proof of a forgiving and forgetting nature cultivated 
in the companion of the Prophet by his precept and example 
than the fact that this same lady afterwards became the 
mother of the first ruling Muslim D 3 masty ? I refer to the 
Ommayad. Another arch-enemy of the Prophet was Aboo- 
Soofian, who took a leading part in all the expeditions against 
him. He it was who spoke evil of Muhammad in the court 
of Heraclius. Wherefore he did not dare to come before 
Muhammad without someone to intercede for him. Abbas 
came with him, but the Prophet needed no intercession. 
Abu-Sufyan was not only granted an unconditional pardon, 
but it was also proclaimed that whosoever would take refuge^ 
in the house of Abu-Sufyan should consider himself safe.3 
Habbar-bin-Al-Aswad, another enemy of the Prophet, who, in 
a way, was responsible for the death of Zainab, Muhammad's 
daughter, thought of fleeing to Persia for his life at the conquest 
of Mecca ; but instead, he came to the Prophet and addressed 
him thus: — 

“ O Prophet of God, I wanted to flee away to Persia, but 
thy mercy and thy gentle and compassionate nature have kept 
me back ; whatsoever thou hast heard of me is true. I 

> Bukhari, Book Fath'i-Mecca. 

3 Bukhari, Fath-i-Mecca. 
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know what I have done. I come to thee now to confess 
my wrongs.” 

He received his pardon.' 

Ikrama, the son of Abu-Jihl, the most implacable and 
inveterate enemy of the Prophet, who, like his father, was one 
of the chief persecutors of the Muslims, fled to Yamen at the 
Conquest of Mecca. His wife went after him and brought 
him back to the Prophet, and before Ikrama had come near 
the Prophet or had uttered a word in supplication for pardon, 
the Prophet, at first glimpse of him, rose and went forward to 
receive him, and said : ” How welcome is your coming, O 
emigrant ! ” Search the pages of history and the archives 
of every civilization, old and new, and you would find no other 
example of one who through his own actions could give such 
practical illustration of the morality he taught to others. 

And here I may refer to Muhammad's abolition of blood- 
vengeance, which was practised, and indeed encouraged, by the 
pre-Islamic customs of the Arabs. If a murder was committed, 
it was to be avenged by blood, even after two or three 
generations. Ibn-Rabi was a cousin of the Prophet. He was 
confided, in his infancy, to the care of a family of the Bani- 
Laith. The child was cruelly killed by some of the tribe of 
Huzail, but the blood was not yet avenged, and the right of 
doing so went to the Prophet. In his last ” sermon on the 
mount ” he said, among other things : — 

” Henceforth the vengeance of blood practised in tiie days of 
Jahilyat (ignorance) is prohibited ; and aU blood-feud abolished, 
commencing with the murder of Ibn-Rabi, son of Harith, son of 
A bdrulrMuttahb." 

If _the Qur-&n £^ves us, on one side, an exhaus^e 
anatomy o f ethi cs, and de^s with the stem and soft sides of 
nmcifttyi the life of ^ e Prqj^et,jpn the other, mir rors & em 
all in actual colours. From an orphan to a king he passed 

> Isaba 
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through every shade and vicissitude of life; he performed 
every duty of life, and thus became the best exemplar. In 
him you find a child, a young man, an elderly man, a son, 
a brother, a husband, a neighbour, a pla3nnate, a soldier, an 
army commander, a conqueror, a persecuted fugitive, a 
tradesman, a king, a judge, a man in adversity and in pros- 
perity. Varied as these positions are, you urill find in him 
the same man from beginning to end, a thorough gentleman, 
to use the English phrase ; always unchangeable and unchanged 
in his temperament, in his dealings, in his general mode of 
I life. What then can be said of the calibre of those other 
teachers who could not set themselves above the dead-level 
of ordinary life ? We may follow any walk in life ; we may 
come to face any contingency or any circumstance, but we 
shall always find something in the words and deeds of Muham- 
mad for otu: guidance ; we shall find there a light to show tis 
the right way when we are groping in the darkness. And we 
find something else in Muhammad. He does not leave us 
rigidly defined, cut-and-dried ways which we must follow 
slavishly. He encourages our personal judgment. He gives 
us hints relating to various contingencies of life based upon 
broad moral principles, and we may act according to circum- 
stances, in their light. 

H is life is_an eloquent commentary on the Qur-dn. We 
need not go to the commentators for th^ expiation of the 
various ordinances and injunctions given therein ; because 
we read them in the very actions of the Prop ^. Eve^ 
virtu e reco mmended, every e^ forbi dden in the B ook, 
illustration iiTtuilictii^, to which, ^^h^ his wife, 

would refer whe n ask^ to expl^'any^Q^-dnic yenes deaifin|[ 
witt our daily _WeT^sEe"\rould, in like manner, read some 
Qut^q Yeise&.5^OT ^ed abou t tl^ .waya.xif..tbe ftophet 
on some partic ula rjoccaaon ; and most commentators on the 

Qur-dn follow the same course. They refer to the words and 
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deeds of the Prophet in illustration of the precepts of the 
Book, which contains upwards of five himdred ordinances and 
injunctions, every one of them with its illustration in the 
life of the Holy Prophet. 

The cases I have just cited when speaking of forgiveness 
beautifully illustrate as well the verse in the action of the 
Prophet. Again, for the emancipation of the slaves, the 
Qur-dn ordered : “ For the love of Allah, give away your ^ 
wealth in freeing those enemies whom you have captured in I \ 
war.” In thi s verse, the Qur-dn taugh t a practic al w ay t o) 
“love your enemy,” and M^Aammad was .'Uie Jlpremost of 
his foUowem' in acting upon this injunction.^ I can miiltiply 
illustration after illustration on this score. But I will quote 
here the rendering of only such Qur-dnic verses into the 
action of the Holy Prophet as demand exceptional strength 
of character for their observance. 

KEEPING OF PROMISE 

” The Believers are . . . those who are keepers ... of their 
Covenants."^ "And fulfil the promise"* Hie world would have 
been different if the injunction would have been given the full 
effect. But in the Prophet we find a practical verity of it 
to its perfection. I have cited some instances on pp. 85-87, 
which should be taken as a lesson by the Christian Govern- 
ments in respecting the treaties they make every day, and 
which they honour through breaches. Muhammad as a ruler 
also enters into treaties with his enemies ; they ask him to 
consent to such terms that are most unfavourable even to 
his Mission ; he accepts them and observes them under cir- 
cumstances when the Western political conscience does 
not feel perturbed in breaking covenants. In the battle of 
Badr, the numerical strength of the Muslims was exceedingly 
small. Two of his companions remained behind, and the 
« Holy Qur-4n, xxiu. 8. » Ibid., v. i. 
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enemy intercepted them on their way, but released them 
on the promise that they would not join the Prophet. They 
reached his camp, but were returned when they related of 
their promise, though every man was indi^ensable.* 

DOING OF JUSTICE 

Not less difficult than keeping promise is the doing of 
justice in cases where one of the parties concerned happens 
to belong to the adverse camp. But the Qur-in says : 
" Surely Allah enjoins doing of justice.” » ” Let not hatred 

of a people incite you not to act equitably; act equitably, 
that is nearer to piety.” > And Muhammad observes it. 

A woman belonging to the tribe of Makhzum was found 
guilty of theft ; and her relations requested Usama-bin-Zaid, 
for whom the Prophet had much regard, to intervene and 
entreat the Prophet to release her. The Prophet said : ” O 
Usama, do you mean to come to me and intercede against the 
laws of God ? ” Then the Prophet convened a meeting and 
thus addressed them : ” Nations which have preceded you 
have been wiped off the face of the earth, for the one reason 
only, that they imposed punishment on the poor and relaxed 
the laws in favom of the rich. I swear by God that if Fatima, 
my daughter, were to be found guilty of theft, then I would 
have her hands cut.” * 

On the eve of his death the Prophet proclaimed that if he 
owed any money to anyone, that person ^oiild demand it from 
him ; if he ever had hurt the property and life of any man, 
then his own life and property were at that man’s disposal ; 
that he should take revenge therefor on him in this world. 
The whole congregation was silent. There was only one who 
rose and claimed the payment of a few dirhems, which were 
paid off there and then.! 

» See p. 87. * Holy Qur-Aa, xvi, 90. 3 Ibid , v. 8. 

4 Bukhan; Muslim. 5 Ibn-i-Ishaq. 
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Once the Prophet was distributing booty ; and the people 
had gathered round him, when a certain man leant the whole 
weight of his body on the Prophet. The Prophet had a small 
''Ihin stick in his hand with which he pushed the man away ; 
but in so doing, the end of the stick scratched the offender’s 
face. The Prophet said : " Take revenge on me.” The man 
said : “ O Prophet of God, I forgo my right and I 
forgive thee.” * 

The Prophet looked upon all alike. Rich or poor, high or low, 
master or servant, all he treated in the same way without any 
regard to dignity or rank. Salman, Sahib and Bilal, who were 
freedmen, were accorded the same treatment as any member 
of the noble tribe of the Koreish could ever expect at 
the hands of the Prophet. It so happened that Salman and 
Bilal were together in a certain place, and that Abu Sufyan, 
the Koreishite chief, chanced to be there as well. Salman 
and Bilal, on seeing him, said : ” The sword has not laid its full 
hand on the neck of this enemy of God.” Abu Bakr, another 
Koreishite, said to them : ” How dare you use such words as 
these to the chief of the Koreish ? ” Then he came to the 
Prophet and related the whole incident. The Prophet said : 
“ I widi to know whether you have not hurt the feelings of 
these two gentlemen. And if you have wounded their feelings, 
then you have incurred the displeasure of God.” At once 
Abu Bakr went to them and asked : “ Brethren, may I know 
if my remarks have made you angry with me ? ” They said : 
“ No, may Gtod forgive you.” * 

Before proceeding to the Pilgrimage, the Koreish used to 
stay in a place called Muzdalafa, which they had reserved for 
their own use. They did not like to mix with the common 
people owing to the nobility of their lineage, and the special 
prerogatives which they enjoyed. The Prophet never liked 
and never encouraged this distincticm. Before and after the 
* AbU'Daud. * Muslon. 
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Call, he stayed where others stayed. Moreover, the Fi’ophet 
never tolerated the idea of having a specially selected and 
shady place reserved for him. He used to say : *' Whosoever 
reaches the place first, has the prior claim to it." * 

SACRIFICIAL SPIRIT 

“ And th^ give food out of love for Him to the poor and the 
orphan and the captive." * " Love (hose who have fled to them 
and do not find in their hearts a need of what they are given and 
prefer them before themselves, though poverty may affect them." 3 

Sacrifice is one of the most prominent characteristics of 
j the life of the Prophet. The Prophet was devoted to his 
children. His daughter, Fatima, came frequently to visit him ; 
and the Prophet, on seeing her, would rise from his seat 
, to mark his love for her, and used to make her sit in his 
own place. Yet there was no servant in the household of his 
daughter. She had to grind com with her own hands, and 
to fetch water ; and, in time, the manual labour caused pain 
in her hands. She wanted to speak, many a time, to the 
Prophet about her condition, but could never pluck up 
sufficient courage to do so. Her husband, Ali, however, 
seized an opportunity and related to the Prophet her troubles, 
suggesting that one of the captive slave-girls of such and 
such a battle could be allotted to her for the household pur- 
pose. The reply of the Prophet was : " The Companions of 
Suffa have not yet been properly provided for, and so long 
as their condition does not become satisfactory and improve, 
I cannot devote my attention to an 3 rthing else." 4 

Once a woman presented the Prophet with a sheet of 
doth, which he, standing in need of such a thing, accepted. 
A certain man standing by, observed : " What a beautiful 

< Ibn-i-Hanbal’s Musnad. * Holy Qnr-ftn, Ixxvi. 8. 

t Ibid., lix. 9. 4 Abu-Daud. 
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^eet of doth I " Whereupon the Prophet took it ofi and 
gave it to him. But when the Prophet had left them, the 
people censured him, and said: “Do you know that the 
Prophet stood in need of the dieet ? And at the same time 
you know as well that the Prophet never refuses the request 
of anyone ? ” He said : " Yes, I know all that. I have taken 
this dieet for the sake of seeking blessings in it. I desire to 
be enshrouded, at my death, in this sheet.” < 

In Arabia, gardens are the most coveted form of landed 
property. A man named Makhairiq presented to the Prophet 
seven of his gardens. The names of these gardens were 
Masbib, Saniqa, Dallal, Husaini, Birqa, A'awdf, and Mashraba- 
umm-i-Ibrahim. The Prophet devoted them to charitable 
uses, i.e. they were made Waqf, and their produce was dis- 
tributed among the poor and the needy.* 

A Companion of the Prophet got married, but he had 
nothing in his house wherewith to entertain his friends. The 
/Prophet told him to go to Ayesha and request her to give him 
a sack of flour. He went, and brought it back with him. 
And yet the Prophet’s house had nothing else than that whidi 
Ayesha had given away, even for the evening meal .3 

Once a certain man belonging to the dan of GhaSar stayed 
.with the Prophet. The Prophet had nothing for the evening 
meal but a little quantity of goat’s milk, which he offered to 
his guest ; himself passing the night in hunger.* 

FAIRNESS IN DEALING 

“ And give fuU measure when you measure" f ” Surely 
AUah commands you to make over trust to their owners."^ 
Believers . . . are those who keep others' trust." 7 

Although the Prophet, owing to his liberal nature, was 

> Bukhari. * Fath-uI-Bari ; Isaba. 

1 Ibn-i-Hanbal’s Musnad. * Ibn-i-Hanbal’s Musnad. 

s Holy Qur-kn, xvu. 35 * Ibid., iv. 58. 1 Jbtd., xxm. 8. 
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always in debt, so much so that on the eve of his death his 
armour was lying with a pawnbroker for eighty pounds of 
com, yet he was very strict and fair in his dealings. The Jews 
constituted the rich class of Medina, and whenever he stood 
in need of money he had to borrow it from them. The period 
preceding his Call to the Prophethood bears testimony to his 
scrupulous honesty and fair dealing. The Koreish had 
bestowed on him unanimously the epithet of AUAmin (“ The 
Trustworthy ”) — a title which they had never given to anyone 
before. Sdib was a certain merdiant who came to accept 
Islam. People introduced him to the Prophet in high terms. 
The Prophet said : “ 1 know him better than you.” Sdib said : 
" May my life be the Prophet’s sacrifice. The Prophet was 
my partner ; and his transactions, his dealings, were most 
straightforward and above reproach.” * 

Once the Prophet borrowed a camel from somebody. 
When he returned it, he rettimed a better one for it and 
said ; “ The best men are they who pay their debts with 
fairness of dealing.” * 

Once a Bedouin, from whom the Prophet had borrowed 
money, came to demand bis debt. The Bedouin, by nature 
very rough and imcouth, began to talk rudely to the 
Prophet. The Companions, resentful of such insulting be- 
haviour, admoni^ed him, and said ' “ Do you know whom 
you are speaking to ? ” The Bedouin said very calmly : 
” Yes, but I am doing nothing more than demanding my 
due.” The Prophet turned to his Companions and said; 
" You ou^t to have sided with him because he is in the right.” 3 
Once a Bedouin was selling camd-fie^. The Prophet, 
thinking that some quantity of dates was lying in the house, 
effected a bargain for the piece of fledi on barter. On reaching 
home, he formd that he was wrong. He came out and said 
to the butcher : ” I had bought meat thinking that there 

* Abu-Daud. * Tinnizi. 3 Ibn-i-Maja. 
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were some dates in the house, but now I find that they are 
not there.” The butcher cried aloud and said : ” 0 , 3rou dis> 
honest man.” People said to him : ” Are you in your right 
senses ? The Prophet — and dishonesty ? ” The Prophet said ; 
" No, leave him ; he has a right to say this.” The Prophet 
repeated his excuse, but the reply from the butcher eadi time 
was : " O, you dishonest man.” The Companions wanted to 
stop him, but the Prophet intervened and said : ” No, leave 
him ; let him say whatever he likes : he has a ri^t to it.” 
After this the Prophet sent him to a lady with the request 
that she should give the promised quantity of dates to him. 
On his return the Prophet was sitting among his friends. 
The generous and fair dealing of the Prophet had left a deep 
impression on the Bedouin’s mind, and no sooner did his eyes 
fall on the Prophet, than he cried out : ” Muhammad, may 
God reward you with a goodly reward. You have paid up 
the full price and a better price.” * 

Once, outside Medina, a small caravan broke its journey 
and pitched its tents. Among the camels was one of a red 
colour. The Prophet happened to pass by the place, and 
inquired the price of the camel. The people told him a certain 
price which the Prophet accepted without haggling, and led 
the camel away by the nose-string. When the Prophet had 
gone, the whole of the caravan felt that they had made a 
mistake in handing over the camel without having foimd out 
who the customer was. But there was a lady in the caravan 
who said : “ Do not worry ; we have never seen such an illus- 
trious face ” — ^meaning thereby that a man with a face sudi as 
that of the Prophet would never cheat. At nightfall the 
Prophet sent them food and dates in pa3nnent of the price.* 
The Prophet wanted to buy a few weapons in the battle 
of Hunain, and Safawan, who was still an unbeliever at that 
time, had a large stock of armour. The Prophet desired to 

> Ibn-i-Haobal’s ilftfsKodl. * Dar-Qutni. 
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make a small purdiase, whereupon Safawan said : ** Muham- 
mad, do you wi^ to rob me of my armour ? ” The Prophet 
said : " No, I wi^ to borrow them ; and if any one of them 
is damaged, I will pay the cost." Accordingly, Safawan lent 
him thirty or forty suits of armour. After the battle of 
Hunain, when stock was taken of all the weapons and armour 
and other things, it was found that a few suits of armom were 
missing. The Prophet said to Safawan : “ A few of your suits 
of armour are missing. Kindly accept their price." He 
said : " O Prophet of God, the condition of my mind has 
undergone a change, and I am now a Muslim." ^ 

When a dead body was brought for prayers, the Prophet 
asked always whether the deceased had any liabilities which 
he could not meet. If it was found out that he owed some- 
thing, then he would ask his Companions to say the prayers, 
but he himself did not join with them.> 


DISREGARD OF DISTINCTION 
" I am only a man like unto you.” 3 

The Prophet worked with Others. 

The Prophet used to join with the Companions in their 
manual labour. After his flight to Medina, his first anxiety 
was to erect a Mosque there, afterwards known as the " Pro- 
phet's Mosque." In the construction of this Mosque the 
Prof^et contributed his quota of help in the capacity of 
a labourer. He brought the bricks. The Companions could 
not dissuade him from performing his duty. They would 
come around and say with love and affection : " Our lives 
be sacrificed for you I Why do you take the trouble of wOTk- 
ing ? What are we for ? ” In the battle of Ahzab, when 
trenches were being dug, the Prophet worked like an ordinary 

> Abu-Daud. * Bukhari. t Holy Qur-&n, xviii. zzo. 
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labourer, so mudi so that a layer of dust could be seen on 
his body and forehead.* 

Ox)ce the Prophet was accompanied by his Companions on 
a journey. There was no food, nevertheless the CcHnpanions 
made the necessary arrangements for cooking. The work was 
divided among them, and the Prophet took upon himself the 
task of gathering the firewood. The Companions said to him, 
respectfully : " O Prophet of God, we would do this work as 
well.” But the Prophet replied : “ That is quite true, but I 
do not like to place myself above you. God does not love 
one who places himself above his Companions.” * 

The Prophet had very few camels in the battle of Badr. 
For every three men they had but one camel. People rode 
by turns. The Prophet also, in common with two other 
friends, had but one camel. The devoted Companions would 
endeavour to forgo their turns over and over again, and 
would come to him with the request that he should remain 
on the camel and that they might be allowed to walk ; but 
the Prophet would always reply : ” I do not think that you 
can walk more than I, and moreover, I have a greater desire 
to earn reward than you.” 3 

TAfi Proph^ discouraged undue Reverence. 

Polytheism finds its origin in exaggerated and undue 
veneration, and praises sung in honour of holy men. The 
Prophet realized this, and used to say : " Do not utter such 
exaggerated words of praise for me, as the Christians do in 
honour of Ibn-i-Maiyam ” (i.e. Son of Mary). “ I am nothing 
more than a servant of God and His Apostle.” < 

Qais-bin-Sa'd relates that he went to Hira, where he found 
that the people prostrated before their chief to show their 
respect for him. On his return he came to the Prophet and 

> Bukhari. 

I Ibn-i-Hanbal’s Musnad. 
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related what he had experienced. He suggested to the Prophet 
that he deserved that the people should prostrate themselves 
before him in a far greater degree than did the chief of Hira. 
The Prophet said : " I would like to know whether }^u would 
prostrate yourself before my grave after my death.” Qais 
said : " No.” The Prophet said : " Then why should you 
prostrate yourself while I am alive ? ” * 

The Prophet went to the house of Muawwaz-bin-‘Afra to 
take part in the celebrations of the nuirriage of his daughter. 
The Prophet took his seat in the place which was specially 
prepared for the bride. The girls of the house gathered round 
him and began to sing elegiac poems, in which mention was 
made of the martjrrs of the battle of Badr. One of them sang 
the following : " Fina nabiyyun y‘alamo mi fi ghadi,” — that 
is, ” Amongst us there is a Prophet who knows the things of 
the morrow.” The Prophet said : ” Leave this ; sing the 
same verses which you were singing.” * 


MODESTY. LENITY, SHYNESS AND HUMILITY 

” Thus it is due to mercy from AUah that you deal with 
them gently." 3 ” And do not go about in the land exultingly." * 
” Say to the believing men that fftey cast down their looks," 3 
” Say : My Lord has prohibited indecency." ‘ ” And the 

servants of the Beneficent are they who walk on the earth in 
humbleness." 

In the authenticated Books of Traditions it is related that 
the Prophet was more bashful an d modest than virgin g irls. 
Every movement and every action of his betrayed the sh 5 mess 
of his nature. The Prophet never exchanged harsh words 
with anyone. He walked through the streets imnoticed. He 

' Abn-Daud. * Muslim. i Holy Qur-in, iii. 158. 

4 Ibid. xvii. 37. i Ibid. xxiv. 30. 

* Ibid. vii. 33. } Ibid. xxv. 63. 
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'^ever laughed, but would smile instead. He would never 
show his displeasure at or dislike for a thing, out of regard 
^or others’ thoughts or words. The expression of his 
face was a sure indication as to whether he liked a thing 
or not. 

The Arabs attached no great importance to modesty or 
sh}mess. Bathing naked was quite the fashion. The circum- 
ambulation of the Ka'aba was performed in a state of nudity. 
The Prophet, on the other hand, had a strong dislike for 
absence of modesty or shyness, for bathing naked and the 
naked drcumambulation. The Prophet once said ; “ Do you 
go to the public baths ? ” And the people answered : “ Bath- 
ing in a public bath is very useful for diseases, and causes the 
dirt on the bodies to be removed.” The Prophet said : ” When 
you bathe, do not bathe naked.” In Arabia there were no 
public baths. But in the towns l3nng on the boundary adjoin- 
ing Arabia there were many. It was for this very reason 
that the Prophet said : “ When you go to conquer Persia 
and other foreign countries, you will come across many baths. 
Go to them with sheets on yoin: bodies.” 

Some ladies who belonged to the town of Homs, in Syria, 
came to Umm-i-Salma. She inquired of them which town 
they had come from. They said : “ Homs.” Umm-i-Salma 
said : " Are you, then, of those women who bathe in public 
baths ? ” They said : “ Is public bathing something to be 
condemned ? ” To which she made answer : “ I have heard 
from the Holy Prophet that a woman who takes o£E her 
clothes in a place other than her home is disgraced by God.” 
It is related in the traditions collected by Abu-Daud that 
the Prophet had prohibited his followers from bathing in 
public baths; but he relaxed this injunction in favour of 
men, provided that they did not bathe naked. He made no 
such concession for women. * 

> Bukhari. 
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Muaz-bin-Jabal used to lead the prayers in a certain 
quarter of the tovm and, in his prayers, used to recite lengthy 
dbapters of the Qur-in. A certain man complained to the 
Prophet that Muaz read such long chapters that it had proved 
to be a hindrance for him to say his prayers in leadership of 
Muaz. Abu Masud Ansari relates that he had never seen the 
Prophet more angry than at that time. He answered thus ; 
*' There are certain people who inspire aversion in the minds 
of others ; everyone from amongst you, who happens to lead 
the prayers, should read short chapters ; for in the congre* 
gation of those that pray there are the weak, the decrepit 
and the old.” * 

In punishment and retaliation he was very cautious and 
considerate. He would prefer, as far as possible, forgiveness 
to punishment. Once a certain man who was guilty of a sin 
came to the Prophet and confessed it, begging the Prophet 
to inflict punishment for it. The Prophet kept silent and 
turned a deaf ear to his requests until the time of afternoon 
prayer came. He related the same story once again. 
The Prophet said : " Have you said your prayers ? ” He 
said ; ” Yes.” The Prophet said : " Then God has forgiven 
you.” » 

The Prophet would not impose uimecessary restrictions on 
his followers. Relaxation and leniency were the red threads 
that ran through all the punishments he inflicted. It is 
related that a certain man, guilty of transgressing the religious 
law in a certain respect, confessed his fault to the Prophet, 
who said : " Set a captive free.” The man replied : “ I caimot 
do that.” “ Then keep fast for two months.” " No,” said 
he, “lam not strong enough.” " Then go and feed sixty poor 
men,” said the Prophet; and the man refused, saying: “I 
have not got the means.” The Prophet kept silent for a 
little while, and all of a sudden a basket full of dates was 
1 Bukhari. * Ibid. 
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presented to the Prophet. Thra the Prophet inquired after 
the man who had been questioning him, and the man said: 
*' Here I am.” ” Then," said the Prophet, *' take this basket 
and distribute it among the poor.” The man said: "0 
Prophet of God, there is none so poor in Mecca as myself.” 
The Prophet laughed and said : “ So be it ; go and distribute 
it amongst your family.” * 


PRAISE DISCOURAGED 

” Do not think those who rejoice for what they have done 
and love that they should be praised for what they have not don*." * 

Praise, however heartfelt, was foreign to the nature of the 
Prophet. He could never tolerate praise even for his own 
pers on. On one occasion when some people were indulging 
in the usual personalities they chanced, in the course of their 
conversation, to speak very highly of a certain man. The 
Prophet said : “ You have cut the neck of your friend.” These 
words he repeated many times, and then added : ” If you 
ever wish to talk about a person, then you should say : ‘ I 
think so.’ ” 3 Once Aswad-bin-Sari' came to the Prophet and 
told him that he had composed a few verses to the glory of 
God and in praise of the Prophet. “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“ God loves being glorified.” Aswad began to recite his 
verses. In the meanwhile there came another man. The 
Prophet stopped Aswad ; after the man had left the Prophet, 
Aswad resumed again. The man came in again. The Prophet 
stopped him again. It happened twice or thrice. Aswad 
asked who that man was for whose sake the Prophet had 
stopped him so many times. The Prophet replied : " He is 
one who does not like unnecessary idle talk.” 4 

> Bukhari. > Holy Qur-to, iii. 187. 

s Ibn-i-Hanbal*s Musnad, 4 Bukhan’s Addb-vt-Mufrad. 
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SUBLIMITY OF MANNER 

" And most surely you conform {yourself) to sublime 
morality." * 

Abbas-bin-Shurahbil, a Medinite, stole into a garden, to 
pluck some fruit. He was very hungry, and famine had struck 
the land. He ate some of it and put the rest into his 
pocket. The owner of the garden having cau^t him red- 
handed, seized him, stripped him, and gave him a good thra^- 
ing. Abbas brought his case to the Prophet for justice. The 
gardener was sent for, and the Prophet addressed him thus 
" This boy was ignorant, you might have taught him ; he 
was hungry, you ought to have fed him.” He asked the 
gardener to return him his clothes. In addition to that, the 
Prophet gave him 6o lb. of com.* 

Once a certain man wanted to see the Prophet, and asked 
the requisite permission. The Prophet said : “ Show him in, 
although he is not a good man.” But when the man came 
in, the Prophet talked to him with gentleness. Ayesha was 
)astoni^ed at this, and asked him how it was that, althou^ 

' he disliked the man, he was so good to him. The Prophet 
I replied : ” The worst man in the eyes of God is the one whose 
harsh language goes so far as to estrange people from asso- 
ciating with him.” 3 

It is related that once, while the Ptophet was sitting among 
his friends, there came to visit him, the husband of his wet- 
nurse. The Prophet spread a comer of his ^eet for him to 
sit upon. Then came the mother of his wet-nurse. He spread 
the other comer of his ^eet for her to sit upon. Then came 
the brother of his wet-nurse. The Prophet got up and seated 
him in front of himself.4 

> Holy Qnr-Aii, bcrUi. 4. * Abu-Daud. 

f Bnkhari ; Abn-Daud. * Abu-Dand. 
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Once, the Prophet was distributing meat, there came 
a woman who desired to see him. The Prophet met her and 
riiowed her every respect. He spread his own riieet for her. 
The narrator says that when he asked the people who that 
woman was, th^ said it was the wet-nurse of the Prophet.* 

> Abn-Daud. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ASSEMBLAGE OF VIRTUES 

The space here debars me from describing the various sides 
of the character of the Holy Prophet. History fails to point 
out any other personality than him where we find the assem-/ 
blage of all the virtues that constituted an evolved humanity/ 
His simplicity, his humanity, his generosity, his frugality, his 
broadmindedness, his forbearance, his earnestness of purpose, 
his steadfastness, his firmness in adversity, his meekness in 
power, his humility in greatness, his anxious care for animals, 
his passionate love for children, his bravery and courage, his 
magnanimity, his unbending sense of justice. Volumes are 
needed to do justice to this Superman. 

The following description of the manners of the Prophet 
comes from Imam Ghazali, the well-known Muslim Divine of 
European fame, with few additions from me. The reader will 
find in it a little repetition of what I have said elsewhere, 
but my excuse for it is this : that there was enough material 
within the reach of the so-called authorities on Islam in this 
country if they cared to do justice to Muhammad. But they 
approached the subject with a diflerent motive. They would 
ratho: go for their authority to Wakidi, a fiction writer, than 
to some reliable Muslim authorities. 

Of all men, the Prophet was the meekest, the bravest, the 
gentlest, the chastest and the most diaiitable. He never 
kept any money or coin overnight, but if, when darkness fell, 
there remained anything at all, he would not return home 
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until he had bestowed it upon some poor man. Whatever 
God gave him, he took only what was necessary for his expenses, 
and that also of the dieapest and most easily obtainable, viz. 
dates and barley ; and the rest he gave away in God’s way. 
Whosoever asked anything from him, he would give it to him. 
He would give out of his yearly provisions as well, giving prefer- 
ence to the wants of the beggars over his own ; and if before the 
year ended he happened to have nothing left, he would mend 
his own shoes, and serve his own household and help his wives 
in preparing food. He was the most modest of all men, and 
would not stare at anyo ne, keeping his eves downcast. " His 
courteousness to the great, his affability to the humble, 
and his dignified bearing to the presumptuous, procured him 
ui^ersal resprot and admiratinn. Once in his life, whilst 
engag^ in^a religious conversation with an influential citizen 
of Mecca, he had turned away from a humble blind seeker of 
the truth.” For this he received Divine disapprobation.* 
After this, whenever the Prophet saw the poor blind man, he 
used to go out of his way to do him honour, saying : " The man 
is thrice welcome on whose account my Lord hath reprimanded 
me.” And he made him twice governor of Medina.* 

He accepted alike the invitations of free men and slaves. 
He would accept presents, however humble — a sip of milk or 
the leg of a hare — and would give like presents in exchange. 
He would partake of what was given him, but would never eat 
of an offering {sadqa — ^anything given in charity). Never 
would he reject the invitation of a bondswoman or of a poor 
man, but would go with his host. He would be zealoudy 
wrathful for his God's sake, but never to satisfy his own self. 
The truth he would announce and support, even though it 
entailed the sacrifice of his own interests or those of his adher- 
ents. The infidels once offered to side with him to avenge 
themselves upon other infidels, but he would not accept their 

> Holy Qur-&n, Ixxx. > Muir. 
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ofier, sa}dng he would not be helped by an infidel, although his 
followers were so few that even the addition of a single man 
was of importance. He would bind to his stomac h a stone 
to appease his htmger. He would eat whatever was put before 
him ; he never rejected whatever came to him and was lawful ; 
if he found dates without any bread, or roasted flesh, or bread 
of wheat or barley, or an3rthing sweet such as honey or milk 
without bread or green dates or melon, he would welcome it. 
He never had his fill of wheat bread for any three consecutive 
da3^ in his whole life ; not because he had lack of it or was 
niggardly, but simply to keep his carnal appetites under 
control. M any times h ad he to go without a meal . Often 
for months together no fire could be lighted in his house from 
scantiness of means — ^and that in the days of Medina, when he 
was a ruler and a king. H e mended his own clothes and 
milked h^ goat s. 

He would accept invitations to wedding feasts, he would 
visit the sick or accompany a funeral proc^ion ; “ He woiild 
go to the house of the lowfiest to console the afflicted and to 
comfort the heart-broken." He v^uld go single a mong his 
enemies ^nguarded, and, without the least show. o f pri de, 
excelled the restfm hospit^ty. " £aj^ evening it was his 
custom to invite some^oflQi^ to part^e of his humble fare.” 
He shared his food, even in times of scarcity, with others. 
He W21S eloquent without circumlocution, his aspect was always 
cheerful. He was of great taciturnity ; and when he spoke 
he spoke with emphasis and deliberation, and no one could 
ever forget what he said. " Modesty and kindness, patience, 
self-denial,..and generosi ty pervaded his conduct and directed 
the attent ion of aMTSound him.” * He was never embarrassed 
by mundane affairs. He would wear any garment that came 
readiest to hand — ^now a small woollen turban, now a Yaman 
sheet, now a jute head-dress. His ring was of silver, put on ' 

> Spirit of Islam, by Syed Ameer All. 
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the small finger of right or left hand. He would mount 
whatever was available, whether horse, camel, mule or zebra ; 
and sometimes he would walk barefoot without a cap, turban 
or sheet, and would go to the farther end of Medina to visit 
the sick. He liked perfu me and disliked o ffensive smells. 
He would associate with hermits and would dine with indigents. 
He honoured the well-behaved and won the hearts of the people , 
^ befriending them. He 

wi thour~givmg preference t o his ne ar re lations. He never 
oppressed anyone, but pardoned those who apologized. " His 
co nduc t towards the bitterest of his en emies was marked by 
a noble cT^'^cy aniOorb earance. Stem almoit to severity 
to the enemies of the State, mockings, affronts, outrages and 
persecutions towards himself were, in the hour of triumph, 
all buried in oblivion ; and forgiveness was extended to the 
worst criminal.” He never utte red anything save truth, 
ev en when annoyed. He would s mfle, but n ever utter a coarse 
la^g h. Lawful game s he would witness , and woidd never 
disco urage l hem. He would have a race with his familiar 
friends to see who outran the others. Even when voices were 
raised high in his presence, he would suffer it in patience. 
He had many she-camels and she-goats, whose milk he and 
his family would consume. He had male and female slants, 
whom he never outdid in food orj^essT Nev^ a mommt 
passed witiiout his' 3o5ig~ib mething important for God or.ipr 
the benefit of his own souL He~went to the gardens of his 
adtiefents"; "Eeliever deipSed any poor or helpless person for 
his poverty, or feared any potentate for his riches, but would 
attribute both to Divine Providence. God Almighty had 
concoi^ted in h im the noblest moral s t he n^ost ex alted 
pimcipl^. He w as illiterate, unable to read or write, bom 
in a benighte d country among wild and ignorant people . 
But God the Great adorned him with the best of noble 
qualities, the hi ghest mnrala ^d the most exalted habit s. He 
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was the most faithful protector of those he protected, the 
most agre eable in conversation. ' 


Whomsoever of the faitSTuT the Prophet admoni^ed, for 
him he prayed that mercy might be shown him. ^ver did 
he curse a woman o r a_sery^t ; when a war was in pro^esT 
he was asked to co rse his opponents, but, he said he was sent 
to bless rather than curse. And whenever he was askedTto 
curse the Muslims or infidels without distinction, he pronounced 
benediction instead of execration. He never raised his hand 
against anyone but in a crusade in the name of God ; and 
when maltreated he never took revenge save when God was 
reviled. And when he had to choose between two alternatives, 
he preferred the more feasible one, provided there was no 
vestige of sin in it, and that no relationship was infringed by 
such a procedure, for from both of these he always kept himself 
aloof. And whenever any free person or slave, male or female, 
came to him with any petition, he promptly ofiered to serve 
him. " The meanest slaves would take hold of his hand and 
drag him to their masters to obtain redress for iU treatment or 
release from bondage.” Anas records : “ By the Being Who 
sent the Prophet with truth, in whatever way I displeased or 
annoyed him he never told me why I had done such a thing.” 


The Prophet nevOT cued for a bed : if there was a bed ready , 
he slep t oiTit ; and if there was no b^dii^. he s lept o n the 
earth. His habit was to be the first to greet whomsoever he 
met. And when anybody made him his proxy, he would 
deliberate till the other party had departed of his own accord. 
Whenever he met an associate he shook hands with him 
first, and then put his own fingers in those of the other in a 
firm grip, whether sitting or standing. He never first with- 
drew his hand from another’s palm, and turned not before 
the other had turned. 

T he name of God was ever on his tcmene ; when,^^ying, 
if any person came to him, he wmiM shori-ftn his prayer^^ 
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ask his vi sitor i f h e ha d any bu siness with him, and would 
res^e his prayers after he had done with him. He usually 
sat with his calves erect, encircled by his hands. This sitting 
posture did not differ from that of his companions. He sat 
wherever there was a place to sit. When with his associates, 
none ever saw him sit with stretched legs so as to lessen the 
space, but when there was ample room he would do so. He 
visited the sick and followe d every bier he met. He w)^come3 
and entertained all who came to him, although they might 
not be of his b^od ; "he was sedulously solicitous for the 
personal comfort of every one about him. He would stop in 
the streets listening to the sorrows of the humblest " ; he 
would spread his blanket for them to sit upon. The pillow 
he reclined upon he would take from under himself and would 
give it to the visitor; if he declined to take it, he would 
insist upon his resting on it. Wlmwer loved him^ tiiought 
he , w as the most favour ed of^ all the others, ^ough he 
attended to 1^ visitors accordmg to their social position. 
His fellowship, conversation, audience, and company was a 
society~dnnb3eity, civility and confidence, as says God 
Almighty : “ Of the mercy of God thou hast spoken to them in 
gentle terms ; hadst thou been severe and harsh-hearted, they 
would have broken away from thee." To please them he 
would call his associates by their tribal appellations, and give 
a title of distinction to him who had none already ; and 
the people would then call this man by the title so conferred 
upon him. To the women who had issue he would also give 
such a designation, and those who were issueless he called 
by their tribal titles. H g was very affect ionate towards his 
family. One of his boys died on his breast m 
houie* of ^ nurse. Hg , was very fond of children . He 
woulidf sto p them in th ^streets and pat their c heek. He would 
give pet titles to th em, whose hearts were won in this mann er. 
He wlg~tfie'last to be angry and the first to be appeal. 
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The worst expression he ever made use of in conversation 
was : " What has come to him ? May his forehead be 
darkened." He was kind to all, and ge nerous and benefi cent. 
In his society there w as never noise, and when he le ft 
it he said : " Holiness to Thee, O God, and praise be to 
Thee. I testify that there is no God but Thee.” 


BENEVOLENCE 

The Prophet was charitable and benevolent above all other 
men, and in the month of Ramazan he was so generous that 
there was nothing which he would not give away.* Ali, when 
describing the qualities of the Prophet, was wont to say that 
he was open-handed above all others; he was broad-chested 
above the rest ; that he was more truthful in his talk than 
all the others; that he fulfilled his promises more than 
others ; that he was superior to others in soft manners ; and 
that in family prestige he was the most exalted. He who saw 
him for the first time only was terrified, but if he became 
intimate, the Prophet became the sole object of his love. His 
biographer says that he never saw his like before, nor his 
match afterwards. When one embraced Islam he never 
denied him what he asked for. A certain person once begged 
of him ; he gave him goats and sheep so plentifully that 
they could fill the space between two hills. This man went 
back to his clansmen and asked them to become Muslims, as 
Muhammad gave alms like a man who was not afraid of starva- 
tion.* Never was he asked for a thing which he did not give. 
There were brought to him ninety thousand dirhems, which 
he put on a mattress and began to distribute, and did not send 
away any beggar disappointed ; so much so, that the entire 
amoimt was exhausted. A man came up to him and asked 
for something. He told him he had nothing with him, but he 
< Ibn-i-Hisham. * Bukhari. 
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could take from someone else on his credit, and that he would 
pay it back when he should get something. Omar Faruq, 
upon this, said : " 0 Messenger of Allah, God does not demand 
of thee anything over which thou hast no power.” This 
offended him. The man then told him that he might continue 
spending, and the Master of the heavens would not see him 
poor. This made the Prophet smile, and there was cheerfulness 
upon his countenance.' And when the Prophet was retreating 
from the battle of Hunain, the Arabs presented themselves 
and began to annoy him for charity to such an extent that he 
had to repair towards a tree of acacia, in which tree his sheet 
got entangled. He therefore waited, and then he asked them 
for his sheet, and said that if he had camels in number equal 
to those thorny trees he would divide them among the Arabs, 
and they would not then find him a miser or a coward.* 

His benevolence had gained such a wide reputation that 
once a certain Bedouin ventured to catch him by his shirt 
and said : " There is only a trifling desire of mine which 
has remained unfulfilled, and I am afraid I may forget it. 
Come and help me in accomplishing it.” The Prophet 
left the congregation, which was ready to offer its prayers, 
and accompanied him. The Prophet returned, and said his 
prayers after having helped the Bedouin.3 Once while he 
was conversing with Abu-Zarr, the Prophet said : ” Abu- 
Zarr, if the Mount of Uhud be transmuted for me into gold, 
I would never have it that three nights should pass and 
the money still be l 3 dng with me.” 4 On another occasion a 
large sum of money was received as tribute from the province 
of Bahrein. The Prophet gave instructions that it should 
be placed in the courtyard of the mosque, and when he came 
did not so much as glance at it. After the prayers were 
offered, he began to distribute it. Whoever came to him got 

> Muslim. * Bukhari, Book Asshujaat fil Harb. 

3 Bukhari’s Adab-ul-Mufrad. * Bukhari, Book Al*Istiqra. 
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his share. Abbas, who had been reduced to poverty in the 
battle of Badr in 2 A.H., got so much that he could not move 
by reason of the weight. The Prophet did not leave the place 
till everything was given away.* Umm-i-Salma, the wife of 
the Prophet, relates that one evening he came in imusually 
early, and the expression of the face ^owed perturbation. 
She asked him the reason. The Prophet said : " I received 
seven dinars yesterday, and they have been l}dng since then on 
the bed.” » It is related that the Prophet came to the house 
after the afternoon prayers. After a short while he returned. 
The people could not xmderstand the reason of his abruptly 
leaving them. On being asked, he told them that while offering 
his prayers he remembered that there were a few dinars * 
in the house yet unexpended, and that he had gone to give 
instructions as to their disposal in charity.* 

But the Prophet disliked to accept alms and charity for his 
person and his family. He used to say : “ When I come home, 
I find sometimes a date Ijdng on the bed. I like to eat it, 
but then, thinking that the date might be a date given in 
alms or charity, I put it again on the bed.” $ 

Once Hasan, the grandson of the Prophet, put one date 
(given in charity) into his mouth. The Prophet scolded him, 
and said : " Knowest thou not that our family, the sons of 
Hashim, does not eat the things of charity ? ” And he made 
him vomit it.* 


BRAVERY 

Ali says : ” We sought the shelter of the Prophet who 
was nearer to the enemy than we were, and was that day 
the hardest fighter of all.” i He also says that ” in the 

* Bukhari, Book Alqisma. 

a Ibn-i-Hanbal’s Muinad, vol vi, p. 293. 

3 A gold com. * Bukhari. i Bukhari, Book of Luqta. 

* Bukhari. 7 Musnad of Ibn-i-Haabal, vol. i, p. 126. 
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heat of the battle, when both the aimies came to a hand- 
to-hand fight, we came behind the Prophet, and thus none 
was nearer or closer to the hostile force than he." And 
he says that the Prophet was short and brief in his 
talk, and when he ordered a general assault he was in person 
ready and was above others warlike. He, above all, was con- 
sidered a warrior who in the thick of the battle was dosest 
to the Prophet, for the Prophet was always nearest the foe. 
When the infidels endrded him, he dismounted from his mule 
and said ; " I am the apostle of God, I am a prophet, and 1 
am the son of Abd-ul-Muttalib." ' 

In the battle of Himain, 8 A.H., when the showers of arrows 
from the enemy camp of Bani Hawazin began to pour on the 
devoted heads of the Muslims whose numerical strength was 
far inferior to that of the enemy, the Muslims were repulsed. 
But the Prophet himself maintained his place on the battlefield. 
He urged on his mule continually, but it was hindered from 
going forward by his ardent followers. It was the Prophet 
who was all the while the aim, the target of the arrows of the 
enemy, and it was he alone who showed no sign of weakness. 
Barra, who had taken part in this battle, replied, on being 
asked whether he had run for his life : " I do bear witness to 
the fact that we did, but it was the Prophet of God alone who 
did not budge from his post. By God, it was his side which 
served as a shelter to us even when the battle was at its height. 
The one from amongst us who could stand by the side of the 
Prophet was counted the bravest of all." » 

Anas, the household servant of the Prophet for seven years, 
relates that the Prophet was the bravest of them all. Once 
a rumour was afloat that the enemy was at the gates of 
Medina. The Medinites began to make preparations to meet 
the enemy. But the first, the foremost of all who went out 

X Bukhari, Book Hunain. 

> Muslim, Book of the Battle of Hunain. 
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alone to meet the enemy, was the Prophet himself. He was 
so active, alert and agile that he did not even lose time in 
saddling his horse. The Prophet had reconnoitred all the 
points of danger, riding bareback, and returned to his people 
in Medina to inform them, to their great comfort, that there 
was no cause for fear. * 

Ibn-i-Hanbal relates in his authenticated and well-known 
book, Mnsnad, that in the battle of Badr, when the fully 
armoured enemy arrayed before the eyes of the Muslims 
(who numbered little more than three himdred men) were 
stalking with pride and causing consternation in the minds 
of the Muslim handful, it was the Prophet alone who was a 
source of strength to them all. The poorly armed Muslims, 
overawed by the might of their enemy (who outnumbered 
them by seven hundred), came one and all to the Prophet to 
seek mental refuge, and it was the Prophet only who remained 
steadfast. 


FORGIVENESS 

The Prophet pardoned those who hurt him, notwithstanding 
the latter being in his power. The Prophet was meek above 
all, and though he had power, he was most bent on forgiving 
the faults of others. Once some silver and gold chains were 
presented to him, but he distributed them among his attendants. 
Thereupon an Arab got up and said : " O Muhammad, certainly 
God ordained thee to dispense justice, but I do not see thee 
do so.” Upon which the Prophet said : ” O wretch, who 
then will act justly with thee, if not I ? ” When he turned his 
back to be off, the Prophet ordered that he should be mildly 
brou^t back to him. Once Muhammad was in a battle, when 
the infidels perceived some negligence in the forces of Islam. 
An infidel came upon Muhammad with a naked sword and said 


< Bukhari. 
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to him : " Who can now deKver thee from my hand ? " The 
Prophet said : " God Almighty.” The narrator says that the 
sword dropped from the infidel’s hands, and the Prophet 
picked it up and said to him : ” Who can now rescue thee 
from me ? ” The infidel said : " You have made a captive ; 
prove yourself superior to the other captors.” The Prophet 
told him to say : ” I testify that there is no Deity but 
God.” The Prophet let him go free, and when he 
came to his own comrades, he told them that he had come 
to them from a set of the best of men.* Anas says that 
a Jewess brought to him a goat surcharged with poison, 
in the hope that he would eat some of it. The woman 
was brought to the presence of the Prophet, who asked her of 
the poison. She said she sought to kill him. He said God 
was not pleased to let her have her wish. The attendants 
asked to be allowed to kill her ; he said to them : " No.” » 
Once when the Prophet distributed some money, one of the 
Nazarenes said that su<^ a distribution had never been intended 
by God. Someone brought this to the notice of the Prophet ; 
whereupon his face reddened, and he said : " May God show 
mer <7 to my brother Moses, for he was oppressed more than 
this, but he bore it patiently.” 3 The Prophet used to say that 
none of them should speak anything to him concerning his 
companions, for he would like to go to them with a dear bosom. 

The Prophet was sensitive, and showed it ; his anger and 
cheerfulness could be judged from the expression of his face. 
He never said a thing which he thought would annoy anyone. 
A certain person who had used ydlow scent came to him. He 
disliked the scent, but to the man he would say nothing. 
When he went away he told the people that it would be good 
if they asked him not to use that scent. 

• Bukhari, Book of Jihad. 

* Bukhan, Book of Wafat-un>Dabi. 

s Bukhari, Book of Battle of Hunam. 
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HUMILITY OF MIND 

Notwithstanding his exalted position, the Prophet was, 
above all others, meek and humble. He visited the sick and 
went with a funeral, and accepted a slave’s invitation, and 
mended his own shoes, and patched his own clothes, and when 
in his own house he would join his wives to work for their 
needs.1 His companions did no work for him, for they knew 
he disliked such a thing. When he passed by some boys he 
salaamed them. A person was brought to him who got 
terrified and awed. On seeing him, he said : " Be not afraid ” ; 
for that he was not a king, but a son of a woman of the Koreish 
tribe who ate dried flesh.^ With his associates he was as 
familiar as if he were one of them, and a stranger could not 
identify him till he had inquired about him 3 ; wherefore his 
companions besought him that he should sit in a place where 
he could be recognized by strangers and so had a raised plat- 
form of earth made for him to sit upon. And if any of his 
companions or anyone else called him, he would, in answer, 
say : " Here eim I.” And when in a gathering of the people 
they talked of the Judgment Day, he would dilate upon that 
topic ; or if eating and drinking, he would speak of the same 
to them ; and if of worldly matters, he would do the same, 
for he would be meek and mild with them. And when his 
companions recited a poetical couplet before him and made 
mention of their childhood and laughed he smiled also, and never 
bade them refrain from anything but what was prohibited. 

Once the Prophet came from his home, and the people who 
were waiting for him rose in token of respect. Thereupon the 
Prophet said : " Do not get up like the non-Arabs to show your 
respect.” * This humility of mind reaches its zenith when we 
learn that he did not like others to address him with the 

> Tinmzi’s Shamil. * Ibtd. 

3 Bukhari, Book Kitab-ul-Im&n. < Abu-Daud and Ibn-klaja. 
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respectful epithets which he undoubtedly deserved. Once a 
certain friend of his addressed him in the following words : 
" O our master, O the son of our master, the son of the best 
of us ! ” The Prophet said : " Guard yourself against sin, 
lest Satan should pull you down from the high pedestal of 
virtue on which you are standing. I am Muhammad, the son 
of Abdullah, the Servant of God, and His Apostle. I do not 
desire that you should exceed that whidi God has conferred 
on me.” Once again a certain man came and addressed him 
with the words : " O best of the world.” The Prophet’s 
reply was : “ It was Abraham.” * Abdullah bin Sukhair relates 
that when the deputation of Bani Amir waited upon him 
they pointed to the Prophet and saud : " Here is our Lord.” 
The Prophet said : " Your Lord is God.” They continued 
saying : " He is the best of us, the noblest of us.” The Prophet 
said : “ When you speak, think and weigh whether or not it 
be Satan who is driving you.” * Humility of mind is put to 
a very severe test when a man is surrounded by admirers and 
faithful followers who are ready to shed their blood for his 
sake. But the Prophet’s humility of mind becomes all the more 
conspicuous on such occasions. It is related that when he 
entered Mecca as a conqueror, with zealous admirers all around 
him, numbering more than ten thousand ready to sacrifice 
their lives for him, the Prophet bent his head so low as to toudi 
the saddle.3 Makhzama, one of the companions of the Prophet, 
asked his son Maswar to accompany him to the Prophet and 
request him to give them their share of the sheets of doth 
which the Prophet had received. The distribution was already 
over when they arrived, and the Prophet was no longer in the 
Mosque. Makhzama asked his son to call out the Prophet. 
The son said : " But how can I dare do such a thing as to call 
out the Prophet 1 ” Makhzama said : " Son, Muhammad is 

> Ibn-t-Hanbal's Musnad. > Abu-Daud, Book Kitab-uI>Adab. 

3 Sirat Ibn-i-Hisham. 
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not harsh by nature.” Maswar was emboldened by his father's 
words, and did as requested. The Prophet came out immedi- 
ately and gave them their due share.^ 

On a certain journey, the companions slaughtered a goat, 
and made preparations for cooking it. A division of labour 
was agreed upon, and the Prophet said : “ I will bring fire- 
wood from the woods.” Finding that the companions hesi- 
tated to accept his services, the Prophet said : " I do not like 
making distinctions.” * In another journey, the strap of the 
shoe of the Prophet broke, and he set to work to m^d it. A 
certain companion came forward with the request that his 
services might be utilized, but the Prophet said : “ This is 
what we call ‘ personality worship,' and I do not like it.” 3 
Once two companions of the Prophet came to him, and found 
him repairing his house. They joined him, and when the work 
was finished, he prayed for them.* 

Tht Prophet would do the Work of Others. 

Once the Prophet had to send Khabbab-bin-Aratt on a 
certain expedition. In his abs^ice there was none to attend 
to such housdiold duties as required strength. The Prophet 
therefore went daily to the house of his companion, Khabbab, 
to milk the camels for him.5 

Certain men came from Abyssinia. They were lodged 
with the Prophet as his personal guests. The companions 
wanted to relieve him of the extra burden of this hospitality, 
but the Prophet said : “ No, these people have treated my 
friends hospitably, therefore I, myself, will perform all that 
I owe to them in the way of hospitality.” * 

A companion named Abdullah-bin-Aufa says that the 
Prophet had no feeling of humiliation when walking with 
widows and orphans. He would accompany them and hdp 

• Bukhari. * Zurqani. 3 Ibid., vol. iii. 

4 Ibn-i-Hanbal’S/lftcsnoi. s Ibn-i-S'ad. * Qazi‘Iyaz’s5At/i. 
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them in their work.> The girls of Medina would come to him 
for help and say : “ O Prophet of God, we need your help in 
this and that work.” The Prophet would get up and help 
them. 

EXCHANGE OF PRESENTS 

The Prophet used to say : “ Give presents to each and 
this will increase mutual love.” He used to accept and give 
presents. He used to say that presents are the best means of 
strengthening love and affection. The Companions of the 
Prophet used to send presents to the Prophet.* The Prophet 
would send presents to the neighbouring kings and sultans. 
A Syrian chieftain presented the Prophet with a white mule. 
The Aziz of Egypt sent a mule to him as well. A certain Emir 
sent him socks. The Emperor of Rome sent him a fur coat. 
It was lined with silk. The Prophet put it on for a little 
while. After having taken it off, he sent it to Ali’s brother, 
Jafar.3 

The Prophet used to send presents in return to those from 
whom he had accepted them. Zi Yazan, the famous King of 
Yemen, sent to the Prophet a precious coat which he had 
bought for sixty-six camels. The Prophet accepted it, and 
sent a coat to Zi Yazan which had cost the Prophet twenty 
camels.^ 

A man of the Banu Fazaza presented the Prophet with a 
camel. The Prophet wanted to repay this present according 
to his means, and to this the man objected. The Prophet 
ascended the pulpit and delivered a public address in this 
wise : “ You give me presents, and when I want to repay 
them according to my means, you are displeased. In future, 
I will not accept presents from any tribe but from the Qmaish, 
the Thaqif, the Ansars and the Daus,” s meaning thereby 

< Nasal. > Bukhan. 3 Abu-Daud. 

4 Ibid, 5 Bukhari's Adab-ul-Mufrad. 
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that they understood him and knew well what his habits 
were. 

The Prophet used to send to Abu A 5 ^b Ansari the food 
which was left over ; and used constantly to send presents to 
his neighbours.! 

The Prophet always evaded the debt of being obliged to 
another. Even Abu Bahr, his staunch, devoted and self- 
sacrificing friend, could not induce him to waver from this 
rule. At the Time of Flight, the Prophet paid him the 
price of the camel which this friend had offered to him 
for the journey which both of them were going to make 
together.* The Mosque in Medina is built on a piece of 
land which the proprietors desired to present to the Prophet, 
but the Prophet declined to accept their oEer, and paid the 
price. 

Once upon a time Omar, afterwards Caliph, his son Ab- 
dullah-bin-Omar, and the Prophet were travelling together. 
The camel of Abdullah was refractory, and would go ahead 
of the camel of the Prophet. Abdullah tried to pull 
the reins, but he could not control it. Caliph Omar, being 
annoyed at the behaviour of the camel, scolded Abdullah; 
whereupon the Prophet requested Omar to sell him the camel. 
Omar said : " Accept it as a present from me.” The Prophet 
said : " No, take the price.” Omar repeated his request. 
Again the Prophet refused to accept the offer. At last, Omar 
had to accept the price ; so the Prophet bought it and gave 
it to Caliph Omar's son, AbduUah-bin-Omar, and said : 
" Now, this camel is yours.” 3 

NJS AVERSION OF BEGGARY 

Although the Prophet was so compassionate and kind- 
hearted, yet he \ised to express an indignant hatred for 
! Muslim. a Bukhari. 3 Rnd. 
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beggary, especially when the beggar was not really in want. 
He used to say : “ To go and collect pieces of wood and to 
sell them in the market, and thereby to save and uphold 
one's honour, is far better and more commendable than 
begging of another for help.” * 

Once a friend of the Prophet came to him and asked for 
some help. The Prophet asked him whether he had any 
possessions at all. To which the friend replied : ” I have only 
a cup to drink from, and a bed, part of which I use for covering 
myself and part of which I utilize for spreading on the bed- 
stead.” The Prophet sent for both the things and asked if 
there was anyone who would care to buy those two articles. 
One of the Companions offered one dirhem for them. The 
Prophet asked if there was any other who would pay more 
for them. There was one who doubled the amount. The 
Prophet gave him the things and addressed the friend thus : 
" Here are the two dirhems ; with the one buy something to 
eat, and with the other buy a piece of rope and go into the 
woods and collect pieces of wood and sell them in the market.” 
A fortnight passed, and the friend came to visit the 
Prophet again and informed him that he had saved fifteen 
dirhems and that with some of them he had bought 
doth and with some of them com. The Prophet said; 
" Which is more commendable and praiseworthy — ^this, or 
going to the Day of Judgment branded with the mark of 
begging ? ” » 

Once a few of the Ansars (helpers) came to the Prophet 
and begged for alms. The Prophet gave them what he had. 
He never rejected a request so long eis he had an3rihing to give. 
Once it so happened that he had nothing, and on being 
requested by the same Ansars for help, he said ; " So 
long as I possess even a nut, I will not withold it from 

X Bukhari, Book of Sadaqat. 

> AbU'Daud ; Tannazi. 
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you; it is at your disposal; but the man who prays 
to God that He may save him the di^onour and disgrace 
of beggary, is saved from it ; and the man who asks oi 
God for riches, is given the riches; and the man who 
prays to Him for patience, is granted patience, and I tell 
you that there is nothing more precious and no riches 
better than patience.” ^ 

It was after the fall of Mecca that Hakim-bin-Hizam 
embraced Islam. He requested the Prophet for monetary help. 
The Prophet gave it him. A few days after, he came and 
entreated for more. The Prophet gave this time as well. He 
came for the third time and requested more, when the Prophet 
said : “ Oh, Hakim, wealth is a very sweet thing : one who 
accepts it without caring for it, is always blessed with more ; 
and the one who gets it with greed and hankers after it, 
is deprived of it; and that one can be likened \mto a 
man who goes on eating, but never gets satisfied. And 
mind you, the upper hand is better than the one which 
is beneath it.” This advice of the Prophet told on 
Hakim to such an extent that so long as he lived he 
never spread out his hand to anyone even for a small 
insignificent need.* 

On the occasion of his last pilgrimage to Mecca, known as 
Hajjat-ul-Wada, while the Prophet was distributing diarity, 
there came two men, who joined the crowd. The Prophet 
raised his eyes and looked at them. He found that they were 
strong and healthy. He said to them ' " See here, if you like, 
I can give you something out of this ; but I may point out 
that this money has no share in it for those who can work and 
earn their living honestly.” 3 

A certain man of the name of Qabisa ran into debt. He 
approadied the Prophet and explained to him the situation. 

I Bukhari, Book of Sadaqat. 

3 Abu-Daud, Book of Zakat 
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The Prophet, after having promised to help him out of the 
difficulty, said : " O Qabisa, begging and stretching out the 
hand before the people is only allowed for three kinds of men : 
first, the man who has run into debt, but when he is relieved 
of the debt, he ^ould refrain from asking for more ; secondly, 
the man whose whole property has been ruined by an tm- 
expected misfortune — ^it is allowable for him to b^ for help 
so long as he is in straitened circumstances ; thirdly, the man 
who is starving, but there must be three legal witnesses of 
his own quarter that he is really starving. Except these 
three, whoever goes out begging, eats that which is Haram, 
i.e. prohibited by God.” * 


HOSPITALITY 

The Prophet’s hospitality made no distinction between a 
Muslim or a non-Muslim. He put the Abyssinian envoys and 
the Christian deputation from the Negus in his own house, 
and looked after their needs himself.* Once a non-believer 
was his guest. The Prophet gave him the milk of one 
goat to drink. He drank the whole of it. The Prophet 
sent for the second goat ; but even that did not satisfy the 
man, for whom seven goats were ultimately milked; for 
the Prophet kept on giving him milk so long as he seemed 
to need it.* 

The poorest and the most indigent group of the Companions 
of the Prophet were those who were known as Ashab-us-Suffa, 
i.e. the Companions of Suffii. They were the common guests 
of all the Muslims ; but it was the Prophet himself who used 
to entertain them most. Once he said : " Those of you who 
have to-day food enough for two i^ould take three of the 
Companions of Sufia, and those who have enough for four. 


> Qazi lyaz’s Shtfd. 
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five. Accordingly Abu Bakr brought three, but the Prophet 
brought ten.* 

Abu Huraira was one of those Companions who are. in 
the History of Islam, known as the Companions of Sufia. He 
relates that once, owing to extreme hunger, he cotfid not walk 
and had to sit down by the roadside. Abu Bakr passed by 
him. He inquired of Abu Bakr about a verse in the Qur-dn, 
thinking that his talk would convey to Abu Bakr that he was 
hungry. But he went his way and did not notice that he was 
himgry. Then came Omar, to whom Abu Huraira talked in 
the same way; but the result was the same. Then the 
Prophet came by, who, looking at him, laughed and said: 
" Come with me.” On reaching home, the Prophet found 
a flagon of milk. On inquiring where it had come from, he 
foimd out that the milk had been sent as a present. The 
Prophet asked Abu Huraira to call the Companions of Suffa. 
Abu Huraira went and brought all of them. The Prophet 
gave Abu Huraira the flagon and asked him to distribute it 
among themselves.* 

Miqdad relates that he and his friends were in such 
straitened circumstances that they had actually lost their 
eye^ht through starvation. They begged of many people 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of supplying them 
at least with their daily meals, but their request was of no 
avail. At last they went to the Prophet, who took them to 
his house and showed them three goats whose milk, he said, 
was at their disposal.3 

This chapter of the book needs insertion of more 
material before its conclusion. Besides I intended to add to 
it another chapter to meet some of the Western criticism. 
But an urgent call from South Africa compels me to 
reserve the remaming matenal for the second volume of the 


* Muslim. 


> Tirmizi. 
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book. I would say one word more here as to the said 
criticism. Some of the writers here have purposely preferred 
Wakdi (admittedly a most imreliable writer in the Muslim 
world) to their other original writers on the Holy Prophet, 
for obvious reasons. 
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AL-ISLAM 

The world had her creeds before Islam. They were mostly of 
one character. Prayers, hymns, ceremonials and offerings were 
their chief aim, while sacrifices propitiated the Divine anger. 
This made up the religion ; some added to it a few sermons and 
miracles, while many saw their gods in their own low de^es.^ 

The Muslim Theory of Religion. 

Islam came with a new conception of religion. Al-Qur-in 
drew our attention to the universe, there to find the clue to 
the Religion of God. It disclosed a theory of life on lines 
compatible with things in Nature. The Book unravelled the 
human heart. It laid down a code whereby to work out our 
nature. It admitted certain modes of wor^p, emphasizing, 
the while, the all-essential fact, that the Glory of God lay in 
the edification of man. “ It is not righteousness (it says) that 
you turn your faces towards the East and West ; but righteous- 
ness is this, that one ^ould believe in Allah, and the Last 
Day, and the angels and the Book and the Prophets ; and 
give away wealth out of love for Him, to the near of kin and 
orphans and the needy and the wa3daxers and the beggars and 
for the captives ; and keep up prayer and give alms ; and the 
performers of their promises . . . and the patient in distress 
and in afBiction and in time of conflict.” * 

The verse distinguishes between a formal and a practical 

* Al-Qor-in, xxv. 43. * ii. 171. 
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piety ; it sets forth the essence of religion, which is faith in 
God, and good will towards man. 

Islam saw man's true religion in human nature and its 
development. " Set up your face upright for religion in the 
right state — ^the nature made by Allah, in which He has made 
man — ^that is the right religion.” * " Is it then other than 
Allah's religion they seek, and to Him submit whoever is in 
the heavens and the earth ? ” * 

The Book revealed that, like everything in Nature, man 
enters into this world with a pure and untainted nature, possess- 
ing the highest capacities with unlimited progress before him ; 
capable also of sinking to be ” the lowest of the low.” 3 He 
can reach the goal, and avoid the abyss, if he receives proper 
guidance. 

Our physical nature, like all organisms, grows uncon- 
sciously on prescribed lines, assimilating the useful and reject- 
ing the baneful ; a process impossible in the sphere of con- 
sciousness. We have freedom of choice, but we lack the 
constructive ability, to direct our judgment to the right path, 
which we possess on the physical plane. In the human frame, 
material growth reaches its consummation ; and we are bom 
to build up the moral and spiritual structure on the right 
lines. This we can do only if our discretion becomes trained 
to walk aright, as is our physical nature in its frame of the 
body. For this we need laws of right and wrong, and a dis- 
ciplinary course, the pursuit of which naay evolve in us a 
capacity to follow those laws, i.e. the disposition of Islam, 
that means submisdon to laws. 

Doctrinal Beliefs. 

The laws must come from our Creator— the Source 
of all the laws that move the universe, as Islam says, 
through agencies called angels. The law should come to 

> Al-Qur 4 a, xxx. 30. * iii. 8a. 1 xcv. 4-6. 
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us through personages themselves capable of observing it 
strictly, and of guiding us thereto.* It must affect this 
life and the hereafter, where we shall reap the fruits of 
our actions. These principles furnish a base for the doctrinal 
beliefs in Islam, which are seven — ^belief in Allah, His Angels, 
His Books, His Prophets, the Hereafter, the Divine Measure 
of good and evil, i.e. the Law and the Resurrection. 

Al-Qur-dn also recognizes Divine revelations to other 
peoples,* and enjoins belief in them : “ Say : We believe in 
Allah and that revealed to us and to . . . Ibrahim, Ishmael, 
Isaac, Jacob and the tribes, and that given to Moses and to 
Jesus and to the prophets . . . ; we do not distingui^ 
between any of them and to Him we submit.” 3 We 
must observe their teachings ; but for them we look only 
to Al-Qur-dn ; as God’s other Books, so it says, became 
adulterated, and Al-Qur-dn came to reproduce their teachings. 

Man, as I said before, possesses capabilities for sublimation 
and degradation. On one side he chngs * to earth, seeing that 
he comes out of clay.3 He is an animal — ^nay, sometimes 
worse than that ; * on the other he is the vicegerent of God 
on this earth ; 7 he receives obeisance from angels,* and rises 
to the very borders of Divinity. If the former is his beginning, 
the latter is his goal. Al-Qur-dn came to uplift man from 
animality to Divinity. It first refers to our physical growth 
in the womb, which in its seventh stage of evolution engenders 
" another creation.” 9 This new creation is the human con- 
sciousness — ^the bedrock of subsequent development. Islam 
does not take the soul as a different entity that descends 
from 'somewhere and mixes with the body. The soul, at its 
inception, lies concealed in the animal consciousness of man ; 
it comes to the surface at a later stage ; after which further 

* XXXV. 24 

f xxili. 12. 

* ii. 34 - 
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devdopments make it perfect. Seven, too, are its evolutionary 
stages, as Al-Qur-dn describes : — 

Atntnarah * . . . . The Commanding. 

Lawwama * . The Self-accusing. 

Mulhimas .... Inspired. 

Mutmainna * . . . .At rest. 

Radiah 5 Pleased with God. 

Mardiah ^ .... Plea^ng to God. 

Kamildhf .... Perfected. 

Islam uplifts Ammarah to Kamilah. Ammarah is the 
nascent condition of the soul, in the garb of bestial passions 
when natural impulses predominate. These are uncontrol- 
lable and tend to iniquity. The spirit makes its full exhibition 
in a baby, who seeks everything he sees, and claims it as his 
own, but remains always unsatisfied, like a brute that mouths 
upon everything when its appetite is excited. Millions of men 
stand on the border of animality. The property of others 
excites their cupidity, and darkens their minds. " They have 
hearts,” Al-Qur^ saj^, " but they understand not, — have 
eyes and they see not, — have ears and they hear not ; they 
are as cattle, nay, they are in worse error,” • " they ding to 
the earth and follow low desires.” 9 They may claim dviliza- 
tion, but the animal in them is still unbridled. It pounces 
upon others’ property, whether it be in the guise of a robber 
or of a conqueror. The dictates of the spirit at this stage are 
very exacting, hence its name Ammarah — ^the Commanding. 
It often indines to evil, as Al-Qur-dn says : " Most surely 
(man’s) self is wont to command evil.” 

» Ixxv. 2. 

5 Ixxxix. 27 
9 vii. 176. 
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This is the hardest stage to reform, so much so that many 
have become hopeless of human redemption. They say that 
sin is in man's nature. They are mistaken. They take the 
nature for the capacity that ought to remain suppressed. 
The first step of uplifting is ever 3 nvhere the most difficult. 
But if everything beautiful in Nature grows usually out of 
something ugly, where then lies the impossibility in our case ? 
To encourage such pessimists in rdigion, Al-Qur-in gave the 
gospel that man was well equipped to find the right path,* 
and capable of every moral progress.* Do we not observe 
within us certain signs of the before-mentioned stages of the 
soul ? A callous soul sometimes repents ; becomes inspired 
to do good. There are certain duties which all men discharge 
willingly ; we face hardships where we are interested. We 
could, therefore, if we would, soar higher in moral and spiritual 
realms. 

Islam teaches that man is not the slave of evil. He can 
show the best of virtues, if he will but strive. We cannot 
put our burden on others,3 as we have to evolve something 
out of ourselves. If an operation on a surgeon’s body, or his 
taking some medicine himself, cannot cure his patient, then 
others' action cannot raise us to our goal. Like other entities 
in Nature, we need some systematic course suitable to each 
stage of progress ; some disciplinary measures to create in us 
a disposition to pursue it. Islam brings us both. 

Five Pillars of Islam. 

We have divers appetites, and need many things to satisfy 
them. Cupidity suggests evil, and consequent violation of 
the Law. But Islam, subjectively, is a disposition to obey 
Laws. It respects social order. To strengthen this disposi- 
tion, Al-Qur-dn prescribes a course of disciplinary measures, 

» Al-Qur-in, xc. 7-10. » xcv. 4, 6. s xxxv. i8. 
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rightly called the Five Pillars of Islam; — ^The Formula 
of Faith — there is no object of adoration but Allah, and 
Muhammad is His Messenger; Prayers, Fasting, Poor Rate 
and Pilgrimage to Mecca. Their observance lies in our partially 
parting with that which we rightly possess. The Book says : 
“ By no means shall you attain to righteousness until you 
spend out what you love," * such as time, occupation, food, 
drink, connubial companion^p, wealth, family, business, 
friends, clothes, personal comforts, and above all our various 
objects of adoration. These are our chief concerns, and cause 
the whole struggle in life. They move our criminal tendencies 
if we are not scrupulously honest. But could we commit 
wrong in order to have them, if we learn to give them up 
willingly ? The formula demands from us that we give up 
every object of adoration before Allah. In Prayer we part 
with our occupations ; in Fasting with food, drink, and con- 
nubial relations ; in Poor Rate with a portion of our wealth. 
Then comes the Pilgrimage. We leave our family, friends, 
business and country ; we part with our clothes and comfort, 
covering ourselves only with two sheets ; and when we enter 
Hedjaz, we must abstain from disputes, quarrels and evil 
language ; * we observe strict fraternal relations with strangers, 
always proclaiming aloud our readiness to ofler all that we 
possess to God. In the end we kill an animal. Till then we had 
practically forsaken everything pertaining to the cravings of 
the passions, and the demands of the animal within. That 
we cru^ed. If, therefore, the last ceremony of the Pilgrimage 
consists in killing a brute, it rightly symbolizes the killing of 
the flesh. The Prophet remarked that the Pilgrimage is the 
top of the disciplinary measures in Islam. It washes out 
man's sin, if performed in the right spirit. He discards 
the fle^ and frees the soul. He makes himself a true 
Muslim. 

* Al-Qnr-to, iii. 91. • 11. 197. 
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Rudimentary Reforms. 

Till now I have outlined Islam in general terms. Al-Qur-dn 
came for universal reform. It takes every shade of humanity 
within its purview. First, I will sketch briefly its primary 
reforms. 

Food plays a great part in moulding the human character. 
A sound mind creates sound morality, but only in a sound 
body. Al-Qur-dn therefore forbids all such foods as injure 
the body, the mind and the soul. It forbids blood, and the 
flesh of the animal not bled to death, such as that, for example, 
which dies of itself, or by a fall or a blow, or is killed or eaten 
by beasts of prey ; the flesh of swine or of any animal 
sacrificed to idols, or killed in a name other than that of God, 
is also forbidden.^ “ Eat and drink that which is good and 
clean,* but be not extravagant.” 3 “ Clean your clothes and 
every other thing 4 and purify yourself when imclean.” 5 
As to general manners, the Book says : Make room for others 
when you assemble and rise from your places when so asked.< 
Speak rightly 7 and gently, and lower your voices ; look not 
upon others contemptuously ; walk not exultingly, and pursue 
the right path.* Enter houses by their doors ; 9 enter not 
into others' houses without permission ; salute the inmates, 
but enter not if they are not in.*® When saluted, salute the 
person with a better salutation or return the same.** Avoid 
wine, gambling and idols.** Commit not suicide ; *3 nor kill 
your children,*4 nor commit murder.*5 Do not fornicate, nor 
live with women in secret intimacy.** Marry virtuous women *7 
and give them their dowries.** Your mothers are forbidden 


» Al-Qur-An, v 3 
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to you in marriage, so are your daughters, sisters, aunts, 
nieces, foster-mothers, foster-sisters, step-dau|^ters and 
daughters-in-law.* 

Ordinances like these — ^and there are many more in 
Al-Qur-in — ^were given to raise man from the animal con- 
dition in which, indeed, Arabia stood at the appearance of 
the Holy Prophet. 

Second Stage. 

But the most difficult task of man’s reform begins when 
the initial stage is over. It consists in raising, in the human 
breast, Lawwamah — ^the upbraiding spirit — ^generally called 
conscience, and then bringing it to perfection, a stage which 
the most part of mankind has yet to reach. 

We are sociable by nature ; the health of society compels 
us to respect its bounds. Knowledge, experience and wisdom 
ripened with the sufferings that accrue, as the penalty for 
breaking social laws, create remorse in us. This means the 
rise of conscience. Our breasts become an arena of struggle. 
Temptations allure ; conscience chides ; we stumble. But 
if we listen to the latter it strengthens us gradually to with- 
stand the dictates of Ammarah — ^the animal within. We 
are anxious to know of right and wrong, and strive to 
avoid evil. 

The passion of adoring the Deity is very strong in man. 
Whatever may be our conception of God, all our notions of 
good and righteousness become focused in Him. His pleasure 
and displeasure provide our moral basis. Whatever we think 
He loves becomes good, and whatever He hates is wickedness. 
We must do the former, and the latter we ^ould avoid. 
Sudb ideas chiefly mould our conscience. Hence Al-Qur-in 
mentions certain things that God loves and other things that 
He abhors : — ^Allah does not love exceeding limits,* mischief- 

» Al-Qur-da, v. 25. * ii, 185. 
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making,! ungratefulness,* iniustice,3 pride,4 boasting, s treach' 
eiy,^ utterances of hurtful language,? extravagance', imfaith- 
fulness,9 exulting,!* etc. God loves those who do good,** 
judge equitably,** purify themselves,»3 repent and return to 
God. trust in Him,*4 act righteously *3 and speak truthfully. 
The Divine curse, that in Islam means remoteness from God, 
comes on man for unbelief,*^ belief in enchantment, magic 
and superstition,*? polytheism,** h 5 q)ocrisy,*» turning from the 
right path,*® breaking covenants and promises,** concealing 
truth,** disputing truth,*3 falsehood,** speaking evil of God and 
His apostles,** and murder.*^ 

These various virtues and vices have not been jumbled 
together in a page or a chapter, nor has Al-Qur-dn given 
them as a set homily, with accents of blessing and cursing ; 
they have been spoken of in many different ways— sometimes 
in coimection with human nature, when Al-Qur-dn speaks of 
its beauties and ulcers, sometimes when narrating some events 
of the life of the people of old who were successful, or failed, 
in consequence of these virtues and vices. 

Al-Qur-4n explains them fully, giving their characteristics. 
It creates in us the spirit that reproves evil and approves 
righteousness. The upbraiding soul thus becomes strong and 
establiriies itself. Al-Qur-dn warns us also against certain 
mentalities that harden men’s mind up to the stage of callous- 
ness, when “ AUah sets His seal upon their hearts and upon 
their hearing and there is a covering over their eyes.” »? In 
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them. c(Hiscience dies; progress terminates, and we become 
the lowest of the low. 

(1) Indifference — " Surely those who disbelieve — ^it being 
alike to them whether you warn them or not — ^they will not 
believe." * 

(2) Hypocrisy — “ And there are those who say : We 
believe ; and they are not at all believers.” * 

(3) Two-sidedness — " When it is said to them. Do not 
tnalfft mifirbiftf . . . they say ; We are but peacemakers." 3 

(4) Conceit — " When it is said to them. Believe as others 
believe, they say : Shall we believe as the fools believe ? ” 4 

(5) Fear — " When they meet behevers, they say : We 
believe ; and when they are alone with their devils, they say : 
Surely we are with you, we are only mocking." * 

(6) Indecision — " Wavering between that (and this), (be- 
longing) neither to these nor to those." ® 

(7) Attachment to hereditary wrong behefs — "That on 
which we find our fathers is sufficient for us." ^ 

Conscience becomes strong tmder these directions if we 
follow them, and so we enter into the sphere of moral 
order. 

The concluding portion of the Qur-dnic quotations dealing 
with rudimentary reforms, spoke of marriage — an institution 
so necessary for the uplifting of humanity. 

We caimot reach the goal without cultivatmg the habit 
of doing for others as we do for ourselves. 

It demands enlargement of consciousness. The animal 
consciousness, though very limited in its scope, — so much so 
that its first development into Mother-consciousness, at the 
birth of offspring, dies very soon after the young become 
capable of looking after themselves, — can e.Kpand widely 
when it appears in the human frame. Muslim Divines speak 

* Al-Qui- 4 n. ii. 6 * li. 8. 3 u. 1 1 . 
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of seven stages of its growth : Animal, Individual, Parental, 
Tribal, Racial, of the Species, and Cosmic. In fact, the 
evolution of the soul follows the development of conscious- 
ness. Animal consciousness in us takes little time to sub- 
limate into individual consciousness. We are sociable ; 
society cannot proceed vmless individual rights are respected, 
which means the cultivation of individual consciousness. If 
I feel for my rights, I must feel also for others’ rights. This 
mentality springs from necessity. But to go further is very 
hard. There we have to leave our cherished possessions for 
others. It means sacrifice. It is uphill work.^ People speak 
of love ; but love is sacrifice. Higher morality springs out 
of selflessness, which comes into practice, in its natural course, 
in marriage. Marriage joins the two souls ; they soon begin 
to live and feel for each other ; children are bom and intensify 
the sacriflcial spirit. We work hard and let our savings go 
to them. Self-seeking tendencies become weakened. Marriage 
brings also other relatives and friends in touch with us ; we 
begin to feel for them. Our consciousness now crosses the 
walls of family, and we find the fourth stage, — ^that of Tribal- 
consciousness. It, in its turn, engenders Race-consciousness, 
which, if cultivated on broader charitable lines, creates con- 
sciousness of the Species, and Cosmic-consciousness. Then 
we feel for every man, and for every other creature, as we do 
for ourselves. Our consciousness reaches its sublimity, and 
our soul is soon fully fledged. Love and compassion are at 
the root of all. Their seed is in our nature, but its nursery 
is the married life ; as Al-Qur-dn says ; “ God created mates 
for you, and puts between you love and compassion.” » This 
is the object of marriage in Islam. 

True love and compassion grow naturally tmder the family 
roof. Al-Qur-dn refers to it in another verse — a verse that 
b read from the pulpit to the whole Muslim world on each 
* Al-Qur-An, xc. 12. 
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Friday : " God enjoins upon you justice, beneficence, and that 
which you do to your family folk.” * 

Justice brings social order to perfection and moves indi- 
vidual consciousness in the ri^t way, but further progress 
depends upon doing to others as we do to our families. How 
findy the verse sums up the whole of morality. Do the same 
to all creatures of Grf>d that you do to your kindred, and you 
will raise Mother-consciousness to Divine-consciousness. For 
this reason the Prophet declared : ” Marriage is of my ways ; 
he who goes against my ways is not from me.” But marriage 
cannot serve its purpose unless the position of the woman is 
raised and domestic ethics improved. 

History is too eloquent on the subject for there to be 
any need for me to diow the degraded condition in which 
Islam found women. Al-Qur-dn really raised her up to 
man’s level when it said : ” O people, fear your Lord who 
created you from a single being, created its mate of the same 
essence.” * " They are your garments and you are their 
garments ; 3 to them is due what is due from them.” * The 
Prophet said : “ Women are men’s twin-halves ; the most 
valuable thing ... is a virtuous woman; God enjoins to 
treat women well, for they are their mothers, daughters and 
aunts ; female rights are sacred ; see that women are main- 
tained in their rights.” 

Before Islam, some thought that woman was without a 
human soul and too unclean to enter into sacred places. 
Al-Qur-^ gave the lie to such a conception, and declared 
that woman was equal to man, both in moral and in spiritual 
advancement. Al-Qur-dn acknowledged her admission to 
paradise — ^the final abode for the soul ; and in the following 
speaks equally of both : “ Surely the men who submit and 
the women who submit, the believing men and the believing 
womoi, the obeying mea and the obeying women, the truth- 
« Al-Qur-in, xvi. 99. > xiv. i. . 3 u. 187. 4 11. 228. 
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ful men and the truthful women, the patient men and the 
patient women, the hiunble men and the humble women, the 
almsgiving men and the almsgiving women, the fasting men 
and the fasting women, the chaste men and the chaste women, 
the men who remember Allah and the women who remember 
Allah ; He has prepared for them forgiveness and mighty 
reward.” * 

As to domestic morals, which alone can improve ethics in 
general, Muhammad says : ” He is the most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition is most liked by his own family. The best 
of you are those who are best to their wives ; the thing which 
is lawful but disliked by God, is divorce. A virtuous wife is 
man’s best treasure. Do not prevent your women from 
coming to the mosque. Admonish your wife with kindness. 
A Muslim must not hate his wife ; if he be displeased with 
one bad quality in her, let him be pleased with another one 
which is good. Give your wife to eat when you eat, clothe 
her when you clothe yourself ; abuse her not ; nor separate 
yourself from her in displeasure. Do not beat her. If a 
woman imdertakes more than one day’s journey, her male 
relative should accompany her.” 

Islam gives ample teachings to carry us further up to 
Cosmic-consdousness, but here I can only give a very brief 
extract from Al-Qur-dn and quote but a few of the sayings 
of the Prophet. 

We are commanded goodness to parents, in gratitude for 
all they did for tis when we were small,* especially to the 
mother who bore us ” with fainting upon fainting,” 3 and 
gave us milk for “ two years ” ; 3 we diould be compassionate 
and gentle to them ; when they reach old age, speak to them 
generously, never chide them, nor say to them even “ Ugh,” 
and leave them gently when going in pursuit of our calling.^ 

• Al-Qur-an, xxxui. 35. * xvii 23. 
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The Prophet says : *' It is pity that yoang persons may 
lose paradise by not serving old parents ; paradise lies at a 
mother's feet. Allah's pleasure is in a father's pleasure ; His 
displeasure in a father's displeasure." 

After our parents, we should do good to our kinsmen, 
the orphans, the needy, the kindred-neighbour, the alien- 
neighbour, the fellow-passenger, the wa}darers, servants, 
political prisoners ,* * and liberate the slaves,* and feed the 
poor, the orphans, the captive 3 and those " in hunger " or 
" lying in the dust." * All this out of love for Allah, neither 
desiring reward nor thanks, nor taking pride nor boasting.! 

The Prophet says : " Do you love your Creator ? Love 
your fellow-beings first. One who takes charge of the orphans 
will be with me on the day of requital. Look after widows ; 
he is not of us who is not affectionate to his children and 
reveres not the old. To cheer up the weary, to remove the 
sufferings of the afflicted, will have their rewards. He who 
helps his fellow-creatures in need, and helps the oppressed, 
him will God help in difficulty. He is the most favoured of 
God from whom the greatest good cometh to His creatures. 
He who removes his brother's want, God will forgive his sin. 
All God's creatures are a family ; he who does most good to 
God's creatures is His most beloved. Seek for God's good- 
will in that of the poor and indigent. Avert Allah's wrath 
with charity. They will enter paradise who have a true, pure 
and merciful heart. O Aiysha, do not turn away the poor 
without giving something, be it but half a date." 

Islam laid great stress on charity, because charity culti- 
vates the sacrificial spirit. Sacrifice is the mainspring of all 
moral qualities. Al-Qur-dn divides them tmder two headings. 
First, those that prevent us from injuring others' life, pro- 
perty and honour; and chief among these are Chastity, 

* Al-Qur-Aa, iv 36. * xe. 13. 1 Ixxvi. 87. 
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Honesty, Meekness and Politeness. Secondly, those that 
prompt us to do good to others. Among these are Forgive- 
ness, Goodness, Courage, Truthfulness, Patience, Sym- 
pathy and Kindness. 

Al-Qur-dn does not read any vague sermon on them. It 
defines them and shows the right occasions for their use. 
Sentiments and deeds, in themselves, are neither good nor 
bad. It is the propriety of the occasion that gives them 
the dignity of morality. Again, circumstances change their 
character. Forgiveness to incorrigible offenders is t 5 Tanny. 
Charity misplaced is extravagance. Man needed some enlight- 
enment on this aspect of diarity, which Al-Qur-in supplied. 

I quote here some verses that help to cultivate these morals. 

Chastity. 

" Say to the believing men that they cast down their looks 
when they see strange women, and observe continence. Say 
to the believing women that they refrain from casting their 
looks upon strange men, and display not the decorated parts 
of their body except those external. Let them wear head- 
covers over their bosoms; and let them not strike their 
feet . . . and turn to Allah for protection from stumbling.* 
Draw not near unto fornication (keep aloof even from its 
occasions), for it is indecency and it is an evil. Let those 
who cannot find means to marry, keep chaste (and employ 
other means to preserve continence).* As for monkeiy, they 
invented it — ^we did not prescribe it to them — only to seek 
Allah’s pleasure ; but they did not observe it with its due 
observances.” 3 

Honesty. 

” Control the property of those among you who are intel- 
lectually weak ; do not give away what God has placed with 

* XXIV. 33. * lii. 27. 
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you, but maintain them out of profit of it . . . and speak to 
them words of honest advice.” 

” Test the orphans until they attain puberty ; if you find 
them matured in intellect, give them their property, and 
consume it not extravagantly . . . ; whoever is rich let them 
abstain altogether, and whoever is poor, let him eat reason- 
ably, then when you make over to them their property, call 
witnesses in their presence.” > 

“ Those who swallow the property of the orphans . . . 
they only swallow fire into their belly, and they shall enter 
burning fire.* Do not consume each other’s wealth unjustly, 
nor offer it to judges as a bribe, so that you may seize others’ 
property dishonestly ; 3 verily God orders you to give back 
your trusts to their owners. 4 He does not love the treacher- 
ous. 5 Measure rightly, weigh with exact balance; defraud 
not men of their substance ; nor tread the earth with criminal 
intention.* Do not give worthless things for good ones.” ? 

Meekness. 

” Live peacefully.* . . . There is much good in peace ; > 
if they incline to peace, do thou also mcline to it.*“ Servants 
of the Merciful are those upon earth . who walk meekly. 
When they hear frivolous discourse they pass on with dignity.** 
Do not pick quarrels on trifling matters. Turn (away vain, 
vexatious words and deeds) with something better ; the 
person between whom and thyself there was enmity, diall 
become as it were thy warmest friend.” *3 


Politeness. 


" Speak to men good words. *4 Let not men laugh other 
men to scorn, who perchance may be better than them- 
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selves ; neither let women laugh other women to scorn ; 
defame not others, nor call one another by nicknames. Avoid 
especially suspicion ; suspicion sometimes is a sin ; neither 
backbite others.* Accuse not others imknowingly ; verily 
the hearing, the sight and the heart shall be called to account 
for this.” * 

Forgiveness. 

Forgiveness is first among those qualities which we exercise 
for doing good to others. Instead of seeing offenders pumshed 
we forgive them. Islam does not recommend unconditional 
pardon, or non-resistance to evil on each occasion. Reclama- 
tion and mending are its chief aun. If they cannot be attained 
without harsh measiures, it allows them. “ The recompense 
of evil is evil proportionate thereto, but if a person forgives 
and amends thereby, he shall have his reward from 
Allah.” 3 

But in the case of evil coming from our inferiors, the Book 
not only recommends forgiveness, but the showing of liberality 
to them, provided it may bring reclamation. ” They are the 
doers of good,” it says, "who master their anger and do 
good to them.” * Al-Qur-dn does not recognize every mani- 
festation of pardon as a high morality. Harmlessness, or 
inability to revenge a wrong, is not forgiveness. If only 
non-recompense of evil meant forgiveness, many of the lower 
animals show it. The cow, the lamb and other animals may 
be described as meek. But that quality can properly be 
claimed only by those who show mercy when others stand at 
their mercy ; who suppress anger and vengeance, when they 
have power to wreak it. Al-Qur-dn does not allow forgiveness 
if it leads to evil consequences. 
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Goodness. 

" God commands to do good for good, and to do good 
without recompense and in the way we do good to our kin> 
dred; God forbids exceeding the limit of justice and doing 
good on wrong occasions." * Though Al-Qur-4n speaks 
highly of charity, it nevertheless places some restraints on its 
exercise. It disallows charity to the extent that it may 
impoverish its doers, nor does it allow charity proceeding 
from evil sources ; “ And when they spend, they are neither 
extravagant nor niggard and keep the mean." * Bestow alms 
from the good things you have already acquired ; do not 
aim at what is bad that you may spend it (in alms).3 Make 
not your charity worthless by laying obligations upon those 
you have relieved, or by injury and reproach.* The servants 
of God feed the poor, the orphans, the bondsmen, and say. 
We do so to please God ; we seek not recompense nor thanks.s 
They give alms in prosperity and in straitness,® secretly and 
openly.7 Al-Qur-4n names also the persons to whom alms 
should go : “ The poor, the needy, the collectors or distributors 
of alms, the new-comers in faith when in need, the captives, 
those in debt or in trouble, those furthering God’s cause, the 
wayfarer." • 

Courage. 

Courage should not be confused with the fearlessness of 
a soldier or of a hunter who is habituated to danger. True 
courage can be displayed only in redress of wrong. " The 
truly brave are those who stand firm and behave patiently 
imder ills and hardships ; * their patience is only for God, 
and not to display bravery. '•> When men gather agamst them 
and frighten them, this increases their faith ; they say, AUah 

« Al-Qur-dn, xvi. 90. » xv 67, 3 u. 267. 
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s sufficient for us. and is the excellent Protector.* Be not 
like those who march from their houses insolently, and to be 
seen of others, and turn away from God's way.” * 

True courage does not lie in the insolrat ostentation of 
bravery, but in patience and steadfastness in resisting passions, 
and standing fearlessly to support good and avert evil. It 
is not the daring dash of a savage, but the unbreakable courage 
of a virtuous man. 

Truthfulness. 

Abstaining from falsehood is good, but it is not a moral 
quality if it incurs no risk. It becomes high morality if we 
stick to truth when life, property or honour, is in danger. 

” Shun ye the pollution of idols, and shim ye falsehood.” 3 
” They shall not refuse to present themselves when sum- 
moned ; and conceal not true testimony, for he who conceals 
it has a vdcked heart.4 When you speak, be true and just, 
though the person concerned be your kinsman. Stand fast 
to truth and justice for Allah’s sake, though it may be against 
your self or parents or near relative, be he rich or poor.* Be 
upright for Allah ; let not hatred of a nation incite you to 
act inequitably.^ The men of truth and women of truth have 
a rich reward.? They enjoin truth and steadfastness upon 
each other.” • 

Patience. 

None of us is without troubles ; we have to taste sorrows 
and sufierings and submit to misfortunes. But it is only 
when the loss is suffered with total resignation to G^d, that 
patience becomes a moral virtue. " O you who believe 1 seek 
assistance through patience and prayer;* surely Allah is 

* viii. 47. » xxii. 31, 
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with the patient. We will certainly try you with somewhat of 
fear, hunger, loss of property, lives and fruits. Give good 
news to the patient who, when misfortune comes, say. Surely 
we are for Allah ; to Him we shall return.” < 

Sympathy. 

We labour under a wrong notion of sympathy. Race and 
colour prejudices prompt us to wrong others in the interests 
of our own people. We exercise our patriotic spirit in the 
same way. This psychology arises from natural impulses, 
witnessed even among the lower animals. A raven's call brings 
thousands of other ravens together against their foes. Al- 
Qur-inic injunctions on the subject are very useful. " Sym- 
pathize and co-operate in good and pious matters, and do 
not co-operate for evil and malice.* Slacken not in your zeal 
for the s}mipathy of your people. Do not advocate the 
fraudulent, nor plead for those who defraud one another.” 3 

Divine Revelation. 

Virtue for virtue’s sake is imdoubtedly a great consolation, 
a strong incentive for leading a moral life ; but strength to 
face harddiips in the cause of righteousness comes only to 
those whose belief in God’s existence reaches the stage 
of certainty, i.e. to whom God appears and speaks as He 
did to them of old time. Islam promises this : ” Those who 
strive for Us, we will certainly guide them to our ways.” 4 

These moralities, when observed properly, enable us to 
receive the Divine Revelation. First, angels begin to invite 
us to good actions and take us under their care. Do we not 
feel sometimes inclined to do good voluntarily and shun evil, 
as if inspired by some unseen agencies? The inspiration 
comes from angels. ” God sends down angels with inspiration 

* Al-Qur-dn, ii. 153, 155, 156, 157. * v. 2. 
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on whom He pleases.^ . . The angels become encouraged 
if we follow them. They become our guardians ; we receive 
Divine Revelations through them from time to time. " As 
for those who say. Our Lord is Allah, then continue in the 
rig^t way, the angels descend upon them, saying : Fear not, 
nor be grieved ; receive good news of the garden you were 
promised. We are your guardians in this life and the here- 
after ; you shall have therein what your soul desires.” * 

This is the third stage of our uphfting, called Mulhima — 
the Inspired. This brings the soul on its road to perfection.3 
The Divine flame from within kindles and consumes all dross. 
We walk in its light ; Allah listens to our cries and answers 
our prayers by the words of His own mouth. “ Call upon 
Me,” God says, " and I win answer your prayers.” ♦ " If 

My servants ask thee concemmg Me, tell them that I am very 
near to them ; I listen to the supplications of the supplicator ; 
seek Me with prayers, and believe in Me, so that they may 
proceed rightly.” 5 The assurance coming in some tangible 
form, we feel in God’s company and become steadfast in the 
hardest ordeals. Temptations die and cravmgs for virtue 
increase ; struggles axe passed and won, and the soul begins 
to rule the flesh. 

It is the fourth stage of the spiritual progress; carnal 
desires come within proper bounds ; evil disappears, and virtue 
becomes man's food. ” O believers ! God endeared the faith 
to you and impressed its beauty and excellence upon your 
hearts. He made unbelief and wickedness and disobedience 
hateful to you and made your heart averse to evil.® “ Truth 
came and falsehood fled ; verily falsehood had to flee.” i 
Man forgets himself in God’s love ; his life is solely for the 
Master.^ He steps automatically on the right path. ” Yes, 
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whoever submits entirely to Allah and is the doer of good, he 
has his reward from his Lord ; he ^all have no fear nor shall 
he grieve.” * 

Here we pass from the moral into the spiritual order. 
The passion of Mine and Thine dies; we hold our acquisitions 
as a trust for others.^ With no race or colour or family dis- 
tinction, we live for God and His creatures. " The lover of 
God sacrifices his life in His way and receives His pleasure as 
his price." 3 In the hardest afflictions they look to God, 
saying : " O Lord ! Give us in this affliction contentment of 
mind that may give us patience, and our death be upon Islam 
(i.e. total resignation to God).” And God says : ” For them 
are good tidings in this world and in the hereafter.” 4 

These are the fifth and sixth evolutionary stages of our 
soul. We reach the door of heaven on this very earth : 
” Thou soul at rest, return to thy Lord, pleased with Him 
and He pleased with thee ; enter among My servants and 
enter into My paradise.” Ponder over these words. They 
explain the Muslim paradise ; service of God is paradise. 

At this stage man becomes a willing instrument in God’s 
hands. He merges in Him and subordmates his judgment to 
His will, and says, as Muhammad said : ” My prayers and 
my sacrifices, my life and my death are for Allah, the Lord 
of the Worlds." 5 Here God becomes his limbs and joints, 
as Al-Qur-dn speaks of Muhammad : “ The hand of the 
Prophet, which is above their hands, is the hand of God.” < 
" Whatever thou castest, not thou, but God, has cast.” 7 
God becomes closer to us than our neck-vein.^ " He engraves 
faith on our heart with His own hands and strengthens us 
with His Holy Spirit.” » Man’s soul reaches its zenith. The 
spirit of Allah breathed in man, as the perfection of his physical 
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frame * comes to prominence. We reach the final stage, and 
the angels of God — ^the movers of the forces of Nature — ^fall 
jn'ostrate to our will.* 

People of the present day speculate about occult powers 
and hanker after abnormal achievements. Should these things 
be worthy of the notice of a Muslim who reaches this stage ? 
He becomes equipped with Divine morals, and reproduces 
God's attributes within human walls. Could we go farther, 
if God becomes our limbs and joints ? The world has pro- 
duced such men, but some of them were mistaken for God. 
They were iron in the fire, exuding heat and light, but resuming 
a normal condition when out of it. They ^owed Divine 
colours, but exhibited human infirmities. They did not 
possess two natures — ^Divine and human — ^but only one human 
nature, sometimes at its highest, and sometimes normal. 

Imagine the condition when all struggles are over; all 
low passions — ^avarice, envy, rivalry, vanity, vengeance, 
vanished ; every desire of the soul achieved ; life a perennial 
spring, flowing with high moralities — chastity, honesty, meek- 
ness, patience, constancy, truthfulness, forgiveness, benevo- 
lence, S 3 rmpathy and kindness to all creatures ; man standing 
in full beatitude, as if in the presence of Allah. 

Could there be a better conception of a blissful life ? This 
is the Muslim paradise that opens in this life, while these very 
moral and spiritual conditions will become, after death, 
materialized in a form known only to God,3 to make us a 
heaven there. The paradise will be an embodiment of the 
spiritual blessings which advanced souls begin to enjoy here. 
Al-Qur-dn says (to those lost in His love) : " The Lord has 
given a drink that purified their hearts: They drink of a 
fountain which they opened with their own hands.” * Their 
own good deeds will in that life assume the form of trees that 
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will give unceasing fruits. To such a life men and women 
will have equal entry. " The dwellers of the gardens shall 
be on that day in happy occupation ; they and their wives 
reclining in shade on raised couches ; they shall have fruits 
and whatever they desire : Peace — a word from the merciful 
Lord.* . . . The angels will enter in upon them, from every 
gate ; peace be upon you because you were constant.* . . . 
And we will remove whatever of ill-feeling is in their breasts.3 
. . . Their cry therein shall be. Glory to Thee, O Allah; 
and their greetings in it shall be Peace, and their last cry 
shall be. Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds.” < Other 
verses similarly show that perfect peace shall be the ruling 
order in the Muslim paradise, and its blessings purely of a 
spiritual nature. " And they shall say : All praise to Allah, 
Who made grief to depart from us. . . . Who made us alight 
in a house abiding for ever . . . toil shall not touch us therein 
nor shall fatigue afflict us.5 . . . Well pleased because of 
their own striving, in lofty gardens wherein you shall not 
bear vam talk.” * 

Freedom from grief, fear, toil, and anxiety is the chief 
characteristic of Al-Qur-dnic paradise — a truth repeated again 
and again in Al-Qur-in. Could the idea of the spiritual 
paradise be better expressed ? Undoubtedly Al-Qur-dn speaks 
of gardens, trees, milk, honey, fruits and numerous other 
things ; but these are not of this life ; they are metaphorical 
expressions. Al-Qur-dn is too eloquent on the point to leave 
any doubt : ” A parable of the garden, which the righteous are 
promised ; therein are rivers of water that do not alter . . . 
and rivers of milk . . . the rivers of honey . . . fruits » . . .” 
Other verses say the same ; ^ that this all is an allegory ; 
and for obvious reasons. If heavenly blessings are such, as 

* xxxvi. 38. 

5 XXXV. 34, 35 


• AI-Qur-dn, bcxvi. 5. 
4 vu. 43. 

7 xlvu. 15. 
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the Prophet says, " as no eyes have seen, nor has ear heard, 
nor has it entered into man’s heart to conceive them,” they 
can only be conveyed by parables and examples. 

The Houris, upon whom so much stress is laid by our 
adverse critics, are no other than our own female folks, 
with hearts pure and eyes restrained from evil Al-Qur-An 
says. “The garden of perpetual abode which they will 
enter along with those who do good from among their 
parents, their spouses and their offspring.” * 

The root of the word Houn means white, pure, unsullied. 
We read undoubtedly of the beauty of their eyes, but their 
very description * — “ Those who restrain the eyes ” — ^refers 
more to their spiritual beauty than to an 5 d;hing of the flesh. 
The eyes restrained from evil means purity of heart. It is 
our heart, under Qur-dnic teachings, that creates heaven and 
hell : ” The day on which property will not avail, nor sons, 
except who comes to Allah with a heart free from evil.” 3 
Speaking of hell, Al-Qur-dn says : ” It is the fire kindled by 
Allah which rises above the hearts" 

Besides, only those bom here will be admitted to that life, 
with no further procreation therein. Heavenly life is simply 
a starting-point for further progress of a different character. 
“ Their light shall run before them and on their right hands ; 
they shall say : Our Lord make perfect for us our light.” s 
The prayer is really a desire for perfection. " Every stage 
of excellence to which man shall attain shall seem to be im- 
perfect when compared with the next stage of progress.” 
The seven heavens of Al-Qur-4n are seven evolutionary stages, 
but that is not the termination. The last heaven will be 
another starting-point for advancement till we merge into the 
Divine Essence. Here we also make great progress; but it 
is a life of preparation for us, to traverse immeasurably wider 

> Al-Qur-An, xiii 23. * xxjcvii. 78 

* civ. 5-7 
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realms opening at our death, when the soul will become freed 
from physical limitations. “They shall have high places, 
above them higher places. They shall have reward never to 
be cut.” * The Qur-inic paradise is not within certain 
frontiers. “ Hasten to a garden the extensiveness of which 
is as the extensiveness of heaven and earth.” * The Prophet, 
when asked, “ If paradise be so extensive, where will be the 
hell ? ” remarked : " Allah be glorified, where is the night 
when the day comes ? ” This explains conclusively that the 
Muslim Heaven and Hell are two conditions of hfe after death, 
and not two places. Here we utilize mostly terrestrial things 
for our growth, but there our material will be something from 
the whole imiverse, but much finer than earth. A heart free 
from evil will move freely in heaven and on earth, but the 
wicked will become crippled. He will be subjected to a course 
of treatment to remove the spiritual poison that he himself 
created in his system, 3 that stunted his faculties ; but when 
it shall have become counteracted, and he be fit to start on 
the onward journey to the goal, he will be no more in hell. 
Islam does not speak of any eternal condemnation, nor does 
it close the door of paradise on any human being. Hell is 
meant to cleanse men of the dross that hindered their spiritual 
progress ; and when that object is gained, its necessity finises. 
If fire is a good cleansing factor, Al-Qur-in is only consistent 
with its claimed expUcitness, if it uses the metaphor of fire 
when describing hell. It will automatically become cold, when 
every soul shall have become purged of its impurities ; and 
the day will come on hell, as the noble Prophet said, when 
cool breezes will blow in its avenues. This is the Muslim con- 
ception of hell which, even in this life, bums in an evil heart. 

Material Progress. 

As to our material progress I have as yet said nothing. 
The conditions obtaining chiefly in the West, led me to dwell 

> Al'Qnr- 4 a, xcv. 6. * xlvii. 21 ; iii. 132. > xci. 10. 
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mostly on the moral and spiritual beauties of Islam. Al-Qur-4n, 
however, promulgated the best of ethics for producing material 
civilization. The short space at my disposal compels me to 
be brief. 

To begin with. Al-Qur-in declared that man was not only 
God’s Image but His vicegerent on the earth who. through 
acquiring the necessary knowledge, can receive homage from 
angels ; > those sentient beings who. as the Book says, move 
forces of Nature and actualize her potentialities. The Book 
then defines man’s relations with the rest of the universe. 
It preaches the equality of man in every human attaiiunent.* 
It declares that everyone could do what his superiors do. It 
demoli^es all man-made barriers such as descent, race, colour 
and wealth. It makes righteousness the only criterion of 
greatness.3 Thus Islam brought to man for the first time the 
best form of democracy in all its ramifications. As to govern- 
ment. Umar, the second Caliph, remarked that it was no 
government if the voice of the governed was not heard. State 
property was made public property by him. in every sense of 
the word. Every child received its stipend up to a certain 
age. Islam also introduced Socialism on workable lines. 
Every Muslim is ordered to contribute armually per cent, 
of what he owns, to help the poor. For the rest, man’s char- 
itable nature has been moved to part voluntarily with that 
which Western Socialism demands that the State shall exact 
from the rich to benefit the poor, and it has proved more 
efficacious than the other is likely to prove. Islam honoured 
labour. It sanctified honest living, however humble, and 
denounced mendicancy. It abolished usury and encouraged 
trade.* It denounced sedition 5 and secret societies.^ It 
preached the maintenance of the status quo, if just and equitable. 

But the greatest boon that Islam conferred on humanity 

* Al-Qur-in, u 34. 

« u. 875. 
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was the unique stimulus it gave to learning. Soon after Islam 
the world saw an upheaval, as it were, of material sciences 
unknown before. They did not, for obvious reasons, appeal 
much to pre-Islamic people, to whom Nature and her elements 
were the chief gods. Such, then, it would be sacrilege to 
reduce to service ; nevertheless Islam came, and brought 
them to the dust when it declared that everything in heaven 
and earth — ^the sun, the moon, the stars, the nvers, the ships, 
the ocean, the trees and so forth — ^were made subservient to 
man.i Man soon realized that his gods were his servants. 
He began to think of utilizing them, and brought material 
sciences into existence. In order, however, to draw his 
attention to scientific research, Al-Qur-4n said : “ Men of 
understanding . . . reflect on the creation of (that in) heaven 
and earth . . . (and say) : Our Lord, Thou hast not created 
this in vain. Glory be to Thee." * Thus the Book revealed 
that eveiything in Nature had its use for man, who must 
ponder over it and realize that to glorify God was not mere 
lip-gratitude, but rather consisted, first in discovering the 
properties of things, and then in giving thanks to Him, on 
finding our needs supplied by them. Science cannot reach 
the height suggested by Islam unless the whole solar system 
is reduced to our service. Is it, then, a matter of wonderment, 
if the early Mudims became the foreruimers of the workers in 
modem sciences, that brought forth modem civilization ? 

In short, the equality of man and subservience of Nature, 
are the two motor levers of Civilization. Al-Qur-dn taught 
them to man clearly for the first time. In fact, they are the 
natural sequel of otu* belief in the Oneness of God. But if 
Islam preached monotheism in the purest form, it was rather 
to create in us self-reliance and independence of character than 
for an 3 rthing in the way of extolling the Divine Majesty. 
Allah } does not lose anything if man becomes polytheist, 
< Al-Qur-&n, xiv 32, 33. * 111. 190. t xxxi. 12. 
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nor is He a jealous God. Man is himself the loser in wor- 
shipping other than God, for in doing so, he kills all his high- 
soaring faculties. But for this, he could have done the same 
things which have, in his estimation, deified s(nne evolved 
personality. Al-Qur-dn first bids us look only to Allah for 
help. It also declares that no intermediary stands between 
Him and man,> nor shall any intercession prevail before the 
Majesty of Allah ; and then as to AUah Himself we are told : 
“ Allah does not change the condition of the people until 
they change their own condition.* ..." Of our own exer- 
tions we are told : " For (every soul) is what it has earned 3 
and upon it is (the evil of what) it has wrought.” ♦ " He 
who has done an atom’s weight of good shall see it, and he 
who has done an atom’s weight of evil ^all see it." s We, 
however, are assured that our good actions will be rewarded 
tenfold or more, but that the first move must come from us. 
Could there be a better lesson for self-help, a better encourage- 
ment for self-exertion and a sterner warning against doing 
wrong ? 

There was another drawback which retarded civilization, 
and which Islam removed. Man’s view of life, and of worldly 
things, was too narrow to allow of their enjoyment. The 
dark side of humanity was preadred, and its bright side totally 
ignored. Philosophy and religion both taught the same. 
They were, however, not altogether wrong. The sdfish 
aggression of those making material progress in those days, 
and especially their self-indulgence, gave birth to such notions ; 
and so austere ascetic exercises, and the monastic life, became 
the best religion. Salvation lay in total renunciation, and 
mendicancy arose in consequence. Could material progress 
thrive imder these conditions? Islam came in time, and 
changed the trend of things. Monastidsm was denounced 

> Al-Qor-ia, Izxiv. 48. * ziii. ii. 1 ii. 2S6. 

4 xcix. 78. I vi. 16. 
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and mendicancy prohibited. £njo}anent of worldly things 
was recommended, but on guarded lines : " Say : Who has 
prohibited the embellishment of Allah which He has brought 
forth for His servants, and the good provision? These are 
for the believers ... in this life.” ^ What a sound logic 1 
For to depreciate God’s good provision is to find fault with 
His work. The earth and its contents must have some use, 
but they could not be created to pamper self-indulgence, or 
further aggressiveness. T 3 U'anny and autocracy rule the 
world, no doubt, from time to time, but only for a short time. 
The rule of the people must go, under Qur-dnic Decree,* to 
those who rule for the benefit of the governed, and who do 
not weaken the subject 3 races, while strengthening their own 
people for their own ends. ” The good provisions ” of the 
world are for the servants of the Beneficent God, who, as 
Al-Qur-dn describes them, ” walk on the earth humbly and 
keep in their wealth a fixed portion for him who begs or is 
deprived (like the dumb animal). And when they spend they 
are neither extravagant nor parsimonious, but keep the just 
mean ; they do not call upon another God with Allah ; and 
slay not the soul forbidden by Him. They observe con- 
tinence and commit no fornication; they bear not false 
witness, and are upright in their testimony. They are faith- 
ful to their trust and their covenants,” whether in national 
affairs or in private life. ” When they pass by what is vain, 
they pass by nobly. They are constant at their prayers and 
pass their nights prostrating themselves before their Lord. 
They keep a guard on their prayers ” (i.e. they work it out 
in their daily life). “ They accept the truth of the Judgment 
Day, and are fearful of the chastisement of the Lord. When 
they are reminded of their Lord's communications, they do 
not fall down thereat, deaf and blind, but say : ' Our Lord, 
grant us in our wives and offspring the joy of our eyes, and 
‘ Al-Qur-dn, vii. 32. * Ixvii. 1, 2, 3. t zxvui. 4. 
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make us guides to those who seek righteousness.’ Our Lord, 
grant us good in the hereafter. Lord, do not punish us if we 
forget or make a mistake. . . . Our Lord, do not impose 
upon us that which we cannot bear ; pardon us, and grant us 
protection, forgive our fault and cover our evil deeds and 
make us die with the righteous people.” " These shall be 
rewarded with high places because they were patient, and 
shall be in gardens honoured.” * 

* Al-Qur- 4 n, xx 23, 35 . xxv 75 ; 11. 201-286 ; m. 192, 193. 
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THE PROPHET ON SLAVERY 

Slavery was another curse from whidi the world cried 
aloud for redemption at the advent of Islam. The evil had 
been blackening human character from the very beginning, 
preying on a large number of humanity, but it never appeared 
as an evil to those who came before Muhammad, to raise 
mankind. For thousands of years the ignoble institution con- 
tinued, sapping the lives of millions of the human race and 
reducing them to the most despicable conditions ; yet suc- 
cessive civilizations, legislations, and religions did not think 
it worth while even to take notice of it, much less to 
contemplate its abolition. None of them even cared to do 
anything to ameliorate the condition of the poor victims to 
this ruthless institution. Nay, it was upheld by almost all 
of them. It needed, in fact, a God-consciousness in the 
human frame, which could feel for the misery and the pain 
of others — ^the victims of slavery — ^as one feels for himself ; 
and history does not refer to any person with that psydiology 
before the Prophet of Islam. It needed a super-mind to deal 
with a problem of such a gigantic nature (and with such 
multifarious issues involved in it) as that presented by the 
institution of slavery, when the Last Prophet appeared — ^an 
evil deeply rooted in all the nations of the world, honoured 
by time and respected by authority. Aristotle held slavery 
to be necessary and natural, and, under certain conditions, 
boieficial both to the slave and the master. After him, the 
Epicureans, the Stoics and other sdiools of thought in Greece, 
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held the same opinion. The veiy system of Roman life made 
slavery a most essential institution, and in the view of some 
both natural and legitimate. We might reasonably look to 
Moses with eagerness, and expect him to do something towards 
its abolition, seeing that he had found his own race drinking 
to the very dregs of misery and cruelty under the bondage 
of Egypt : and moreover, a part of his mission was to liberate 
his people from slavery. But after they had been liberated, 
his laws meted out to others the same measure of slavery 
from which the Chosen People had been redeemed. Slavery 
was upheld, as we read in Deuteronomy. Though the treat- 
ment accorded to slaves under the Hebrew Law was compara- 
tively mild, nevertheless the subsequent bondage of the Jews, 
under Nebuchadnezzar and others, made them treat their slaves 
in the same way, as they had been treated by their captors. 

Slavery existed in its worst shape, alike in quality and 
quantity, when Jesus appeared. The ratio of the free popu- 
lation to slaves in Italy between 146 b.c. and a.d. 235 was 
I to 3, their respective numbers being about 6,944,000 and 
20,832,000. A freed man of the time of Augustus left as 
many as 4,116 slaves by his will. The slave trade was carried 
on extensively everywhere. Under the Roman Empire the 
master had absolute authority over his slaves, and could even 
put them to death at his will. The construction of roads, 
the cleansing of sewers and the maintenance of aqueducts 
were the common employment. Personal chastisements or 
banishments from the town house to rural occupations were 
among the lighter punishments. Employment in the wiill , 
relegation to the mines or quarries, men and women in chains, 
working half-naked tmder the lash, guarded by soldiers, slaves 
brought to obedience to their masters by means of systematic 
terrorism, gladiatorial combats, fights with wild beasts 
in the amphitheatres, internment in subterranean cells or 
e 3 q>osure to the inclemency of the weather, while fixed in 
dirty fish-ponds, dave maidens shockingly subjected to the 
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brutality of their masters contributing to the impurities at 
that period and disgracing society — all these were common 
occurrences in Roman life. Seneca, just befwe the coming 
of Jesus, had raised his voice against these horrors ; but his 
cry proved a cry in the wilderness, for the Western world, 
where this abominable institution was playing the greatest 
havoc with hrimanity, found its attention absorbed by the 
appearance of another great personality — ^the so-called God 
Incarnate, who, in the person of Jesus, came, as some say, to 
redeem the whole human race. He was declared to be the 
Saviour of the world. The least that could be said of his 
mission, he himself summed up in his own words — " Come 
imto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I vnll 
give you rest.” But who other than a slave could be imagined 
as imdergoing the more oppressive kinds of labour in the da3rs of 
Jesus ? Who other than a bondsman could be rightly considered 
as heavy laden, or could have a better claim to the “ rest ” 
so proffered by Jesus ? Did Jesus put these words into practice 
in the case of those in the most inhuman forms of bondage ? 

The condition of slaves was at its worst when Jesus is 
reported to have uttered these words, yet we do not find a 
tittle or a jot in his utterances enjoining compassionate treat- 
ment towards slaves, much less any hint as to their emanci- 
pation ; nay, he did not say a single word against the tortures 
inflicted on this most miserable class. He did not concern 
himself with them, though they were not beyond his know- 
ledge. Perhaps they were " dogs ” and “ swine ” ; but there 
were slaves among his own people. Even they could not 
excite a sufficient degree of compassion to say anything on 
their behalf. It is surprising to find Christian writers, even 
in these days of light and culture, blaming our Prophet for 
not abolishing slavery. Some, like Professor D. S. Margoliouth, 
go so far as to say that the idea of the abolition of slavery did 
not occur to Muhammad. These men oug^t to know better, 
and should respect the decency of a writer. Th^ should 
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appreciate that there are others as well who could easily test 
the truth of their assertions. It would have been more 
appropriate for Professor Margoliouth and those of his way 
of thinking, to say the same about their own god, who never 
raised his voice against the cruel treatment of slaves or against 
the disgraceful traffic so prevalent in his own time. 

Christianity,* as a ^stem and a creed, raised no protest 
against slavery, enforced no rule, inculcated no principle for 
the mitigation of the evil. . . . The teachings of Jesus, as 
portrayed in the Christian traditions, contained nothing 
expressive of disapproval of bondage. On the contrary, 
Christianity enjoined on the slave absolute submission to the 
will of his or her proprietor. 

It found slavery a recognized institution of the empire ; 
it adopted the system without any endeavour to mitigate its 
baneful character, or to promote its gradual abolition, or to 
improve the status of slaves. Under the civil law, slaves 
were mere diattels. They remained so mxder the Christian 
domination. . . . The introduction of the religion of Jesus 
into Europe affected human chattelhood only in its relation 
to the priesthood. A slave could become free by adopting 
monachism, if not claimed within three years. But in other 
respects slavery flourished as much and in as varied shapes 
as imder the pagan domination. The Digest, compiled under 
a Christian emperor, pronounced slavery a constitution of 
the law of nature ; and the code fixed the maximum price 
of slaves according to the professions for which they were 
intended. Marriages between slaves were not legal ; and 
between the slave and the free were prohibited under severe 
penalties.* The natural result was unrestrained concubinage, 
which even the clergy recognized and practised. 

> One of the punishments was, if a free woman married a slave she 
was to be put to death and the slave burned ahve (Lattn Chnshantty, 
vol. ii. By Mihnan). 

• Spirit of Islam. 
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Christianity had failed utterly in abolishing slavery or 
alleviating its evils. The Church itself held slaves, and 
recognized in explicit terms the lawfulness of this baneful 
institution. Under its influence the greatest civilians of 
Europe had upheld slavery, and have insisted upon 
its usefulness as preventing the increase of pauperism and 
theft.* . . . 

It may be said that Jesus could not be held responsible for 
the practice of slavery in Christendom, but the institution got 
its permission and support from the Judaic Law, and as Christ 
was a staimch observer of the said Law, and so never said any- 
thing against it, he must be considered to have given it his 
sanction ; and St. Paul recognizes it, as he enjoins kindness 
to slaves. 

This serious omission on the part of Jesus made Christianity, 
as a religion, quite indifferent for centuries to the severe tortures 
and the degraded position of the enormous slave population, 
and subsequently it produced among its followers slave-dealers 
of the worst type, who indulged in all possible inhumanities 
towards this unfortunate class as late as the dawn of the 
eighteenth century. Reform, however, had begun before 
Christianity became a dominant religion in the Roman Empire. 
Hadrian, who came to the throne in a.d. zzy, made a start 
by curtailing the sources of slavery, and forbidding the kid- 
napping and sale of diildren rmder penalty of death. He took 
from masters the power of life and death, and abolished the 
subterranean prisons. Even an emperor like Nero (a.d. 54-68) 
had already ordered the courts to receive complaints by 
slaves of ill-treatment. The relations between the slaves and 
their masters had begun to come more directly under the 
surveillance of law and public opinion. But the salubrious 
wave of reform, the mitigation of the harshness of treatment 
which the vile abuses of the institution had caused, was 

I Pnfendorff, Lam 0/ NaUme and NaHons, Bk. VI, c. 3, a 10. 
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impeded when the Pagan rule gave way to the Giristian 
regime. G^nstantine came and renewed some of the old 
practices abolished by Hadrian and others. Slavery again 
began to flourish, and continued so in Christendom for cen- 
turies. But the htmting and stealing of human beings to 
make them slaves was greatly aggravated by the demand of 
the European colonies. Africa was the popular field for this 
man-himting. “The native chiefs engaged in forays, some- 
times even on their own subjects, for the purpose of procuring 
slaves, to be exchanged for Western commodities. They 
often set fire to a village at night and captured the inhabitants 
when trying to escape. Thus all that was shocking in the 
barbarism of Africa was multiplied and intensified by tiiis 
foreign stimulation." 

Germany, France, and Spain all participated in the slave- 
trade. Captain John Hawkins was the first Englishman who 
engaged in the traffic. The English slave-traders were at first 
altogether occupied in supplying the Spanish settlements, but 
afterwards they began to supply their own colonies. The 
trade in England remained exclusively in the hands of com- 
panies for a long time, but in the reign of William and Mary 
it became open to all subjects of the Crown, though large 
parliamentary grants were made to the African Company. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht, the contract for supplying the 
Spanish colonies with negroes, whidi had previously passed 
from Dutch hands to the French, was transferred to Great 
Britain. In 1739 the contract was revoked — ^a circumstance 
that brought forth war with Spain. Between 1680 and 1700, 
300,000 negroes were exported by the British African Company 
and other private adventurers. Between 1700 and the end 
of 1786, 610,000 were brought to Jamaica alone, the annual 
average to all the Briti^ colonies being 20,095. The Biiti^ 
slave-trade was carried on principally from Liverpool, London, 
Bristol and Lancaster. The entire number of slave-ships 
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sailing from these ports was 192, and in them space was 
provided for the transport of 47,146 negroes. In 1791 the 
number of European factories on the coast of Africa was 40 ; 
of these, 14 were English, 3 French, 15 Dutch, 4 Portuguese 
and 4 Danish. More than half the slave-trade was in British 
hands. Things went on till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when public opinion became awakened against the 
ignoble trade. But it needed more than half a century to 
make that public opinion fully alive to the urgency of the 
question ; and an enactment in 1811 brought the slave-trade 
to an end as far as the British Dominions were concerned. 
In the Danish possessions the traffic ceased in 1802. At the 
Congress of Vieima in 1814 the pnnciple was acknowledged 
that the slave-trade should be abolished as soon as possible. 
In short, the slave traffic continued in various Christian 
coimtiies up to 1850. The statistics I have taken from the 
Encyclopadia Bntanntca, 

I have just remarked that the movements towards reform- 
ing slavery, initiated by some of the later Pagan Emperors 
of Rome, were stifled in the reign of Constantine, the first 
Christian Emperor. Christendom smce then continued to 
favour this horrible institution, and it was simply owing to 
the influence of Christian peoples on their Muslim neighbours 
that slavery did not die its natural death so soon as designed 
by Islam ; and if Africa still supplies slaves to others, it 
remains only as a sequence of the trade started and carried 
on vigorously by the European nations on the African coasts, 
as said before. Christianity, in diort, did nothing dther to 
aboli^ or to mitigate the cruelties of slavery. Those among 
the Christian writers who have written on the subject have 
admitted it, though in an apologetic way. The Rev. Mr. 
Hughes sa3rs: "Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Christianity, it is tmdoubtedly contrary to the spirit of 
the teaching of our Divine Lord, who has given to the world 
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the grand doctrine of universal brotherhood." * I vish Jesus 
had done so, and in terms clear enough for his followers to 
act upon. A Prophet solely and wholly interested in the 
" lost sheep " could not be expected even to think of matters 
of universal bearing. Apart from other considerations, it did 
not occur to him to think of the slaves amongst his own people. 
In his own lifetime he did not concern himself with people 
other than those of the house of Jacob, and the contrary 
report of St. Mark is decidedly spurious. Jesus is not with 
us to-day, but those who pass under his name, and should 
be expected to imbue themselves with his spirit, treat others 
as " swine ” and " dogs ” ; and though they do not apply 
the word “ slave ” to any people, nevertheless the word 
“ native,” for all the implications it conveys to the Westerner, 
can rightly be bracketed with the word " slave." It is absurd 
to say that Jesus or his teaching ever had an3^hing to do 
with the question of slavery. Those who passed under his 
name, only a century before, conunitted more wrong in this 
respect than any other people in the world. 

> The quotation reminds me of the oft-repeated phrases — *' Christian 
spirit,” ** Chnstian morals,” "Christian teachmgs," etc. — ^whichalways 
come to the aid of the adherents of Christianity when they seek to claim 
such of these things for themselves as appeal to them for the tune 
bemg though they fail to find them m their Scriptures. Jesus was 
a Prophet, and can be beheved to have possessed good and noble 
quahties and to have taught those ttungs. But it is, after all, a belief, 
and should not be confused with facts. His teachings, as narrated m the 
Bible, cannot be taken as supplying a complete religion. Moreover, 
he himself admits that he did not give the whole truth.* On the 
other hand, if the Chnstian spirit is that which can be inferred £rom 
the spint of Christ's Church, it is not such as to do credit to that 
Church’s founder. The beautiful of yesterday is the ugly of to-day ; 
which things being so, it is hard to define the Chnstian spirit. The 
phrase, as used from time to time, seems to be sufficiently plastic to 
accord with any and every condition. Whatever appears to be desir- 
able for the time bemg is at once claimed under one or other of these 
convenient phrases. The spirit of Christ may be taken to comprehend 
everything ; but his own Church, though filled with the Holy Ghost, 


• St, John xvi. 
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Muhammad (may his memory be ever green) was the first 
man in the history of the world who felt commiseration for 
the slave class. He did so in a degree that was not even 
imagined by his predecessors in history; and Islam, his 
religion, was the first creed that made the liberation of slaves 
a matter of great virtue, and preached abolition of slavery. 
In fact, it changed the whole aspect of the world in this respect. 
This I say advisedly, and I challenge our opponents to say 
anything against it. 

Muhammad was neither a man of dreams nor a visionary. 
He was a man of action, and knew how to work rightly in 
the world. He would not confine himself to orations and 
homilies; he would survey the whole situation; he would 
appreciate all the obstacles in his way ; he would then adopt 
means efficacious enough to bring out the best results. The 
problem of slavery and its abolition confronted him as the 
most stupendous task ever coped with by single individual 
^orts. Slavery was a most popular institution upheld by 
usage and past civilization ever3^here; it supplied a most 

as they believe, has ever remained too dense to appreciate it Her 
spint has, throughout the ages, been anythmg but meekness, mercy 
and long-sufiermg. For about seventeen centuries the Creed of Samt 
Athanasius has been sung and said on the Holy Feasts, under the 
authority of the Churclu Does that Creed reflect the spirit of Christ, 
when it evmces a universal, damnatory spirit at its very outset, where 
it says : " without doubt he shall perish everlastmgly " ? To-day the 
laity come forward to denounce it and demand its ehmmation from 
the Book of Common Prayer. The new house of laity of the Church 
of England met recently at Church House, Westminster, to conclude 
its dehberations on the proposed measure for the revision of the 
Prayer Book. Among other thmgs — 

** Mr. C. Marston moved an amendment to leave out the words 
* which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall pensh everlastingly,' from the Athanasian Creed. He 
said he did not propose to ehmmate the Creed altogether, but he wanted 
to take out of it the most terrible sentence which he beheved had ever 
appeared m all history — ^and this in a book which pretended to supply 
the gospel of salvation of sinners. The Athanasian Creed was com- 
posed in an age that was comparatively reckless of human life ; and 
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valuable fonn of property. It was interwoven with various 
aspects of the then social life, and its abolition would strike 
at the very foundation of the social fabric. Besides, the 
institution was in some respects not without redeeming 
features, and therefore could not be dispensed with totally. 
Among its various sources, war was perhaps the most promi- 
nent. War, as yet, has not left the human race, and the only 
conceivable check to it would be to award, where possible, 
some deterrent punishment to the aggressor, when defeated. 
In olden days the males of the defeated camp were killed 
and mutilated ; later on they were taken as slaves, and this 
was not a bad substitute for slaughter and mutilation. In- 
demnity, or captivity, came to be regarded as the natural 
demand of a conqueror from the vanquished ; and modem 
civilization upholds it as well. But the inhuman treatment 
awarded to captives everywhere in the pre-Islamic world 
made war-bondage identical with slaveiy. War-prisonership 
was indispensable, but something was needed to better the 
condition of the captives in order to save them the indignity 

it was put into our Prayer Book m its present form at a time when 
recklessness of human hfe was still very much to the front. 

" Sir George Kmg said he thought most of the members in charge 
considered that it was no busmess of the House to alter the creeds. 
There was a great deal to be said by way of explanation on matters 
which apparently were misunderstood by some people 

"Sir Edward Clarke said the Athanasian Creed had spoiled the 
happiness of services for him on the great festivals of the Church for 
years and years ‘ I have never said it,' he added, ‘ and would 
never dream of saymg it. It has been a distress to me to hear choirs 
smgmg at the top of their voices these awful words, which I do not 
beheve, and which 1 am sure ought not to be in our service ’ 

" Sir Robert Williams said he thought it was quite time the laity 
made their protest agamst the use of these damnatory clauses 

" Mr. Marston’s amendment was earned The question, however, 
remains open, and will come up before the House for final approval " 
The damnatory clause is doomed now, seeing that the protest 
agamst it comes from influential quarters among the laity Similar 
protests got rid of a certain notonous psalm m the days of the war. 
But is it the spint of Christ, or the spirit of modem aviluation, that 
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which the very word “ slave " in itself has always conveyed. 
In other words, if the institution of war-bondage was a 
necessary appendage to human society, then some step must 
be taken that might ennoble such bondsmen in the eyes of 
their captors. 

Lord Headley in his paper on '' Islam on Slavery ” 
says the following : — 

In the early days of his ministry, Muhammad could not 
command wealth enough to purchase the freedom of the 
slaves. He, however, preached the religion of liberating 
slaves and made their emancipation a virtue of great merit. 
We read the foUowmg in the Qur-dn : “ It is not righteous- 
ness that you turn your faces towards the east and the west, 
but righteousness is this, that one should believe in Allah and 
the last day, and the Angels and the Book and the Prophets, 
and give away wealth out of love for Him, to the near of kin 
and the orphans and the needy and the wa3darer and the 
beggars and for {emancipation of) the captives,” etc.* 

" And what wiU make you comprehend what the uphill 
road is ? It is the setting free of the slaves or the giving of 
food in the day of hunger to an orphan,” etc.* 

Again, the Qur-an lays down that a part of the public 

cries out against such cruel expressions ? If it is the former, it has 
remamed dormant for centuries, and its revival is simply to pamper 
the spirit of all-sufficiency. Candidly speaking, there is very httle in 
the teachings of Jesus to meet the ups and downs of life. To make 
it elastic to suit everything and anything is simply to fish out authont> 
for our deeds, no matter what their merits may be But for such free 
mterpretations the world would have been saved from the countless 
cruelties committed by the Church in the name of Jesus. 

In fact, nothmg could m decency be claimed as Christian verity if 
it be not laid down m clear terms m the saymgs of Jesus If the 
offending phrase in the Athanasian Creed has been allowed to remain 
for centuries m the Book of Common Prayer, is not a man of mde- 
pendent views justified m classing the spirit of Christ as identical with 
that of indifference to human life ? 

I The Holy Qur- 4 n, u. 177. * Ib%d,, xo. 11-16. 
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funds should be spent in purchasing the freedom of the slaves. 
" Alms are only for the poor and the needy and the officials 
appointed over them and those whose hearts are made to 
incline (to Truth) and emancipation of captives and those in 
debt and in the way of Allah, and the wayfarer.” * 

No other revealed Book says anything on the subject, and 
no other Prophet, including Jesus, inspired his followers to 
emancipate those they held in bondage, or mitigate their 
sufferings. With reference to the unique pronoimcements of 
the Prophet Muhammad as to the freeing of slaves, I may now 
quote the following from Ameer All * : — 

” The Prophet exhorted his followers repeatedly in the 
name of God to enfranchise slaves, ' than which there was 
not an act more acceptable to God.' He ruled that for 
certain sins of omission the penalty should be the manumission 
of slaves. He ordered that slaves should be allowed to pur- 
chase their liberty by the wages of their services ; and that 
in case the unfortunate beings had no present means of gain, 
and wanted to earn in some other employment enough for 
that purpose, they should be allowed to leave their masters 
on an agreement to that effect. ... In certain contingencies, 
it was provided that the slaves should become enfranchised 
without the interference, and even against the will, of their 
master. The contract or agreement in which the least doubt 
was discovered was construed most favourably in the interest 
of the slave, and the slightest promise on the part of the 
master was made obligatoiy for the purposes of enfranchise- 
ment. He placed the duty of kindness towards the slave on 
the same footing with the claims of kindred and neighbours 
and fellow-travellers and wayfarers; encouraged manu- 
mis»on to the freest extent and therewith the gift of a ‘ portion 
of that wealth which God has given you ’ ; and prohibited 
sensual uses of a master's power over a slave, with the promise 
> The Holy Qar-4n, ix. 6o. 
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of divine mercy to the wronged. To free a slave is the 
expiation for ignorantly sla3dng a believer and for certain 
forms of untruth. The whole tenor of Muhammad’s teaching 
made ‘ permanent chattelhood ’ or caste impossible ; and it 
is simply an ‘ abuse of words ’ to apply the word ‘ slavery,’ 
in the English sense, to any status known to the legislation 
of Islam.” 

The Qur-dn, to begin with, thus abolished aU kinds of slavety, 
with the sole exception of the bondage that resxilted from 
fitting, provided that fighting was in self-defence. In other 
words, a Muslim has been forbidden, under the clear teaching of 
the Qur-dn, to make others his slaves ; he may make prisoners 
of others, but only in a self-defensive fight. In order to 
make distinction between the two — ^the slave and the war- 
captive — ^the Qur-dn does not style the latter abad, the 
Arabic equivalent of the word “ slave.” " Those whom your 
right hands possess ” is the term used by the Qur-dn to 
designate that class. It not only defines the exclusive mode 
in which a man could be brought under a Muslim’s bondage, 
but it shows also that a Muslim’s bondsman is not a slave, 
but a fallen foe. otherwise his equal, and that he should either 
be ransomed or set free out of favour ; and the latter was 
the course which was m most cases adopted by the Prophet 
himself. When the Qur-dn and the Prophet use the word 
dbad — slave — as regards persons in bondage, it should be 
remembered that the reference in such case is only to such 
as were already in bondage under the old custom. As to 
the liberation of such bondsmen, this presented a difficulty 
of a very intricate nature The immediate abolition of 
slavery was likely to cause many and far-reaching complica- 
tions. The slave class possessed no wealth. They had 
neither house nor property, trade nor learning. Their imme- 
diate emancipation would have produced a class of penniless 
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vagabonds and indolent beggars, seeing that their lifdong 
habit of abiect dependence on their masters had killed all 
initiative in them. The task of Islam was not only to secnre 
freedom for those already in slavery, but to make them useful 
members of society. And the Holy Prophet was quite alive 
to the situation. 

Consider the generations of men who worked to abolish 
slavery in this country alone. Thrice a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament, and thrice it was rejected. Consider the 
amoimt of money that England and other countries had to 
pay in order to bring the slave-trade to an end. England had 
to pay three hundred thousand pounds to the Portuguese for 
giving up the trade in the north of the Equator. She paid 
Spain an indemnity of four hundred thousand poimds to 
bring the Spanish trade to an end, and an enormous sum 
went to pay off the companies and private adventurers, 
including the Church. 

The Holy Prophet was not the owner of gold and silver, 
but he possessed an inexhaustible treasure of the soul and 
mind ; and he did in this respect that which filthy lucre 
could not do. The most deep-rooted evils were swept off 
before his mighty word as a straw before a strong gale. It 
has already been stated elsewhere that the Qur-m and the 
Prophet made the liberation of the slave a matter of great 
virtue. A portion of the public money was set aside for 
this purpose.* It was also declared to be a good atone- 

> The following saying of the Holy Ptophet is recorded in 
Bukhan : " Whoever frees a Muslim slave, God shall protect, 

every one of his limbs from fire for every limb of the slave set 
free.” Bari., son of 'Azih, reports that a person came to the 
Holy Prophet (may peace and the blessmgs of God be upon him) and 
said to him “ Pomt out to me a deed which should bring me nearer 
to paradise and take me farther away from fire." The Holy Prophet 
said : " Free a slave and ransom a captive.” There is also a tradition 
which says that ” the most bdoved of all deeds with God is the freeing 
of a slave.” Emancipation of slaves was especially enjoined on 
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ment for many minor transgresaons. But it was diiefly 
three considerations — (i) the socially elevated position of the 
slaves, (2) the treatment of equality that could be demanded 
by the slaves from their masters, and (3) the strict restrictions 
against harsh treatment — that led to the uprooting of the evil 
and paved the way to its ultimate abolition. 

I quote Lord Headley again : — 

In the Meccan life of the Prophet no chances of making 
many slaves presented themselves. His own slaves he released, 
and his friend and follower, Abu Bekr, freed a large number 
of his slaves and purchased a number in order to set them 
free. When the Prophet came to Medina and the conditions 
of warfare began, the following verse was revealed which 
totally abolished slavery of the old type and made war- 
captivity the only kind of slavery — ^if it may be called such — 
permissible in Islam : “ It is not fit for a prophet that he 
should take captives unless he has fought and triumphed.” * 
The verse lays down the condition imder which a person 
forfeits his liberty at the hand of another. In other words, 
the verse abolished slavery and allowed Muslims to make 
war-prisoners, and this only so long as the war lasted, as the 
following shows : " So when you meet in battle those who 
disbelieve, then smite their necks, until when you have over- 
come them, then make them prisoners and then either set 
them free as a favour or let them ransom (themselves), imtil 
the war terminates.” » 

It must always be borne in mind that the Prophet was 
ever on the defensive in aU his battles ; he was forced to arms 
under compulsion and to protect his life, which was sought 
with ruthless pertinacity by his enemies. 

particular occasions. " Asma, daughter of Abu Bakr, reports,” says 
Bukhan, " that we were enjoined to free slaves whenever there was 
an echpse." 

* The Holy Qur-4n, vm. 67 » Ibtd , xlvu. 4 . 
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The verses quoted are very dear, and hardly require any 
explanation. It is apparent that from the teachings of the 
Prophet no Muslim is permitted to bring any person into 
slavery, and that Islam and the Qur-4n give no countenance 
to anything like the institution of slavery. 

It is therefore apparent that a Muslim must fight a hard 
battle in self-defence, before he can be permitted to take 
prisoners of war, and that as regards such prisoners they are 
either to be set free or ransomed. 

The Prophet adopted the former course in most cases ; 
for instance, in the case of the prisoners of the Bani Mustalik 
a hundred families were set at liberty, and in the case of 
Hawazin * six thousand prisoners were released out of favour. 

Those prisoners taken at Badr had to pay ransom because 
Islam was very weak at that time and the enemy was deter- 
mined to crush it out of existence. But many among the 
Badr prisoners were released when, at the request of the 
Prophet, they taught reading and writing to his companions. 
When, after a succession of battles, the Prophet entered Mecca 
as undisputed victor, his very first act was that of the manu- 
mittor and enfranchiser, for he gave free pardon to all his 
enemies who were completely in his power and were indeed 

< In the battle of Hunein six thousand of the tnbe Hawazin were 
made captives, but as the order m which the two alternatives are 
placed m the above-quoted verse deahng with the emancipation of 
the wm ^ves (see above) — either “ set them free as a favour or let 
them ransom themselves ” — clearly shows that preference is given to 
the former course, the Holy Prophet kept waiting for some time for 
the survivors among the Hawazin to come and ask for the release of 
their prisoners, but no one turned up for about ten days, and the 
Prophet distributed the prisoners among the Muslim soldiers. After 
this, the Hawazms came and requested the Prophet to set their people 
free. The Prophet could not do so at that stage without the consent 
of their masters. He, however, ascended the pulpit and addressed the 
Muslims thus : " After due praise to God, I inform you that your 
brethren have come to you repentant, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that their captives should be given back to them. Whoever 
of }rou, then, loves to do it as an act of kmdness, let him do it, and who- 
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his prisoners of war and legitimate slaves. Not only did he 
do this, but he at once set about abolishing idolatry — that 
mental slavery of pagan races — and putting in its place the 
free, imtrammelled worship of the One and Only God. He 
also abolished infanticide and regulated sex relationship — 
limiting a man’s wives to four — ^indeed, he brought order out 
of chaos. His advent to Mecca and the magnificent exam ple 
he set by pardoning all of his many thousands of enemies 
stands out like a beacon not only for Arabia but for the whole 
world and for all time. 

To what heights it was possible for slaves to attain it is 
interesting to follow the history of Kutubuddin, one of the 
Emperors of Delhi. Kutubuddin, the founder of the Dynasty 
of the daves, was a war-prisoner and, as such, a slave. But 
he won the favour of his master and became his successor. 
He himself had a war-prisoner, Shamshuddin Altamash, to 
whom his master gave his daughter in marriage. Not less 
than eight kings, most of whom were, like Kutubuddin, slaves 
in their youth, with all the pomp and dignity of absolute 
rulers, and the only queen who ruled at Delhi — Razia Begum 
— ^were also of the same D3aiasty. The Kutub-Minar, a big 
tower of marble, which was built by the first slave king of 
India in the beginning of the thirteenth century, is a stand- 
ing monument of the high position that Islam conferred 
upon slaves. 

Subuktagin, the father of Muhammad of Gazni, the famous 
invader of India, was, again, a slave captured in the war by 
Aliptagin, the first king of the Gazni Dynasty, but became 
his successor as a king. There were slaves who led, as 
generals, Muslim armies which included scions of the best 

ever desires that he should be paid the ransom, him will we pay out 
of what God will give us.” All m one voice obeyed the commandment 
of the Holy Prophet, and the prisoners were released without pa3ring 
any rausom. — ^E d. The Islamtc Review. (Bukhari.) 
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families, the aristocrats and the best blood in the country 
to victory. 

It is not necessary to go into the far distant past for 
reference, for we have in modem times the Amir Abdul- 
rahman, the grandfather of the present Amir of Afghanistan, 
who had as his commander-in-chief his own slave. Another 
of his slaves filled the important post of High Treasurer. 
Yet another two of his slaves were given the highest positions 
under his rule. AH this appears in his autobiography, and 
he states the facts in order to show what treatment a 
slave may aspire to, with a Muslim master, and wider the 
Islamic Law. 

All European scholars who have studied Islam with an 
imbiased mind have come to the conclusion that Islamic 
teachings do condemn slavery and aim at its abolition, and 
the only legal cause of bringing others into bondage is prisoner- 
diip of war ; and as long as war continues in the world the 
system must continue. I here give the opinion of Professor 
Snouck Hurgrorje, of the Leyden University, on the question 
of slavery in his book Mahommedanistn, p. 150 ; published 
in 1916, Putnam’s, U.S.A. 

“ The Law of Islam regulated the position of slaves with 
much equity ; there is a great body of testimony from people 
who have spent a part of their lives among Muhammadan 
nations which does justice to the benevolent treatment which 
bondsmen receive from their masters there. Besides that, we 
are bound to state that in many Western countries, or countries 
under Western domination, whole groups of the population 
live under circumstances with which those of Muhammadan 
slavery may be compared with advantage. 

” The only legal cause of slavery is prisonership of war, or 
bom from slave parents. The captivity of enemies of Islam 
has not at all necessarily the effect of enslaving them ; for 
the competent authorities may dispose of them in any other 
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way, also in the way prescribed by modem international law 
or custom. In proportion to the realization of the political 
ideal of Islam, the number of its enemies must dimmish 
and the possibility of enslaving men consequently decrease. 
Setting slaves free is one of the most meritorious works, and 
at the same time the regular atonement for certain trans- 
gressions of the sacred Law. According to the Muhammadan 
principle, slavery is an institution destined to disappear.” 

In order to create fraternal feeling between master and 
slave, the Holy Prophet said : “ Verily your brothers are 
your slaves ; God has placed them under you. Whoever, then, 
has his brother under him, he should feed with food of which 
he himself eats, and clothe him with such clothing as he 
himself wears. And do not impose on him a duty which is 
beyond his power to perform ; or if you command them to do 
what they are imable to do, then assist them in that afiair.” * 
This principle of brotherhood between master and slave, 
which was worked out to the very letter, evinces that largeness 
of soul that has been met with in no other philanthropist or 
founder of a religion. In order to raise the status of the 
class, the Prophet laid special stress upon the good breeding 
and education of slave-girls. The Holy Prophet said : “ If 
a man has a slave-girl in his possession and he instructs her 
in polite accomplishments and gives her a good education, 
without inflicting any chastisement upon her, and then frees 
her and marries her, he shall be rewarded with a double 
reward.” This should be compared with the Roman and 
Christian ordinances in this respect which prohibited marriage 
between slaves and freemen. Mr. Lane, in his Arabian Nights, 
bears testimony to the good treatment which has been awarded 
to this class in high Egyptian families. “ They are,” he says, 

* Almost all the traditions quoted m this chapter have been taken 
from Bokhan. 
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" often instructed in plain needlework and embroidery, and 
sometimes in music and dancing. Formerly many of them 
possessed literary accomplishments, to quote largely from 
esteemed poets or even to compose extempore verses.” The 
Holy Prophet, in fact, made the position of the slave enviable 
when he said that had it not been for such and such a thing 
” I would have loved to live and die a slave.” In this one 
sentence there is a volume in which may be read the sincerest 
desire of the speaker to raise the position of the most despicable 
class in the world. Is it, then, a matter of surprise that we 
find in Islam the slave of to-day becoming the Grand Vizier 
of to-morrow, as has been illustrated by Lord Headley in 
his masterly paper on the subject. The Prophet used to say : 
” Let no one of you say, when addressing his bondsman, 
‘ Abdi ’ — (my slave) — or ‘ Amti ’ — (my maid-servant), but let 
him say, ‘ my young man,’ ‘ my young maid,’ ‘ my young 
boy.’ ” Once he remarked ; “ Verily my friend Gabriel con- 
tinued to enjoin kindness to slaves, until I thought that people 
should never be taken as slaves or servants.” These were 
not lip homilies, but were meant to be brought into most 
literal practice. On one occasion he gave away a war-prisoner 
to one of his companions, enjoining him to treat the captive 
kindly. When the companion went to his wife and informed 
her of the Holy Prophet’s gift, as well as of his injunction, 
his wife said to him : “ Thou canst not carry out this injimction 
fully, except thou free the slave.” Thereupon the captive 
was set free. 

” Fear God in the matter of prayer and in the matter of 
those whom your right hand possesses,” were the words 
repeated by the Holy Prophet on his death-bed, which show 
that no one dse could fed so great an anxiety for the slave 
class. These are the last words he uttered ; and mark how 
he makes the duty of being constant in prayer identical with 
kindness to slaves. One can multiply instance after instance 
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in his precepts and examples showing how he abhorred ill- 
treatment of slaves, and I quote one of his well-known dicta 
which sums them all up. He said : “ He who beats his slave 
without fault or slaps him on the face, his atonement for this 
is freeing him.” Abu Masood, one of the Ansar — ^the Medin- 
ite — says : ” I was beating a slave of mine, when I heard 
bdiind me a voice : ‘ Know, O Abu Masood, God is more 
powerful over thee than thou art over him.’ I turned back 
and saw the Holy Prophet of God, and at once said : ‘ O 
Prophet of God, he is now free, for the sake of God.’ The 
Holy Prophet said : ‘ If thou hadst not done it, verily fire 
would have touched thee.’ ” Ill-treatment of a slave was 
sufficient grounds for his enfranchisement ; and some slaves 
would go so far as actually to create circumstances likely 
to excite the anger of their masters, in the hope of being 
ill-treated by them, thus gaining their freedom. It is 
related of Zainulabidin that he had a slave who seized a 
sheep and broke its leg, and he said to him : " Why didst 
thou do this ? ” The slave answered • ” To provpke thee to 
anger.” " And I,” said he, “ will provoke to anger him who 
taught thee ; and he is Iblis (i.e. the Devil) ; go, and be free 
for the sake of God.” 

Among the evils of the institution was the custom of 
making slave girls act as prostitutes, in order to profit by 
their ignoble earnings. * It was strictly prohibited. The evil 
of concubinage was removed by making rightful wedlock an 
essential for cohabitation with women in bondage.* Marriage 
with slave girls was encouraged, and such an alliance paved 
the way for emancipation. In this respect, the Qur-dn says : 
” And marry those among you who are single and those who 
are fit among your male slaves and your female slaves ; if 
they are needy, Allah will make them free from want, out of 
His Grace ; and Allah is amply-giving, knowing . . . and do 

> The Holy Qur-dn, xxiv. 33. » IM., iv. 3. 
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not compel your slave girls to prostitution.” Equality in 
the treatment of their bondsmen by the masters became a 
common incident, even during the lifetime of the Prophet. 
It is related that Abu Hurrera, a companion of the Prophet, 
saw upon one occasion a man riding, with the slave running 
after him. The companion said to the man : ” Take him 
bdiind thee, on thy beast, O servant of God ; verily he is thy 
brother, and his soul is like thy soul.” It reminds me of an 
incident concerning the Caliph Omar that shows how literally 
the early Muslims obeyed the orders of their Prophet. When 
Jerusalem was besieged, the Commander of the Faithful was 
requested to come in person to the beleaguered city, because 
the Chief Patriarch of Jerusalem had declared his willingness 
to surrender if Omar personally came thither and settled the 
terms of peace. In this journey from Medina to Jerusalem 
the Caliph was accompanied by his servant ; but they had 
only the one camel for riding. So they rode by turns until 
they reached Jerusalem. It happened that at the last stage 
of the journey it was the turn of the servant to ride. They 
reached the camp of the Muslim general, Abu Obeida, while 
the slave was on the camel and the Caliph running after it. 
The General, fearing that the Caliph might be looked upon 
with contempt by the besieged, submitted that it did not 
become the Caliph to run in that way, while his servant was 
riding. Upon this, the Caliph remarked : ” None hath said 
the like before thee, and this thy word will bring a curse upon 
the Muslims. Verily we were the most degraded of peoples 
and the most despiteful and fewest of all. God gave us 
honour and greatness through Islam, and if we seek it now 
in other ways than those enjoined by Islam, God will again 
bring us into disgrace.” Can anyone refer to any conqueror 
or any ruler even of the smallest state, in the course of history, 
who ^owed such moral courage, or meted out such kind 
treatment to his servants ? Omar did not care even to keep 
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his prestige in the eye of the besieged. Is there a single 
country on the surface of the earth where servants are treated 
like this by such mighty masters as the Caliph Omar ? And 
if the Muslims of later days wandered from this straight 
course, it is as the Caliph Omar has said, “ they sought honour 
in other directions than that pointed out by Islam, and they 
lost it.” 

High positions were not denied to slaves and freedmen. 
The Prophet gave his own cousin, the Lady Zainab, in 
marriage to his freedman and made his son Usama commander 
of an army. 

I have just mentioned that the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves would have brought more harm to them 
than benefit, seeing that under the conditions which that 
class throughout the world then laboured, slaves neither 
owned any property nor had skill in any handicraft which 
might afford them a means of livelihood. It was necessary 
that they should be taught some method of getting a living, 
and upon this vital necessity the Prophet laid special stress. 
Masters were enjoined to give good breeding and education 
to their slaves ; and if any slave had demanded manumission, 
the master must 3deld to that demand, imder certain con- 
ditions. On this point the Qur-An says ; “ And to those of 
your slaves who desire a deed of manumission, execute it 
for them, if you know good is in them, and give them 
the property which God has given you.” * The words " if 
you know good is in them ” were explained by the Holy 
Prophet to mean. If you know they are good in some handi- 
craft, by which they can gain their subsistence, so that they 
are not left to be a burden upon society. 

The execution of a deed of manumission was compulsory 
when the slave applied for it, and it should be noted that 
the verse requires that the master should give the slave a 

« The Holy Qur-An, xxiv. 33. 
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portion of his wealth so that he might be able to make a start 
in life as a respectable person. The Holy Qur-an also enjoined 
masters to assist their slaves in gaining their emancipation. 
The words : " and give them the property which God has 
given you,” makes the monetary assistance of the slave a 
necessity. In the case of a deed of manumission, such assist- 
ance took the form of the remission of a portion of the amount 
fixed upon for ransom. Muslims are also urged in this verse to 
contribute towards the sum which the slave has to pay. The 
Holy Prophet himself assisted Suliman of Persia in getting 
his freedom, by planting three hundred palm-trees with his 
own hands. It was one of the conditions of manumission ; 
the other condition was the payment of a sum for which 
subscription was raised and Suliman got his liberty. The 
Lady Ayesha, the wife of the Prophet, similarly assisted a 
female slave in getting her freedom. In short, the ransoming 
of a captive is one of the highest forms of virtue, according 
to the Qur-dn. The slave is not left alone to labour for his 
manumission. It is the duty of his master and other Muslims 
to assist him. Besides manumission, there are other cases 
in which the emancipation of a slave is compulsory. To be 
beaten by his master resulted in the freedom of the slave. 
To this I have already alluded. When a female slave was 
taken as wife by her master, and gave birth to a child, die 
was no more treated as a slave ; and after her husband’s 
death die was a free woman. When a slave was the common 
property of several masters, one such master could free him, 
paying the others to the extent of their shares. In such cases 
when a dave was freed someone was appointed as his patron 
{tnowla), whose duty it was to provide the freed dave with 
the means of starting in the world, and to support him in 
his difficulties. The dave was called his freedman. Zamba, 
one of the Companions of the Prophet, caught his slave red- 
handed committing a heinous crime, and mutilated him. 
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The slave ran to the Prophet and complained against the 
master, who was also summoned. The Prophet heard the 
whole case, and said to the slave, while giving his judgment : 
" Go, thou art freed.” Then the slave said : “ O Prophet of 
God, whose freedman shall I be called ? ” " The freedman of 
God and His Prophet.” Accordingly he and his family were 
granted maintenance during the lifetime of the Prophet and 
also alter him. In the days of Omar he was given a grant of 
land in £g3npf- AU these facts and those mentioned by Lord 
Headley can mostly be found in Bukhari. Can it, therefore, 
be said with any shadow of sincerity that the idea of the 
abolition of slavery never occurred to the Prophet, or that 
it was Islam that engrafted slavery on humanity ? And yet 
this is what I read in the writings of Christian critics on Islam. 
Professor Margoliouth must revise his statements on this 
subject before he can justly claim to rank as an authority 
on Islam. Dr. Winnington-Ingram, Bishop of London, also 
seems to entertain erroneous views concerning the Muslim 
attitude towards slavery. But he must know that, from 
Moses up to Jesus, no prophet, nor yet the Redeemer of 
humanity (as Jesus is called by his followers), ever troubled 
to concern himself with the slaves and their misfortunes. 
The ignoble institution synchronized with the human race 
almost from its beginning, and yet, for the benefit of the 
Bishop of London, I say that no prophet of the world ever 
dreamt of dealing with it. Is it not, then, a wonderful thing 
to find Muhammad not only the first, but the last as well, 
among the human race, who did what was necessary in this 
respect, and does not this one circumstance justify his claim 
to be the Apostle of God ? It should, however, be admitted 
that slavery has not yet died the natural death designed for 
it by Islam, and negroes are still to be seen in certain wealthy 
Arab houses ; but responsibility for this will be found to lie 
at other doors, if once the question be dispassionately con- 
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sidered in the light of the facts given above. Islam aboli^ed 
all the sources of slavery except war-captivity ; and if, as it 
is reasonable to hold, this kind of bondage cannot properly be 
brought under the category of slavery, it is safe to assert 
that the Holy Prophet banished slavery from Muslim 
lands, where it is unknown to this day. It is the nations of 
Europe who revived it in Africa, for the purpose of supplying 
labour in the Colonies. African so-called “ savages,” bor- 
dering barbarism, were easily induced by Christian exploiters 
to sell their own countr3anen. Try to imagine what could 
be the aiter-efEects of the working of forty factories on the 
nascent minds of the poor ignorant negroes. The factories, 
no doubt, closed down a century ago ; not so the evil tendencies 
of the negro chief to enrich himself by selling his own people 
to others — tendencies awakened in the first instance by Christian 
exploitation. Islam, however, is making headway in Africa 
to-day, and as Bishop Fogarty of Damaraland, while speaking 
of the recent Islamic progress in South Africa and its salubrious 
effect there, also remarked, and very rightly : ” It will make 
a real sense of brotherhood. The universal brotherhood 
established by Islam only, in the world, is a potent factor for 
bringing slavery to an end, though war-captivity will, on the 
other hand, continue as long as war exists in the world. But 
I would ask my Arab co-religionists to reflect that if they 
pmchase slaves from these negro lands they are acting against 
the teachings of their own Prophet.” 

I cannot conclude the subject without sajdng a few words 
as to " The White Slave Traffic Market ” alleged to exist 
somewhere in the lands of the Tmrks. The fact is, of course, 
that no such market exists there, and this statement I desire 
to emphasize. A century ago London used to be a popular 
market for negro slaves, and it began to revert to its old 
tradition in the early years of the present centmy. This 
time, the victims of the trade were the English girls. The 
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trade was carried on clandestinely, and without the knowledge 
of the unfortunate girls, who, under vatjdng pretences, were 
enticed on board ships that carried them to far-o£E continents. 
There they were removed from one town to another and 
placed in the houses of iU-fame, and all beyond the control 
of the law and the police — ^to pander to the worst tj^ of 
human brutality and lust. It was a horrible revelation to me 
to know that such an unimaginable thing was possible and 
actually being carried on in Christian lands by the Christians 
in the present days of culture and enlightenment. I used to 
hear and read about it with horror in 1912, and it surprised 
me that the Church did not raise its voice against it. But 
the war came with its sweeping insistence to claim all our 
attention. I wonder if the ignoble traffic has come to an 
end, though attention has been diverted from it to another 
channel, and we are told of a white slave traffic in Turkish 
lands with Armenian girls as its victims. Nothing is impossible 
on this earth of God, but the very mention of the Armenian 
name — ^and that to substantiate some alleged Turkish atrocity 
— divests the charge of its claim to command any serious 
attention. This race, used as a cat’s-paw by the European, 
must have perished by this time, and become a thing of the 
past, if the stories of their slaughter by the Turks had been 
true ; but they proved to be propagandists’ fiction, produced 
by Christian writers to blackguard Turkey. The present 
campaign also, in some of its features, savours of the same 
thing. Islam is asserting itself everywhere in the Western 
world and the Western world is awake to the fact. All the 
nonsense spread abroad by Christian missionanes against 
Islam is now being appreciated at its real value by the laity 
of England. People have begun to appreciate Islam in its 
true colours, and the enemies’ camp imder these circumstances 
must do something against Islam. 

'The Slave Market News, the official organ of the new 
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movement, makes reflections on Islam of a nature that 
betrays, even in the eyes of a Western reader, only the ignor- 
ance and prejudice of the asperser. In its November issue 
of 1924 I read an article with the heading “ The Slave 
Woman under Islamic Sacred Law.” The writer seems 
to know more of our home life than we do. But he must 
know that a Muslim wife is the sovereign of the family. The 
Qur-in gives her rights which a woman under Christianity 
cannot imagine. The writer begins thus : “ But if the position 
of the wife is that of a mere chattel in the hands of her husband, 
how infinitely worse is the position of the slave woman under 
the Qur- 4 n ” ; and the article contains a sprinkling of sen- 
tences hke this : “ The unutterable cruelties which Mohammed 
allowed his followers to inflict on conquered nations in the 
taking of slaves have indeed lasted until this day, and are 
countenanced by the Qur-dn" The calumny, in fact, reaches 
its climax in the words italicized m the above. It is a piece 
of barefaced mendacity. The writer asserts that which is 
nowhere to be found in the Qur- 4 n. But there is something 
in the article which seems to explain things a little ; to let, 
as it were, the cat out of the bag. For example, it says : 
" Grave warnings are sent from South Africa as to the real 
danger that exists there for white girls and children (whether 
English or Dutch) of being trapped and converted by 
Mohammedans.” Here we see what is at the bottom of the 
whole campaign. The real danger is a conversion of the 
Christians to Islam. It is this that troubles the mind of 
the writer. Islam euid Christianity face each other in the open 
arena. Let them fight on their own merits. But the Christian 
cleric knows his weakness. In his own country he finds his 
dogmas collapsing. He knows that the foreign missions have 
been a failure, and his creed has no appeal even to the uncul- 
tured African. The propagandists must do something to save 
the situation. They must raise some hue and cry, and so we 
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get the “ Menace of Islam ” — a popular headline in Christian 
newspapers. A well-known Bishop must needs make out a 
case for Christianity and excite a crusade against Islam, by 
asserting that conversion to Islam means the creation of 
disaSection in the coloured races against the white ; which 
may lead to world-wide war, as the Bishop thinks, and the 
only remedy, to his mind, whereby the danger may be averted 
is the Christianization of South Africa. Bishop Fogarty of 
Damaraland, and Dr. Zwemer and the rest, are harping on 
the like theme in various keys. Are we not then justified in 
appraising the cry in the Slave Market News as a part of the 
same concerted piece ? 

The fact that we find a gentleman of Dr. Ingram’s calibre 
interested in the movement is its redeeming feature, though 
it is surprising to note that the white slave trafiic carried on 
to pander to the lewdness of the debauchees of other con- 
tinents did not appear to arouse active resentment from that 
quarter. We are ready to raise a voice against every kind 
of atrocity, whether against a Muslim or a non-Muslim, and 
to condemn its perpetrators, be they our own brethren in 
faith or not. We assure Dr. Ingram that our sympathies 
are with him, if his is the right cause. Let a Christian con- 
science slumber in face of the most inhuman and flagrant 
atrocities to which Muslim women and girls were subjected 
by the brutal Greek in Anatolia and Sm3mia in 1922 ; let 
the Church of Christ remain callous to the inhumanities of 
a Christian general in Amritsar (India) in 1919, but a 
Muslim conscience must condemn every kind of atrocity from 
whatever person and against whatsoever quarter it may 
come. 

The question of the Armenian slave girls in Turkic houses, 
however, raises another issue for his lordship’s consideration. 
The Armenians were in the Great War fighting against the 
Turks. Are not these Armenian girb, as war-captives, subject 
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to all the consequences attending war-captivity in Islam ? 
The laws of Islam in this respect are most hmnane, and an 
Armenian girl, if in such a position, must receive the best of 
treatment. In conclusion, I will say somewhat to my Muslim 
brothers, in the words of Syed Ameer Ali, as follows : — 

“ The time is now arrived when humanity at large should 
raise its voice against the practice of servitude, in whatsoever 
shape or under whatever denomination it may be disguised. 
The Muslims especially, for the honour of their Great Prophet, 
should try to efface that dark page from their history — a 
page which would never have been written but for their 
contravention of the spirit of his laws, however bright it may 
appear by the side of the ghastly scrolls on which the deeds 
of the professors of the rival creeds are recorded. The day 
is come when the voice that proclaimed liberty, equality and 
universal brotherhood among all mankind should be heard 
with the fresh vigour acquired from the spiritual existence 
and spiritual pervasion of fourteen centuries. It remains for 
the Muslims to show the falseness of the aspersions cast on 
the memory of the great and noble Prophet by proclaiming 
in explicit terms that slavery is reprobated by their faith and 
discountenanced by their code.” * 

* Sptnt of Islam, p. 263. 
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